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A PROVENCE ROSE. 


BY OUIDA. 


WAS a Provence rose. 

A little slender rose, with leaves 
of shining green and blossoms of purest 
white —a little fragile thing, but fair, 
they said, growing in the casement in a 
chamber in a street. 

I remember my birth-country well. 
A great wild garden, where roses grew 
together by millions and tens of mil- 
lions, all tossing our bright heads in the 
light of a southern sun on the edge of 
an old, old city—old as Rome—whose 
ruins were clothed with the wild fig tree 
and the scarlet blossom of the climbing 
creepers growing tall and free in our 
glad air of France. 

I remember how the ruined aqueduct 
went like a dark shadow straight across 
the plains; how the green and golden liz- 
ards crept in and out and about amongst 
the grasses; how the cicala sang her 
song in the moist, sultry eves; how the 
women from the wells came trooping 
by, stately as monarchs, with their wa- 
ter-jars upon their heads; how the hot 
hush of the burning noons would fall, 
and all things droop and sleep except 
ourselves ; how swift amongst us would 
dart the little blue-winged birds, and 





hide their heads in our white breasts and 
drink from our hearts the dew, and 
then hover above us in their gratitude, 
with sweet faint music of their wings, till 
sunset came. 

Iremember— But what is the use? 
I am only a rose; a thing born for a 
day, to bloom and be gathered, and die. 
So you say: you must know. God 


‘gave you all created things for your 


pleasure and use. So you say. 

There my birth was; there I lived— 
in the wide south, with its strong, quiv- 
ering light, its radiant skies, its purple 
plains, its fruits of gourd and vine. I 
was young; I was happy; I lived: it 
was enough. 

One day a rough hand tore me from 
my parent stem and took me, bleeding 
and drooping, from my birth - place, 
with a thousand other captives of my 
kind. They bound a score of us up to- 
gether, and made us a cruel substitute 
for our cool, glad garden-home with 
poor leaves, all wet from their own 
tears, and mosses torn as we were from 
their birth-nests under the great cedars 
that rose against the radiant native 
skies. 
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Then we were shut in darkness for I 
know not how long a space; and when 
we saw the light of day again we were 
lying with our dear dead friends, the 
leaves, with many flowers of various 
kinds, and foliage and ferns and shrubs 
and creeping plants, in a place quite 
strange to us—a place filled with other 
roses and with all things that bloom 
and bear in the rich days of midsum- 
mer; a place which I heard them call 
the market of the Madeleine. And 
when I heard that name I knew that I 
was in Paris. 

For many a time, when the dread 
hand of the reaper had descended upon 
us, and we had beheld our fairest and 
most fragrant relatives borne away from 
us to death, a shiver that was not of the 
wind had run through all our boughs 
and blossoms, and all the roses had mur- 
mured in sadness and in terror, “‘ Better 
the worm or the drought, the blight or 
the fly, the whirlwind that scatters us as 
chaff. or ihe waterspout that levels our 
proudest with the earth—better any of 
these than the long-lingering death by 
famine and faintness and thirst that 
awaits every flower which goes to the 
Madeleine.” 

It was an honor, no doubt, to be so 
chosen. A rose was the purest, the 
sweetest, the haughtiest of all her sister- 
hood ere she wer.t thither. But, though 
honor is well no doubt, yet it surely is 
better to blow free in the breeze and to 
live one’s life out, and to be, if forgotten 
by glory, yet also forgotten by pain. 
Nay, yet: I have known a rose, even a 
rose who had but one little short life 
of a summer day to live through and to 
lose, perish glad and triumphant in its 
prime because it died on a woman’s 
breast and of a woman’s kiss. You see 
there are roses as weak as men are. 

I awoke, I say, from my misery and 
my long night of travel, with my kin- 
dred beside me in exile, on a flower-stall 
of the Madeleine. 

It was noon—the pretty place was full 
of people: it was June, and the day 
was brilliant. A woman of Picardy sat 
with us on the board before her—a wo- 
man with blue eyes and ear-rings of 
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silver, who bound us together in fifties 
and hundreds into those sad gatherings 
of our pale ghosts which in your human 
language you have called “bouquets.” 
The loveliest and greatest amongst us 
suffered decapitation, as your Marie 
Stuarts and Marie Antoinettes did, and 
died at once to have their beautiful 
bright heads impaled—a thing of death, 
amere mockery of a flower—on slen- 
der spears of wire. I, a little white and 
fragile thing, and very young, was in 
no way eminent enough amongst my 
kind to find that martyrdom which as 
surely awaits the loveliest of our roses 
as it awaits the highest fame of your 
humanity. 

I was bound up amongst a score of 
others with ropes of gardener’s bass to 
chain me amidst my fellow-prisoners, 
and handed over by my jailer with the 
silver ear-rings to a youth who paid 
for us with a piece of gold—whether of 
great or little value I know not now. 
None of my own roses were with me: 
all were strangers. You never think, 
of course, that a little rose can care for 
its birth-place or its kindred; but you 
err. 

O fool! Shall we not care for one 
another ?—we who have so divine a life 
in common, who together sleep beneath 
the stars, and together sport in the sum- 
mer wind, and together listen to the 
daybreak singing of the birds, whilst 
the world is dark and deaf in slumber 
—we who know that we are all of heav- 
en that God, when He called away His 
angels, bade them leave on the sin- 
stained, weary, sickly earth to now and 
then make man remember Him! 

Youerr. We love one another well; 
and if we ‘may not live in union, we 
crave at least in union to droop and die. 
It is seldom that we have this boon. 
Wild flowers can live and die together ; 
so can the poor amongst you; but we 
of the cultivated garden needs must 
part and die alone. 

All the captives with me were stran- 
gers: haughty, scentless pelargoniums ; 
gardenias, arrogant even in their woe; 
a knot of little, humble forget-me-nots, 
ashamed in the grand company of pa- 
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trician prisoners; a stephanalis, virgin- 
al and pure, whose dying breath was 
peace and sweetness; and many sprays 
of myrtle born in Rome, whose classic 
leaves wailed Tasso’s lamentation as 
they went. 

I must have been more loosely fetter- 
ed than the rest were, for in the rough, 
swift motion of the youth who bore us 
my bonds gave way, and I fell through 
the silver transparency of our prison- 
house, and dropped stunned upon the 
stone pavement of a street. 

There I lay long, half senseless, pray- 
ing, so far as I had consciousness, that 
some pitying wind would rise and waft 
me on his wings away to some shadow, 
some rest, some fresh, cool place of 
silence. 

I was tortured with thirst; I was 
choked with dust; I was parched with 
heat. 

The sky was as brass, the stones as 
red-hot metal; the sun scorched like 
flame on the glare of the staring walls ; 
the heavy feet of the hurrying crowd 
tramped past me black and ponderous: 
with every step I thought my death 
would come under the crushing weight 
of those clanging heels. 

It was five seconds, five hours—which 
I know not. The torture was too hor- 
rible to be measured by time. I must 
have been already dead, or at the very 
gasp of death, when a cool, soft touch 
was laid on me: I was gently lifted, 
raised to tender lips, and fanned with a 
gentle, cooling breath—breath from the 
lips that had kissed me. 

A young girl had found and rescued 
me—a girl of the people, poor enough 
to deem a trampled flower a treasure- 
trove. 

She carried me very gently, carefully 
veiling me from sun and dust as we 
went; and when I recovered percep- 
tion I was floating in a porcelain bath 
on the surface of cool, fresh water, from 
which I drank eagerly as soon as my 
sickly sense of faintness passed away. 

My bath stood on the lattice-sill of a 
small chamber: it was, I knew after- 
ward, but a white pan of common earth- 
enware, such as you buy for two sous 
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and put in your birdcages. But no bath 
of ivory and pearl and silver was ever 
more refreshing to imperial or patrician 
limbs than was that little clean and 
snowy pattypan to me. 

Under its reviving influences I be- 
came able to lift my head and raise my 
leaves and spread myself to the sun- 
light, and look round me. The cham- 
ber was in the roof, high above the 
traffic of the passage-way beneath: it 
was very poor, very simple, furnished | 
with few and homely things. True, to 
all our nation of flowers it matters little, 
when we are borne into captivity, wheth- 
er the prison-house which receives us 
be palace or garret. Not to us can it 
signify whether we perish in Sévres vase 
of royal blue or in kitchen pipkin of 
brown ware. Your lordliest halls can 
seem but dark, pent, noisome dungeons 
to creatures born to live on the wide 
plain, by the sunlit meadow, in the 
hedgerow, or the forest, or the green, 
leafy garden-way; tossing always in 
the joyous winds, and looking always 
upward to the open sky. 

But it is of little use to dwell on 
this. You think that flowers, like ani- 
mals, were only created to be used and 
abused by you, and that we, like your 
horse and dog, should be grateful when 
you honor us by slaughter or starvation 
at your hands. To be brief, this room 
was very humble, a mere attic, with one 
smaller still opening from it; but I 
scarcely thought of its size or aspect. I 
looked at nothing but the woman who 
had saved me. She was quite young ; 
not very beautiful, perhaps, except for 
wonderful soft azure eyes and a mouth 
smiling and glad, with lovely curves to 
the lips, and hair dark as a raven’s 
wing, which was braided and bound 
close to her head. She was clad very 
poorly, yet with an exquisite neatness 
and even grace; for she was of the 
people no doubt, but of the people of 
France. Her voice was very melodious : 
she had a silver cross on her bosom; 
and though her face was pale, it had 
health. 

She was my friend, I felt sure. Yes, 
even when she held me and pierced me 
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with steel and murmured over me, 
“They say roses are so hard to rear so, 
and you are such a little thing; but do 
grow to a tree and live with me. Sure- 
ly, you can if you try.” 

She had wounded me sharply and 
thrust me into a tomb of baked red 
clay filled with black and heavy mould. 
But I knew that I was pierced to the 
heart that I might—though only a little 
offshoot gathered to die in a day—strike 
root of my own and be strong, and carry 
a crown of fresh blossoms. For she 
but dealt with me as your world deals 
with you, when your heart aches and 
your brain burns, and Fate stabs you, 
and says in your ear, “O fool! to be 
great you must suffer.’’ You to your 
fate are thankless, being human; but 
I, a rose, was not. 

I tried to feel not utterly wretched in 
that little dull clay cell: I tried to for- 
get my sweet glad southern birth-place, 
and not to sicken and swoon in the 
noxious gases of the city air. I did my 
best not to shudder in the vapor of the 
stove, and not to grow pale in the clam- 
my heats of the street, and not to die 
of useless lamentation for all that I had 
lost—for the noble tawny sunsets, and 
the sapphire blue skies, and the winds 
all fragrant with the almond tree flow- 
ers, and the sunlight in which the yellow 
orioles flashed like gold. 

I did my best to be content and show 
my gratitude all through a parching 
autumn and a hateful winter; and with 
the spring a wandering wind came and 
wooed me with low, amorous whispers 
—came from the south, he said; and I 
learned that even in exile in an attic 
window love may find us out and make 
for us a country and a home. 

So I lived and grew and was happy 
there against the small, dim garret 
panes, and my lover from the south 
came, still faithful, year by year; and 
all the voices round me said that I was 
fair—pale indeed, and fragile of strength, 
as a creature torn from its own land 
and all its friends must be; but con- 
tented and glad, and grateful to the God 
who made me, because I had not lived 
in vain, but often saw sad eyes, half 
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blinded with toil and tears, smile at me 
when they had no other cause for smiles. 

“It is bitter to be mewed in a city,” 
said once to me an old, old vine who 
had been thrust into the stones below 
and had climbed the house wall, Heav- 
en knew how, and had lived for half 
a century jammed between buildings, 
catching a gleam of sunshine on his 
dusty leaves once perhaps in a whole 
summer. “It is bitter for us. I would 
rather have had the axe at my root and 
been burned. But perhaps without us 
the poorest of people would never re- 
member the look of the fields. When 
they see a green leaf they laugh a little, 
and then weep —some of them. We, 
the trees and the flowers, live in the 
cities as those souls amongst them whom 
they call poets live in the world—exiled 
from heaven that by them the world 
may now and then bethink itself of 
God.” : 

And I believe that the vine spoke 
truly. Surely, he who plants a green 
tree in a city way plants a thought of 
God in many a human heart arid with 
the dust of travail and clogged with the 
greeds of gold. So, with my lover the 
wind and my neighbor the vine, I was 
content and patient, and gave many 
hours of pleasure to many hard lives, 
and brought forth many a blossom of 
sweetness in that little nook under the 
roof. 

Had my brothers and sisters done 
better, I wonder, living in gilded bal- 
conies or dying in jeweled hands? 

I cannot say: I can only tell of my- 
self. 

The attic in which I found it my fate 
to dwell was very high in the air, set in 
one of the peaked roofs of the quarter 
of the Luxembourg, in a very narrow 
street, populous and full of noise, in 
which people of all classes, except the 
rich, were to be found—in a medley of 
artists, students, fruit-sellers, workers in 
bronze and ivory, seamstresses, obscure 
actresses, and all the creators, male and 
female, of the thousand and one airy arts 
of elegant nothingness which a world of 
pleasure demands as imperatively as a 
world of labor demands its bread. 
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It would have been a street horrible 
and hideous in any city save Rome or 
Paris: in Rome it would have been 
saved by color and antiquity—in Paris 
it was saved by color and grace. Just 
a flash of a bright drapery, just a gleam 
of a gay hue, just some tender pink 
head of a hydrangea, just some quaint 
curl of some gilded woodwork, just the 
green glimmer of my friend the vine, 
just the snowy sparkle of his neighbor 
the water-spout,—just these, so little and 
yet so much, made the crooked passage 
a bearable home, and gave it a kinship 
with the glimpse of the blue sky above 
its pent roofs. 

O wise and true wisdom! to redeem 
poverty with the charms of outline and 
of color, with the green bough and the 
song of running water, and the artistic 
harmony which is as possible to the 
rough-hewn pine-wood as in the polish- 
ed ebony. “It is of no wse/” you cry. 
O fools! Which gives you perfume—we, 
the roses, whose rich hues and match- 
less grace no human artist can imitate, 
or the rose-trémiére, which mocks us, 
standing stiff and gaudy and scentless 
and erect? Grace and pure color and 
cleanliness are the divinities that re- 
deem the foulness and the ignorance 
and the slavery of your crushed, coarse 
lives when you have sight enough to 
see that they are divine. 

In my little attic, in whose window I 
have passed my life, they were known 
gods and honored; so that, despite the 
stovepipe, and the poverty, and the little 
ill-smelling candle, and the close stair- 
case without, with the rancid oil in its 
lamps and its foetid faint odors, and the 
refuse, and the gutters, and the gas in 
the street below, it was possible for me, 
though a rose of Provence and a rose 
of the open air freeborn, to draw my 
breath in it and to bear my blossoms, 
and to smile when my lover the wind 
roused me from sleep with each spring, 
and said in my ear, “Arise! for a 
new year is come.” Now, to greet a 
new year with a smile, and not a sigh, 
one must be tranquil, at least, if not 


happy. 
Well, I and the lattice, and a few 
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homely plants of saxafrage and musk 
and balsam who bloomed there with 
me, and a canary who hung in a cage 
amongst us, and a rustic creeper who 
clung to a few strands of strained string 
and climbed to the roof and there talk- 
ed all day to the pigeons,—we all be- 
longed to the girl with the candid sweet 
eyes, and by name she was called Lili 
Kerrouel, and for her bread she gilded 
and colored those little cheap boxes for 
sweetmeats that they sell in the wooden 
booths at the fairs on the boulevards, 
while the mirlitons whirl in their giddy 
go-rounds and the merry horns of the 
charlatans challenge the populace. She 
was a girl of the people: she could read, 
but I doubt if she could write. She 
had been born of peasant parents in a 
Breton hamlet, and they had come to 
Paris to seek work, and had found it 
for a while and prospered; and then 
had fallen sick and lost it, and strug- 
gled for a while, and then died, running 
the common course of so many lives 
amongst you. They had left Lili alone 
at sixteen, or rather worse than alone— 
with an old grandam, deaf and quite 
blind, who could do nothing for her own 
support, but sat all day in a wicker chair 
by the lattice or the stove, according as 
the season was hot or cold, and mum- 
bled a little inarticulately over her worn 
wooden beads. 

Her employers allowed Lili to bring 
these boxes to decorate at home, and 
she painted at them almost from dawn 
to night. She swept, she washed, she 
stewed, she fried, she dusted; she did all 
the housework of her two little rooms; 
she tended the old woman in all ways; 
and she did all these things with such 
cleanliness and deftness that the attics 
were wholesome as a palace; and 
though her pay was very small, she yet 
found means and time to have her linen 
spotless and make her pots and pans 
shine like silver and gold, and to give 
a grace to all the place, with the song 
of a happy bird and the fragrance of 
flowers that blossomed their best and 
their sweetest for her sake, when they 
would fain have withered to the root 
and died in their vain longing for the 
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pure breath of the fields and the cool 
of a green woodland world. 

It was a little, simple, hard life, no 
doubt—a life one would have said scarce 
worth all the trouble it took to get bread 
enough to keep it going. A hard life, 
coloring always the same eternal little 
prints all day long, no matter how sweet 
the summer day might be, or how hot 
the tired eyes. 

A hard life, with all the wondrous, 
glorious, wasteful, splendid life of the 
beautiful city around it in so terrible 
a contrast; with the roll of the carriages 
day and night on the stones beneath, 
and the pattering of the innumerable 
feet below, all hurrying to some pleas- 
ure, and every moment some burst of 
music or some chime of bells or some 
ripple of laughter on the air. A hard 
life, sitting one’s self in a little dusky 
garret in the roof, and straining one’s 
sight for two sous an hour, and listening 
to an old woman’s childish mutterings 
and reproaches, and having always to 
shake the head in refusal of the neigh- 
bors’ invitations to a day in the woods 
or a sail on the river. A hard life, no 
doubt, when one is young and a wo- 
man, and has soft, shining eyes and a 
red, curling mouth. 

And yet Lili was content. 

Content, because she was a French 
girl ; because she had always been poor, 
and thought two sous an hour, riches; 
because she loved the helpless old crea- 
ture whose senses had all died while 
her body lived on; because she was an 
artist at heart, and saw beautiful things 
round her even when she scoured her 
brasses and washed down her bare 
floor. 

Content, because with it all she man- 
aged to gather a certain “sweetness and 
light” into her youth of toil; and when 
she could give herself a few hours’ holi- 
day, and could go beyond the barriers, 
and roam a little in the wooded places, 
and come home with a knot of prim- 
roses or a plume of lilac in her hands, 
she was glad and grateful as though she 
had been given gold and gems. 

Ah! In the lives of you who have 
wealth and leisure we, the flowers, are 
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but one thing among many: we have 
a thousand rivals in your porcelains, 
your jewels, your luxuries, your in- 
taglios, your mosaics, all your treasures 
of art, all your baubles of fancy. But 
in the lives of the poor we are alone: 
we are all the art, all the treasure, all 
the grace, all the beauty of outline, all 
the purity of hue that they possess: 
often we are all their innocence and all 
their religion too. 

Why do you not set yourselves to 
make us more abundant in those joy- 
less homes, in those sunless windows ? 

Now, this street of hers was very nar- 
row: it was full of old houses, that nod- 
ded their heads close together as they 
talked, like your old crones over their 
fireside gossip. 

I could, from my place in the win- 
dow, see right into the opposite garret 
window. It had nothing of my nation 
in it, save a poor colorless stone-wort, 
who got a dismal living in the gutter 
of the roof, yet who too, in his hum- 
ble way, did good and had his friends, 
and paid the sun and the dew for call- 
ing him into being. For on that rain- 
pipe the little dusty, thirsty sparrows 
would rest and bathe and plume them- 
selves, and bury their beaks in the pale 
stone-crop, and twitter with one an- 
other joyfully, and make believe that 
they were in some green and amber 
meadow in the country in the cowslip 
time. 

I did not care much for the stone-crop 
or the sparrows; but in the third sum- 
mer of my captivity there with Lili the 
garret casement opposite stood always 
open, as ours did, and I could watch its 
tenant night and day as I chose. 

He had an interest for me. 

He was handsome, and about thirty 
years old; with a sad and noble face, 
and dark eyes full of dreams, and 
cheeks terribly hollow, and clothes ter- 
ribly threadbare. 

He thought no eyes were on him 
when my lattice looked dark, for his 
garret, like ours, was so high that no 
glance from the street ever went to it. 
Indeed, when does a crowd ever pause to 
look at a garret, unless by chance a man 
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have hanged himself out of its window? 
That in thousands of garrets men may 
be dying by inches for lack of bread, 
lack of hope, lack of justice, is not 
enough to draw any eyes upward to 
them from the pavement. 

He thought himself unseen, and I 
watched him many a long hour of the 
summer night when I sighed at my 
square open pane in the hot, sulphur- 
ous mists of the street, and tried to see 
the stars and could not. For, between 
me and the one small breadth of sky 
which alone the innumerable roofs left 
visible, a vintner had hung out a huge 
gilded imperial crown as a sign on his 
roof-tree; and the crown, with its sham 
gold turning black in the shadow, hung 
between me and the planets. 

I knew that there must be many hu- 
man souls in a like plight with myself, 
with the light of heaven blocked from 
them by a gilded tyranny, and yet I 
sighed and sighed and sighed, thinking 
of the white pure stars of Provence 
throbbing in her violet skies. 

A rose is hardly wiser than a poet, 
you see: neither rose nor poet will be 
comforted, and be content to dwell in 
darkness because a crown of tinsel 
swings on high. 

Well, not seeing the stars as I strove 
to do, I took refuge in sorrow for my 
neighbor. It is well for your poet when 
he turns to a like resource. Too often 
I hear he takes, instead, to the wine- 
cellar which yawns under the crown 
that he curses. 

My neighbor, I soon saw, was poorer 
even than we were. He was a painter, 
and he painted beautiful things. But 
his canvases and the necessaries of his 
art were nearly all that his empty attic 
had in it; and when, after working many 
hours with a wretched glimmer of oil, 
he would come to his lattice and lean 
out, and try as I had tried to see the 
stars, and fail as I had failed, I saw that 
he was haggard, pallid and weary unto 
death with two dire diseases—hunger 
and ambition. 

He could not see the stars because of 
the crown, but in time, in those long 
midsummer nights, he came to see a 
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little glowworm amongst my blossoms, 
which in a manner, perhaps, did nearly 
as well. 

He came to notice Lili at her work. 
Often she had to sit up half the night to 
get enough coloring done to make up 
the due amount of labor; and she sat 
at her little deal table, with her little 
feeble lamp, with her beautiful hair 
coiled up in a great knot and her pretty 
head drooping so wearily—as we do in 
the long days of drought—but never 
once looking off, nor giving way to re- 
bellion or fatigue, though from the whole 
city without there came one ceaseless” 
sound, like the sound of an endless sea; 
which truly it was—the sea of pleasure. 

Not for want of coaxings, not for 
want of tempters, various and subtle, 
and dangers often and perilously sweet, 
did Lili sit there in her solitude earning 
two sous an hour with straining sight 
and aching nerves that the old paralytic 
creature within might have bed and 
board without alms. Lili had been sore 
beset in athousand ways, for she was very 
fair to see; but she was proud and she 
was innocent, and she kept her courage 
and her honor; yea, though you smile 
—though she dwelt under an attic roof, 
and that roof a roof of Paris. 

My neighbor, in the old gabled win- 
dow over the way, leaning above his 
stone-wort, saw her one night thus at 
work by her lamp, with the silver ear- 
rings, that were her sole heirloom and 
her sole wealth, drooped against the 
soft hues and curves of her graceful 
throat. 

And when he had looked once, he 
looked every night, and found her 
there ; and I, who could see straight 
into his chamber, saw that he went and 
made a picture of it all—of me, and the 
bird in the cage, and the little old dusky 
lamp, and Lili with her silver ear-rings 
and her pretty, drooping head. 

Every day he worked at the picture, 
and every night he put his light out and 
came and sat in the dark square of his 
lattice, and gazed across the street 
through my leaves and my blossoms at 
my mistress. Lili knew nothing of this 
watch which he kept on her: she had 
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put up a little blind of white network, 
and she fancied that it kept out every 
eye when it was up; and often she took 
even that away, because she had not 
the heart to deprive me of the few faint 
breezes which the sultry weather’ gave 
us. 

She never saw him in his dark hole 
in the old gable there, and I never be- 
trayed him—not I. Roses have been 
the flowers of silence ever since the 
world began. Are we not the flowers 
of love? 

“Who is he?” I asked of my gossip 
the vine. The vine had lived fifty years 
in the street, and knew the stories and 
sorrows of all the human bees in the 
hive. 

“He is called René Claude,”’ said the 

vine. “He is aman of genius. He is 
very poor.” 

“You use synonyms,” murmured the 
old balsam who heard. 

“He is an artist,”’ the vine continued. 
“He is young. He comes from the 
south. His people are guides in the 
Pyrenees. He is a dreamer of dreams. 
He has taught himself many things. 
He has eloquence too. There is a little 
club at the back of the house which I 
climb over. I throw a tendril or two 
in at the crevices and listen. The shut- 
ters are closed. It is forbidden by law 
for men to meet so. There René speaks 
by the hour, superbly. Such a rush of 
words, such a glance, such a voice, like 
the roll of musketry in anger, like the 
sigh of music in sadness! Though Iam 
old, it makes the little sap there is left in 
me thrill and grow warm. He paints 
beautiful things too; so the two swal- 
lows say who build under his eaves ; 
but I suppose it is not of much use: no 
one believes in him, and he almost 
starves. He is young yet, and feels the 
strength in him, and still strives to do 
great things for the world that does not 
care a jot whether he lives or dies. He 
will go on so a little longer. Then he 
will end like me. I used to try and 
bring forth the best grapes I could, 
though they had shut me away from 
any sun to ripen them and any dews to 
cleanse the dust from them. But no 
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one cared. No one gave me a drop of 
water to still my thirst, nor pushed 
away a brick to give me a ray more of 
light. So I ceased to try and produce 
for their good; and I only took just so 
much trouble as would keep life in me 
myself. It will be the same with this 
man.” 

I, being young and a rose, the flower 
loved of the poets, thought the vine was 
a cynic, as many of you human crea- 
tures grow to be in the years of your 
age when the leaves of your life fall 
sere. I watched René long and often. 
He was handsome, he suffered much; 
and when the night was far spent he 
would come to his hole in the gable and 
gaze with tender, dreaming eyes past 
my pale foliage to the face of Lili. I 
grew to care for him, and I disbelieved 
the prophecy of the vine; and I prom- 
ised myself that one summer or an- 
other, near or far, the swallows, when 
they came from the tawny African 
world to build in the eaves of the city, 
would find their old friend flown and 
living no more in a garret, but in some 
art-palace where men knew his fame. 

So I dreamed—I, a little white rose, 
exiled in the passage of a city, seeing 
the pale moonlight reflected on the gray 
walls and the dark windows, and trying 
to cheat myself by a thousand fancies 
into the faith that I once more blossom- 
ed in the old sweet leafy garden-ways 
in Provence. 

One night—the hottest night of the 
year—Lili came to my side by the open 
lattice. It was very late: her work was 
done for the night. She stood a mo- 
ment, with her lips rested softly on me, 
looking down on the pavement that 
glistened like silver in the sleeping rays 
of the moon. 

For the first time she saw the painter 
René watching her from His niche in 
the gable, with eyes that glowed and 
yet were dim. 

I think women foresee with certain 
prescience when they will be loved. 
She drew the lattice quickly to, and 
blew the lamp out: she kissed me in 
the darkness. Because her heart was 
glad or sorry? Both, perhaps. 
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Love makes one selfish. For the 
first time she left my lattice closed all 
through the oppressive hours until day- 
break. 

“Whenever a woman sees anything 
out of her window that makes her eager 
to look again, she always shuts the 
shutter. Why, I wonder?” said the 
balsam to me. 

“That she may peep unsuspected 
through a chink,” said the vine round 
the corner, who could overhear. 

It was profane of the vine, and in re- 
gard to Lili untrue. She did not know 
very well, I dare say, why she withdrew 
herself on that sudden impulse, as the 
pimpernel shuts itself up at the touch 
of a raindrop. 

But she did not stay to look through 
a crevice: she went straight to her little 
narrow bed, and told her beads and 
prayed, and slept till the cock crew 
in a stable near and the summer day- 
break came. 

She might have been in a chamber 
all mirror and velvet and azure and 
gold in any one of the ten thousand 
places of pleasure, and been leaning 
over gilded balconies under the lime 
leaves, tossing up little paper balloons 
in the air for gay wagers of love and 
wine and jewels. Pleasure had asked 
her more than once to come down from 
her attic and go with its crowds; for 
she was fair of feature and lithe of limb, 
though only a work-girl of Paris. And 
she would not, but slept here under the 
eaves, as the swallows did. 

“We have not seen enough, little 
rose, you and I,” she would say to me 
with a smile and a sigh. ‘But it is bet- 
ter to be a little pale, and live a little in 
the dark, and be a little cramped in a 
garret window, than to live grand in 
the sun for a moment, and the next to 
be tossed away in a gutter. And one 
can be so happy anyhow—almost any- 
how !—when one is young. If I could 


only see a very little piece more of the 
sky, and get every Sunday out to the 
dear woods, and live one floor lower, 
so that the winters were not quite so 
cold and the summers not quite so hot, 
and find a little more time to go to mass 
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in the cathedral, and be able to buy a 
pretty blue-and-white home of porcelain 
for you, I should ask nothing more of 
the blessed Mary—nothing more upon 
earth.” 

She had had the same simple bead- 
roll of innocent wishes ever since the 
first hour that she had raised me from 
the dust of the street; and it would, I 
doubt not, have remained her only one 
all the years of her life, till she should 
have glided down into a serene and 
cheerful old age of poverty and labor 
under that very same roof, without the 
blessed Mary ever deigning to hearken 
or answer. Would have done so if the 
painter René could have seen the stars, 
and so had not been driven to look 
instead at the glowworm through my 
leaves. 

But after that night on which she 
shut to the lattice so suddenly, I think 
the bead-roll lengthened—lengthened, 
though for some time the addition to it 
was written on her heart in a mystical 
language which she did not try to trans- 
late even to herself—I suppose fearing 
its meaning. 

René made approaches to his neigh- 
bor’s friendship soon after that night. 
He was but an art-student, the son of a 
poor mountaineer, and with scarce a 
thing he could call his own except an 
easel of deal, a few plaster casts anda 
bed of straw. She was but a working- 
girl, born of Breton peasants, and own- 
ing as her sole treasures two silver ear- 
rings and a white rose. 

But for all that, no courtship could 
have been more reverential on the one 
side or fuller of modest grace on the 
other if the scene of it had been a pal- 
ace of princes or a chateau of the nobles, 

He spoke very little. 

The vine had said that at the club 
round the corner he was very eloquent, 
with all the impassioned and fierce elo- 
quence common to men of the south. 
But with Lili he was almost mute. The 
vine, who knew human nature well— 
as vines always do, since their juices 
unlock the secret thoughts of men and 
bring to daylight their darkest passions 
—the vine said that such silence in one 
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by nature eloquent showed the force of 
his love and its delicacy. 

This may beso: I hardly know. My 
lover the wind, when he is amorous, is 
loud, but then it is true his loves are 
not often very constant. 

René chiefly wooed her by gentle 
service. He brought her little lovely 
wild flowers, for which he ransacked 
the woods of St. Germains and Meudon. 
He carried the billets of her fire-wood 
up the seven long, twisting, dirty flights 
of stairs. He fought for her with the 
wicked old porteress at the door down 
stairs. He played to her in the gray of 
the evening on a quaint simple flute, 
a relic of his boyhood, the sad, wild, 
touching airs of his own southern moun- 
tains—played at his open window while 
the lamps burned through the dusk, till 
the people listened at their doors and 
casements and gathered in groups in the 
passage below, and said to one another, 
“* How clever he is !—and he starves.” 

He did starve very often, or at least 
he had to teach himself to keep down 
hunger with a morsel of black chaff- 
bread arid a stray roll of tobacco. And 
yet I could see that he had become 
happy. 

Lili never asked him within her door. 
All the words they exchanged were 
from their open lattices, with the space 
of the roadway between them. 

I heard every syllable they spoke, 
and they were on the one side most in- 
nocent and on the other most reverent- 
ial. Ay, though you may not believe 
it—you who know the people of Paris 
from the travesties of theatres and the 
slanders of salons. 

And all this time secretly he worked 
on at her portrait. He worked out of 
my sight and hers, in the inner part of 
his garret, but the swallows saw and 
told me. There are never any secrets 
between birds and flowers. 

We used to live in Paradise together, 
and we love one another as exiles do; 
and we hold in our cups the raindrops 
to slake the thirst of the birds, and the 
birds in return bring to us from many 
lands and over many waters tidings of 
those lost ones who have been torn 
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from us to strike the roots of our race 
in far-off soils and under distant suns. 

Late in the summer of the year, one 
wonderful féte-day, Lili did for once get 
out to the woods, the old kindly green 
woods of Vincennes. 

A neighbor on a lower floor, a woman 
who made poor scentless, senseless, 
miserable imitations of all my race in 
paper, sat with the old bedridden grand- 
mother while Lili took her holiday—so 
rare in her life, though she was one of the 
motes in the bright champagne of the 
dancing air of Paris. I missed her 
sorely on each of those few sparse days 
of her absence, but for her I rejoiced. 

“ Fe reste: tu ’t’en vas,” says the 
rose to the butterfly in the poem; and 
I said so in my thoughts to her. 

She went to the broad level grass, to 
the golden fields of the sunshine, to the 
sound of the bees murmuring over the 
wild purple thyme, to the sight of the 
great snowy clouds slowly sailing over 
the sweet blue freedom of heaven—to 
all the things of my birth-right and my 
deathless remembrance—all that no wo- 
man can love as a rose can love them. 

But I was not jealous; nay, not though 
she had cramped me in a little earth- 
bound cell of clay. I envied wistfully 
indeed, as I envied the swallows their 
wings which cleft the air, asking no 
man’s leave for their liberty. But I 
would not have maimed a swallow’s 
pinion had I had the power, and I 
would not have abridged an hour of 
Lili’s freedom. Flowers are like your 
poets: they give ungrudgingly, and, 
like all lavish givers, are seldom re- 
compensed in kind. 

We cast all our world of blossom, all 
our treasury of fragrance, at the feet of 
the one we love; and then, having spent 
ourselves in that too abundant sacrifice, 
you cry, “A yellow, faded thing !—to 
the dust-hole with it!’’ and root us up 
violently and fling us to rot with the 
refuse and offal; not remembering the 
days when our burden of beauty made 
sunlight in your darkest places, and 
brought the odors of a lost paradise to 
breathe over your bed of fever. 

Well, there is one consolation. Just 
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so likewise do you deal with your hu- 
man wonder-flower of genius. 

Lili went for her day in the green mid- 
summer world—she and a little blithe, 
happy-hearted group of young work- 
people—and I stayed in the garret win- 
dow, hot and thirsty, and drooping and 
pale, choked by the dust that drifted up 
from. the pavement, and hearing little 
all day long save the quarrels of the 
sparrows and the whirr of the engine- 
wheels in a baking-house close at hand. 

For it was some great day or other, 
when all Paris was out ex féfe, and ev- 
ery one was away from his or her home, 
except such people as the old bedrid- 
den woman and the cripple who watch- 
ed her. So, at least, the white roof- 
pigeons told me, who flew where they 
listed, and saw the whole splendid city 
beneath them—saw all its glistening of 
arms and its sheen of palace roofs, all 
its gilded domes and its white, wide 
squares, all its crowds, many-hued as a 
field of tulips, and its flashing eagles 
golden as the sun. 

When I had been alone two hours, 
and whilst the old building was silent 
and empty, there came across the street 
from his own dwelling-place the artist 
René, with a parcel beneath his arm. 

He came up the stairs with a light, 
noiseless step, and pushed open the 
door of our attic. He paused on the 
threshold a moment, with the sort of 
reverent, hushed look on his face that 
I had seen on the faces of one or two 
swarthy, bearded, scarred soldiers as 
they paused before the picinas at the 
door of the little chapel which stood in 
my sight on the other side of our street. 

Then he entered, placed that which 
he carried on a wooden chair fronting 
the light, uncovered it, and went quietly 
out again, without the women in the 
inner closet hearing him. 

What he had brought was the canvas 
I had seen grow under his hand, the 
painting of me and the lamp and Lili. 
I do not doubt how he had done it: it 
was surely the little attic window, home- 
ly and true in likeness, and yet he had 
glorified us all, and so framed in my 
leaves and my white flowers, the low 
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oil flame and the fair head of my mis- 
tress, that there was that in the little 
picture which made me tremble and yet 
be glad. On a slender slip of paper 
attached to it there was written, “Il n’y 
a pas de nuit sans étoile.” 

Of him I saw no more. The picture 
kept me silent company all that day. 

At evening Lili came. It was late. 
She brought with her a sweet, cool per- 
fume of dewy mosses and fresh leaves 
and strawberry plants—sweet as honey. 
She came in with a dark, dreamy bril- 
liance in her eyes and long coils of 
foliage in her hands. 

She brought to the canary chickweed 
and a leaf of lettuce. She kissed me 
and laid wet mosses on my parching 
roots, and fanned me with the breath 
of her fresh lips. She took to the old 
women within a huge cabbage leaf full 
of cherries, having, I doubt not, gone 
herself without in order to bring the 
ruddy fruit to them. 

She had been happy, but she was 
very quiet. To those who love the 
country as she and I did, and, thus lov- 
ing it, have to dwell in cities, there is 
as much of pain, perhaps, as of pleas- 
ure in a fleeting glimpse of the lost 
heaven. 

She was tired, and sat for a while, 
and did not see the painting, for it was 
dusk. She only saw it when she rose 
and turned to light the lamp: then, with 
a little shrill cry, she fell on her knees 
before it in her wonder and her awe, 
and laughed and sobbed a little, and 
then was still again, looking at this like- 
ness of herself. 

The written words took her long to 
spell out, for she could scarcely read, 
but when she had mastered them, her 
head sank on her breast with a flush 
and a smile, like the glow of the dawn 
over Provence, I thought. 

She knew whence it came, no doubt, 
though there were many artists and stu- 
dents of art in that street. 

But then there was only one who had 
watched her night after night as men 
watched the stars of old to read their 
fates in the heavens. 

Lili was only a young ouvriére, she 
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was only a girl of the people: she had 
quick emotions and innocent impulses ; 
she had led her life straightly because 
it was her nature, as it is of the lilies— 
her namesakes, my cousins—to grow 
straight to the light, pure and spotless. 
But she was of the populace: she was 
frank, fearless and strong, despite all 
her dreams. She was glad, and she 
sought not to hide it. With a gracious 
impulse of gratitude she turned to the 
lattice and leaned past me, and looked 
for my neighbor. 

He was there in the gloom: he strove 
not to be seen, but a stray ray from a 
lamp at the vintner’s gleamed on his 
handsome dark face, lean and pallid 
and yearning and sad, but full of force 
and of soul like a head of Rembrandt’s. 
Lili stretched her hands to him with a 
noble, candid gesture and a sweet, 
tremulous laugh: “ What you have giv- 
en me !—it is you ?—it zs you?” 

“Mademoiselle forgives?’ he mur- 
mured, leaning as far out as the gable 
would permit. The street was still de- 
serted, and very quiet. The theatres 
were all open to the people that night 
free, and bursts of music from many 
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quarters rolled in through the sultry 
darkness. 

Lili colored over all her fair pale face, 
even as I have seen my sisters’ white 
breasts glow to a wondrous wavering 
warmth as the sun of the west kissed 
them. She drew her breath with a 
quick sigh. She did not answer him in 
words, but with a sudden movement of 
exquisite eloquence she broke from me 
my fairest and my last-born blossom 
and threw it from her lattice into his. 

Then, as he caught it, she closed the 
lattice with a swift, trembling hand, and 
left the chamber dark, and fled to the 
little sleeping-closet where her crucifix 
and her mother’s rosary hung together 
above her bed. 

As for me, I was left bereaved and 
bleeding. The dew which waters the 
growth of your human love is usually 
the tears or blood of some martyred life. 

I loved Lili. 

I prayed, as my torn stem quivered 
and my fairest begotten sank to her 
death in the night and the silence, that 
I might be the first and the last to suf- 
fer from the human love born that night. 

I, a rose—Love’s flower. 





Nessun maggior’ dolore 
Che ricordarsi del tempo felice 


Nella miseria. 


HERE is no greater sorrow, Dante said, 


Than to remember happy days in grief. 

But to remember? Is this sorrow chief? 

Can no more weight upon the heart be laid? 
Yea; if from out those pleasures, which upbraid 

Our present ills, return a withered leaf, 

A face, a song—to sense however brief— 

That thing is more than Memory’s whole parade. 
It is as though a sailor, from the wave 

On which he struggles, sees his wreck go by, 
An arm's length only from his yielding grave, 

And hails his loss with a despairing cry, 
Knowing the bark can neither live nor save, 

Then tastes his briny death without a sigh. 

GEORGE H. BoKEr. 
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«* One morn a Peri at the gate 
Of Eden stood disconsolate.”’ 


HE poor Peri was certainly to be 
pitied, but to her senses were 
vouchsafed gleams of celestial light, 
gushes of angelic melody and the per- 
fume of the unfading flowers within. 
But we poor mortal women, who take 
heed wherewithal we shall be clothed, 
have been in a far worse plight since 
the closing of the gate of the American 
Paradise—the portal from whence issued 
the mandates and the munitions for the 
armies of Queen Fashion—at first by its 
grim besiegers, and later by its fractious 
guardians. Unless it be speedily open- 
ed we may look for a new siege, con- 
ducted by an army of Amazons rendered 
desperate by their fashionless condition, 
inflamed by the thought of an inexhaust- 
ible booty of bonnets and dresses, and 
rushing forward to the assault with the 
inspiring war-cry of ‘“* Chiffons !” 

What the works of Beethoven and 
Mozart are to a musician, or the treas- 
ures of the Vatican and the Louvre to 
lovers of Art, the shops of Paris are to 
a feminine shopper. And what true 
woman goes not to Paris with intent to 
shop? Even if such be not the purpose 
of her going, it is impossible for any 
lady with an honest, healthy love for 
beautiful and tasteful dress to stroll un- 
moved through the temptations that 
assail her from every shop-window on 
the Boulevards. An unsexed hybrid 
panting for pantaloons or a cold-blood- 
ed petticoat philosopher might indeed 
scowl undazzled upon the bonnets and 
dresses, the shawls, laces, jewels, furs, 
ribbons and flowers which, each and all 
the loveliest of their kind, move the 
feminine eye to gaze and the feminine 
soul to be enchanted. But a real wo- 
man, with taste and sense, and a desire 
to fulfill to the best of her ability that 
duty which the eloquent author of 
Eothen defines as woman’s first duty in 
this sublunary world—namely, of look- 
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ing pretty—may as well come down at 
once, like Davy Crockett’s ’coon. Let 
her put money in her purse, and then 
surrender at discretion. 

We will therefore picture to ourselves 
our Ameéricaine after a week’s sojourn 
and constant sight-seeing in Paris. She 
has visited the galleries of the Louvre 
and the Luxembourg, has seen the 
Madeleine and Notre Dame and the 
Pantheon, and has taken a drive in the 
Bois de Boulogne: she begins to dis- 
tinguish the Rue Richelieu from the Rue 
Vivienne, and can actually find her way 
from the Place Vendéme to the Boule- 
vards without any trouble. By this time 
the first keen edge of curiosity has been 
dulled, and she strolls forth, properly 
escorted or attended of course, and pro- 
ceeds to inspect the wonders presented 
to her in the glittering succession of the 
shop-windows. Straightway she begins 
to covet her neighbors’ goods, and goes 
on ina reckless way breaking the tenth 
commandment; which is, by the way, 
probably as often broken in Paris as is 
the seventh, and that is saying a good 
deal. From the treasures displayed by 
Samper, jeweler to the ex-queen of 
Spain, whose window, once christened 
the Lorette's Chapel, recalls the “fabled 
splendors of the jeweled casements of 
Aladdin's palace, down to the fruit and 
asparagus exhibited by Messrs. Potel & 
Chabot, everything she sees is bewilder- 
ingly perfect of its kind. And what is 
worst of all, she sees spread out before 
her hundreds of things of which indeed 
she had dreamed, but in whose exist- 
ence she had never actually believed. 
Every woman who thinks about her 
dress at all has shaped in visions be- 
witching ornaments and _ fascinating 
toilettes, which she confesses to herself 
she would like to possess did such mar- 
vels ever really find a local habitation 
on this sublunary globe. And, behold! 
here they are. There glitters the neck- 
lace whose pattern she sketched so long 
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ago—here sweeps the silk of the very 
shade she despaired of ever beholding. 
That lace, exquisite as though designed 
by a poet and woven by a fairy, has 
just reached that impossible pitch of 
fineness and artistic beauty which she 
longed to see. In yonder modiste’s 
window bloom the blossoms whose vel- 
vet petals she thought inimitable—from 
yonder rod hangs suspended a Chan- 
tilly shawl whose vapory darkness 
seems woven from the midnight air. 
Put money in thy purse, O thou tempt- 
ed worse than ever was St. Anthony !— 
put money in thy purse, and then thou 
wilt not be forced to endure torments 
worse than were those of Tantalus. 

But when, with well-filled purse, our 
fair but inexperienced traveler essays to 
enter one of these bewitching establish- 
ments, she not unfrequently finds that 
the feminine Paradise of Parisian shops 
conceals a very unpleasant serpent in 
the shape of the Parisian shopkeeper. 
American ladies are accustomed to en- 
ter the splendid stores of New York, 
Philadelphia or Boston with a calm and 
certain conviction that, whatever else 
they may vainly seek for, politeness 
will never be found wanting, even 
should they depart without making pur- 
chases and after giving much trouble. 
They may, if so inclined, spend hours at 
the establishments of Stewart, Tiffany, 
Homer and Bailey, and spend nothing 
else, yet will they never be reproved for 
the wasted time and disappointed ex- 
pectations of the clerks by even an im- 
patient gesture, a hasty word or an 
angry glance. They may wander at 
will through the gorgeous commercial 
palaces of our great cities, and feast 
their eyes on the marvels they contain 
unchallenged and unquestioned, save 
by an occasional query from some at- 
tentive salesman as to whether they 
wish to see anything in particular, and 
he, on receiving a reply in the negative, 
will usually retreat with a half-apolo- 
getic bow. 

Flushed with these recollections and 
experiences, strong in the conviction 
that her womanhood and her refine- 
ment will ensure her courteous treat- 
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ment from the shopkeepers of that na- 
tion cited as being the politest in the 
world, our Américaine dons her prettiest 
walking-dress and sallies forth to look, 
to inspect, possibly to buy. Delicious 
moment, when a woman’s dream of 
Parisian finery is about to receive gor- 
geous realization! So she wends her 
way to one of those gigantic magasins 
de nouveautés, as they are termed—the 
Grand Magasin du Louvre, La Com- 
pagnie Lyonnaise or the Grand Maga- 
sin de la Paix—and after hovering a 
few moments about the door or devoting 
a little time to an inspection of the treas- 
ures displayed behind the mighty plate- 
glass windows, she steps across the 
threshold. Instantly a Babel of sounds, 
a crowd of shopmen, assail her: “ What 
does madame want?” “Will madame 
please to inspect these wonderful hand- 
kerchiefs, only one franc and ninety-five 
centimes each, and all pure linen?” 
“Step this way, madame, this way, and 
inspect the cheapest fans in Paris.” 
“Will not madame condescend to look 
at these ribbons, reduced to half price 
only yesterday?” “This is the silk 
counter, madame—richest Lyons fabrics 
at fabulously low prices.” “ Does mad- 
ame want anything to-day in stockings ? 
—wonderful articles, superior to the Eng- 
lish.”” Stunned, overwhelmed, confused, 
our traveler tries in vain to collect her 
thoughts and to remember what she 
really did want, and at last contrives to 
stammer forth “Silk jackets,” having 
bid adieu in one brief moment to all her 
pleasant dreams of a sauntering inspec- 
tion of the treasures about her. Twen- 
ty-nine of her tormentors retire: the 
thirtieth pioneers her past counters and 
shelves loaded with attractions on which, 
for fear of a fresh assault, she scarcely 
dares to cast a passing glance, and 
finally they reach the cloak department. 

“Silk jackets? Of what style?” asks 
the shopman. 

“I do not know: I cannot tell till I 
see the latest fashions.” 

One jacket, hideously ugly, is pro- 
duced, placed on the shoulders of the 
dummy figure, and the shopman retires 
a step or two to judge of the effect. 
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“How does madame like it ?” 

“Not at all.” 

“But it is the very latest style, and 
just inspect the gorgeous quality of the 
silk. Madame could not do better than 
to take it.” 

But madame won't: she sees that the 
thing is ugly, and she does not want 
it; so she says, “Pray show me some 
others.” 

Jacket No. 2 is slowly drawn forth 
from its hiding-place. It is a little worse 
than the first, and madame confesses 
freely that it does not please her. 

“Will you be kind enough to tell me 
what kind of a garment you do want?” 
$ays the shopman in a tone that lends 
to his words a color of exasperating im- 
pertinence. 

“T cannot tell till I have seen all the 
different styles.” 

The shopman catches up the rejected 
garment and flings it to the other side 
of the room: 

“Mon Dieu! Madame, if you don’t 
know your own mind, do you think I 
can spend a whole day in trying to know 
it for you ?” 

And exit the lady with a very con- 
siderable accession to the color of her 
cheeks and to her knowledge of French 
politeness. 

If, unwarned by this brief experience, 
she essays again, her second state is 
likely to be worse than the first. Final- 
ly, she learns that she must assume a 
tone and manner never rendered neces- 
sary in any of her shopping transactions 
at home—in a word, that she must pro- 
tect herself from covert impertinence, 
as well as open rudeness, by a hauteur 
and decision in look and speech which 
are probably entirely foreign to her 
nature. 

A very quiet, modest young American 
lady once entered one of the most ele- 
gant of the many handsome stores which 
surround the Hotel du Louvre to exam- 
ine some cravats which were exposed 
in the window. A very suave French- 
woman displayed them, but on inquiring 
the price the lady found that they were 
several francs dearer than were some 
others she had purchased that morning. 
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So, merely remarking, “I think they 
are too high,” she quitted the shop. 
Later in the day it-occurred to her that 
one of those cravats would match a dress 
of a peculiar shade of blue that she 
possessed, and in that case she decided 
that she would be quite willing to pay 
the extra price. So she returned to the 
shop and asked very politely to be per- 
mitted to inspect the blue cravat again. 
It was laid on the counter: she drew 
forth the scrap of her dress, and on 
comparison found that they did not 
match at all. With a few words of 
apology she turned to go. 

“You are not going to take it?’ asked 
the shopwoman. 

“No, madame. I regret to say that 
my eye deceived me—the cravat does 
not match my dress.” 

Up rose the infuriate Frenchwoman, 
her face scarlet and her eyes fairly 
ablaze. ‘‘How dare you come here to 
trouble people if you do not want to 
buy?” she fairly shrieked. ‘Get out 
of my shop, this instant!” 

Now, the whole time consumed by 
the lady’s two visits to the store could 
not have exceeded ten minutes, and the 
amount of trouble she had given was 
simply that of having the box of neck- 
ties transferred from the window to the 
counter. The attack was therefore as 
unprovoked as it was unexpected. 

But worse even than the rudeness and 
impertinence to which travelers are sub- 
jected in Paris is the gigantic system of 
cheating to which they too often fall vic- 
tims from their total lack of experience 
in any such villainy at home. The per- 
son who purchases a point-lace flounce, 
a velvet dress or a package of gloves at 
Stewart’s or Homer’s knows perfectly 
well that it is entirely unnecessary for 
him to inspect the quality or verify the 
quantity of his purchases before paying 
the bill. It is not so in Paris. The 
best-known and oldest houses do not 
scruple to add to their lawful gains by 
all kinds of cheating. I have myself 
been cognizant of cases where six yards 
of velvet have shrunk to four; where 
an embroidered dress has been found 
to be embroidered on one breadth only 
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—that one of course the part exposed to 
view; where packages of gloves have 
been opened and imperfect pairs sub- 
stituted for those chosen; and where a 
velvet cloak has been sent home, care- 
fully and elegantly done up in a box 
with quantities of ribbons and tissue- 
paper, but on being examined (the un- 
usual care in the packing having roused 
suspicion) proved to have had one of 
the breadths replaced by a defective 
piece of velvet. I have also known an 
instance where some valuable Russia 
sable-skins were sent to a highly-recom- 
mended and well-known cloak house 
in Paris to be made up, and several of 
the skins disappeared in the process. 
In another case a lady bought a splen- 
did engraved amethyst in Italy, and 
sent it to one of the fashionable jewelers 
of Paris to be set. The amethyst was 
sent home to her in an elegant setting, 
but the rich violet hues of the stone had 
faded strangely during the process ; and 
examination revealed the fact that a 
well-executed copy in purple glass had 
been substituted for the costly gem. 
Fortunately, a small flaw on the under 
side of the amethyst had not been no- 
ticed by the imitator, and the lack of 
that identifying mark in the counterfeit 
enabled the lady, by threat of legal pro- 
cess, to recover her jewel. In a less 
important but equally flagrant case an 
American lady selected a bonnet, paid 
for it very unwisely on the spot, and 
gave orders to have it sent home. When 
it arrived it proved to be a miserable 
imitation of the article she had-pur- 
chased, the feathers, lace, velvet, etc., 
being of very inferior quality. She 
went back to the milliner to make a 
complaint, saw there the identical bon- 
net she had originally selected, but, be- 
ing powerless to obtain redress, was 
forced to pay a considerable sum to 
have the exchange effected and to ob- 
tain the article she had really bought. 
An American gentleman, whilst walk- 
ing along the Rue Richelieu one evening, 
was struck with the beauty of a necklace, 
which, with the ear-rings \to match, re- 
posed in a case in one of the shop-win- 
dows. He entered the store, bought 
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the set, and permitted the shopman to 
take it to the back of the store to wrap 
it up. On reaching home he found the 
necklace was in the case all right, but 
the ear-rings had disappeared ; and on 
returning to the Rue Richelieu to inquire 
into the matter, he beheld the aforesaid 
ear-rings glittering in their former place 
in the window. But all efforts to pro- 
cure their return was useless: there had 
been no witnesses to the purchase, and 
the luckless buyer was forced to go on 
his way lamenting. 

It is a fact well known to all Ameri- 
can habitués of Paris that the heads of 
one of the largest and most celebrated 
of the glove-houses there are in the 
habit of sending in their old and paid 
bills to their former customers whenever 
the Strangers’ List apprises them of the 
arrival of these unwary foreigners. For 
in most cases the receipted bills have 
been left at home, and the hapless trav- 
eler has no other choice than to pay, 
and to anathematize French roguery as 
he does so. I was one day an eye-wit- 
ness of an amusing scene in that shop. 
A gentleman entered with a counte- 
nance highly expressive of indignation, 
and summoning the shopwoman who 
spoke English, he displayed to her a 
long bill dated some two years back. 

“T paid that bill before I left Paris,” 
he said in a very positive tone. 

“You must be mistaken, sir,”’ was the 
equally positive reply. “We never send 
in our bills after they have once been 
paid.” There was a very telling em- 
phasis on the “never.” 

“But I know that I paid this one.” 

“Perhaps you can produce the re- 
ceipt?”” This was said in a sneering 
tone, calculated to exasperate a saint. 

The gentleman made answer by lay- 
ing down his cane and the disputed bill 
upon the counter, and extracting a 
pocket-book from the breast-pocket of 
his coat. From this he drew out a 
paper, which he unfolded and held be- 
fore the shopwoman. It was the re- 


-ceipted bill. 


To do the creature justice, I must 
confess that she seemed overwhelmed 
with confusion, and was profuse in her 
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apologies ; upon which one of the pro- 
prietors of the establishment, who had 
been watching the scene from a distance, 
came to the rescue. “I think I can ex- 
plain to the gentleman how the mistake 
occurred,” he said in those mellifluous 
tones which come as natural to a 
Frenchman as purring to a cat, and are 
just about as indicative of good-nature 
or kindly feeling. ‘‘We have another 
customer of precisely the same name— 
merely an odd coincidence.” 

“But an odder coincidence,” said the 
American, buttoning up his coat and 
suddenly blossoming forth into an aston- 
ishing knowledge of French, “is, that 
this gentleman with the same name as 
mine happened to purchase the very 
same articles that I did on the very 
same days of the year.” 

And having discharged this Parthian 
arrow, he retired. 

A very fruitful source of annoyance 
to inexperienced travelers is to be found 
in the natural impulse which leads them 
to purchase dress-goods by the yard, 
thereby involving themselves in a lab- 
yrinth of difficulties ; for, as all the fash- 
ionable dressmakers of Paris expect to 
furnish both materials and trimmings to 
their customers, it is a matter of no small 
difficulty to discover a skilled and re- 
liable couturiére to make up the articles 
thus bought. Even when one of the 
more celebrated condescends to oblige 
a customer by doing so unusual a deed, 
she usually contrives to charge nearly 
as much for the making and trimming 
of the dress as she would have done 
had she furnished the materials as well. 
Then, too, there rises before me the 
recollection of that luckless lady who 
sent to a well-known and highly recom- 
mended dressmaker in Paris the silk 
and velvet whereof her costume was to 
be compounded, and who, on receiving 
a dress made of materials very inferior 
to those she had supplied, went to make 
complaint, and was told that she was a 
thief, a liar and a cheat, and was order- 
ed to quit the house instantly. It is, 


however, difficult to imagine a sublimer 
pinnacle of pride and impertinence than 


that on which the Parisian dressmakers 
Vor. VII.—37 
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had of late perched themselves. It was 
a favor to obtain their distinguished 
patronage, and any attempt at dissatis- 
faction or criticism was instantly put 
down as an insolence not to be for one 
instant tolerated by their high mighti- 
nesses. For instance, a New York belle 
once returned a dress with the request 
that it might be made a little looser at 
the throat, as it was so tight as to in- 
commode her breathing. Days rolled 
round, weeks followed them, and still 
the dress was not returned. The lady 
went in search of it, and the grande 
dame who presided over the establish- 
ment told her, with an air of haughty 
unconcern, “The dress did not please 
you, mademoiselle, so I sold it.”’ 

“Why, there it hangs!’’ exclaimed 
the young lady, pointing to the identical 
garment, which was suspended in an 
open wardrobe. 

“You are mistaken. That is not the 
dress you returned. I sold it the very 
day it was sent back.” 

And, as usual, there was no possible 
redress for the injured customer. 

It is said that a tall, raw-boned, round- 
shouldered Scotchwoman once applied 
to the celebrated Worth with intent to 
order a variety of toilettes. The great 
man considered the applicant with a 
critical eye. ‘‘Oblige me, madame, by 
walking across the room,’ he said at 
length, and the astonished lady obeyed. 
“That will do. I grieve to say that I 
cannot engage to supply your dresses, 
madame. My reputation would not 
stand it.” 

It is even said that he refused to 
“dress,” as the French idiom phrases 
it, the Princess Mathilde on similar 
grounds, the Veuve Demidoff, as the 
republicans call her, being stout and 
shapeless of figure, as well as coarse 
and plebeian of feature, like the ex- 
queen of Spain, whom she resembles 
morally as well as physically. 

Before quitting this part of the sub- 
ject, I must state that in no instance 
have I drawn on my imagination for 
the scenes and incidents I have de- 
scribed, they being all careful transcrip- 
tions of actual experiences. Nor were 
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those experiences gained in the cheap 
stores of Paris and in those out-of-the- 
way quarters frequented by bargain- 
hunters. In every case I have cited 
the affair occurred either in one of those 
establishments which have a world-wide 
fame, and which long standing and great 
celebrity cause to be much frequented, 
or else in one of the gorgeous stores, 
less known, but not less outwardly at- 
tractive, which adorn the great thor- 
oughfares of Paris. Nor do I wish to 
convey the impression that I include 
all Parisian shops and shopkeepers in 
one sweeping condemnation. There 
do exist establishments in Paris—and I 
have dealt at such—where dishonesty 
and discourtesy are unknown, and 
where the interests of the customer are 
studied to an amazing extent. I have, 
for instance, known a case where a lady 
ordered a costly walking-costume from 
a colored drawing, and on coming some 
days later to try her dress on, found 
only a model of it composed of paper 
muslin. ‘We have never yet made up 
this style,” was the explanation, ‘and 
fearing that madame might not find it 
becoming when made up, we concluded 
to try it in these materials before cutting 
arich silk.” The dress on trial proved 
to be frightfully unbecoming, and a 
second and a third pattern were made, 
the last proving highly satisfactory. On 
another occasion I saw a stout, fair- 
haired matron persitaded out of a ruby- 
colored velvet on which her heart was set, 
and induced to select another color, in- 
finitely more suitable as well as becom- 
ing, though the ruby velvet was much 
the more costly of the two. I believe it 
is not exactly de rigueur for a magazine 
article to give an address, but I take 
pleasure in here recording the name of 
this house: it is the Maison Gagelin, 
No. 83 Rue Richelieu—an _ establish- 
ment which dates back to the days of 
Marie Antoinette. 

And with all drawbacks, all disad- 
vantages in the selection and purchas- 
ing, how lovely were the articles thus 
obtained, how perfect in fit, how artistic 
in coloring, how exquisite in quality, how 
faultless in general effect! Dressmak- 
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ing and millinery in Paris soar almost 
to the level of the fine arts. With what 
wondrous dexterity and grace does a 
Frenchwoman fashion a bonnet! A 
few pieces of velvet, a yard or two of 
lace, a single sweeping plume, an hour's 
manipulation by those skillful hands, 
and, lo! a headgear fit to adorn Venus 
herself, did that cinctured divinity ever 
condescend to modern clothing. And 
how sad it is to an educated eye to see 
these exquisite dresses and dainty bon- 
nets robbed of all grace and style and 
effect by being assumed by some pon- 
derous British female, the beautiful cos- 
tume stretched out of all its fair pro- 
portions by the mountain of flesh it 
encloses, the delicately trimmed skirts 
drooping helplessly over the great strid- 
ing limbs and behind the mighty heels, 
and the latest chef d’ceuvre of Magnier 
or Marx perched on the summit of a 
huge chignon, and essaying in vain to 
shelter a face broad and crimson as the 
rising moon! And, fer contra, how 
delightful it is to see the American 
belles flit forth in all the freshness of 
their first Parisian toilettes! With all 
a Frenchwoman’s style, and with ten 
times her beauty, how well do the fair 
faces and graceful forms suit with the 
dainty loveliness of their attire, and 
how marvelously do beauteous wearer 
and beauteous apparel set off and en- 
hance each other’s perfections! Fair 
countrywomen and fellow-travelers, fast 
you may be, flirtatious you may be, friv- 
olous you may be, but you are very 
lovely to look upon, and a pride and 
pleasure to your less gifted compatriots 
and compagnons de voyage. 

Verily the lovers of chzffons have lost 
much by the downfall of the imperial 
court. Who now will set our fashions 
and teach us how to loop our dresses 
and knot our sashes? Who will com- 
mand us to wear unbecoming colors 
and ill-contrived garments and shape- 
less bonnets, making them all lovely by 
the magical word, Stylish? What suc- 
cessor in the world of Fashion has there 
been found for the fast, wild, kind- 
hearted Princess Metternich, the beau- 
tiful, bigoted, narrow-minded Eugénie ? 
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Not quiet Empress Augusta assuredly, 
nor yet her fat, frowzy daughter-in-law, 
crown princess of Prussia and princess 
royal of England—the very picture 
(and not the picture-in-little, either) of 
that stout, respectable British matron, 
Queen Victoria. We trust that some 
Parisian Pepys dwelt perdu at the im- 
perial court, and that some day we shall 
be able to call up from his pages a vision 
of the lovely Eugénie as she once ap- 
peared in all the lustre of her beauty, 
in all the gorgeousness of her regal 
toilettes. For instance, that wonderful 
dress, entirely composed of the finest 
point-lace, attired in which, and with 
the most splendid of the great diamonds 
of the world, the peerless Regent, flam- 
ing like a star upon her diadem, she 
sat enthroned on the Place Vendéme to 
witness the entry of the armies of France 
fresh from the glories of their Italian 
campaigns; or that other marvelous 
dress of diaphanous tulle, through the 
transparent puffs of which were drawn 
chains of sparkling diamonds. Then, 
too, shall we learn something respect- 
ing that suppressed costume of cloth of 
silver looped with diamond crescents 
wherein she was once minded to appear 
as the Goddess Diana at a grand dal 
costumé, with intent to prove to a cen- 
sorious world that her beauteous form 
equaled in perfection her charming face. 
Rumor said that she incautiously put it 
on to allow the emperor to judge of its 
effect, and he found it so highly satis- 
factory that he laid his imperial and 
marital commands upon her not to 
dream of wearing it in public. So, 
shrouded in a domino of plain blue 
silk, the empress was that night the 
most simply dressed and most closely 
covered of all the fair dames that adorn- 
ed the long talked-of ball. The beau- 
tiful Countess Castiglione. on a similar 
occasion was more successful in a simi- 
lar attempt. She appeared as the Queen 
of Hearts in a robe of cloth of gold cut 
open at each side nearly to the waist, 
and with the openings only caught to- 
gether at intervals with jeweled hearts, 
while beneath appeared, in flesh-color- 
ed silk tights, banded and braceleted 
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with gold and gems, those members 
which it was once unlawful to suggest 
that queens possessed. The charac- 
ter she assumed that night was looked 
upon as significant, for she had but 
lately been recognized as the successor 
to Mrs. Howard, the predecessor of 
Marguerite Bellanger, in the sovereignty 
of that evil realm, the heart of Napo- 
leon III. Equally singular and mag- 
nificent, but infinitely more modest, 
must have been the celebrated peacock 
costume once assumed by the Princess 
Anna Murat. A train composed en- 
tirely of the eyes of peacock feathers 
was worn above a dress of rich gold- 
colored satin, the corsage of which was 
almost entirely hidden by a broad band 
of jewels, worn transversely and com- 
posed of emeralds, sapphires and dia- 
monds, to represent the glancing green 
and azure of the plumaged breast of 
the royal bird. A tiny diadem of the 
same gems, and representing the pea- 
cock’s crest, crowned the fair wearer’s 
brow. What has become of that jew- 
eled baldric now? and what was the 
destiny of the diamond fringe, that 
more than royal trimming, with which 
the empress used sometimes to border 
the décolletés corsages of her state 
robes, setting her pearly shoulders in a 
border of great single diamonds, from 
each of. which another diamond, a size 
smaller, hung pendent? Will any fu. 
ture chronicler arise to tell the story of 
another diamond necklace—the superb 
triple chain, one row of which, when 
worn, rested on the fair Eugénie’s 
bosom, while the second came just be- 
low the border of her corsage, and the 
third fell to her waist ? 

But what boots it to remember those 
glittering gems, or to recall the splen- 
dors of those gay garments, when the 
court they and their wearers once adorn- 
ed is, like themselves, a worn-out piece 
of finery, tarnished, faded, cast aside ? 

Last June I witnessed at the grand 
race in the Bois de Boulogne — the 
Grand Prix de Paris—the last grand 
pageant of the Empire, the last appear- 
ance in public of that glittering, gorge- 
ous court whose splendor, extravagance 
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and profligacy have been the wonder 
and the pollution of the world. There 
was the superb equipage of the Duchesse 
de Mouchy, with its four bay horses, its 
postillions in emerald green satin fringed 
with silver, and its elegantly attired and 
lovely occupant. There too came Isa- 
bella, ex-queen of Spain, a mountain 
of pearl-colored silk, her three pale, 
fragile-looking little daughters in white, 
with their broad hats wreathed with vio- 
lets and fluttering with white ribbons, 
and her splendid coal-black horses gov- 
erned by servants in rich liveries em- 
broidered with crimson. Next comes a 
very stunning barouche, the lady on the 
back seat magnificent to behold in a 
dress of pale gray silk trimmed with 
fine old point de Venise, and with one 
exquisite crimson rose set in front of 
her coquettish-looking little hat. This 
lady, black-eyed, piquante-looking and 
smiling, is Mademoiselle X——, of the 
Palais Royal, an actress much cele- 
brated for her success in low comedy 
parts. ‘She does a// ¢hat on a salary 
of three thousand francs a year,’’ sneers 
a sullen-looking bystander with a scowl 
as the carriage moves slowly past. Then 
follows the equipage of the fair young 
Marquise de Gallifet, one of the beau- 
ties of the imperial court — youthful, 
lovely and most woefully wedded, her: 
husband being one of the most profli- 
gate members of that most profligate 
of courts. There is no trace of her 
conjugal sorrows visible on her beauti- 
ful and placid face, which attracts so 
many admiring glances as her carriage 
passes slowly down the line. Her dress 
is a marvel of the couturiére’s art, and 
is covered with trimmings composed of 
curled ostrich feathers. Yon amateur 
coachman with the broad shoulders and 
flushed face, guiding his spirited steeds 
with infinite skill amid the crush of 
cabs, carriages and equestrians, is Prince 
Achille Murat; and whispered words 
and significant glances recall, as he ap- 
pears, more than one outrageous scandal 
connected with his name. Next comes 
the four-in-hand of the Duke of Nassau, 
said to be the most elegant turn-out in 
Europe, with the four peerless dark bay 
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horses ridden by postillions in liveries 
of dark green velvet studded with silver 
buttons. Then dashes past the low, 
graceful victoria of Isabelle, douguetiére 
to the Jockey Club, its occupant brazen, 
passée and deeply rouged, but gorgeous 
in the magnificent toilette of blue and 
rose-color, made by Worth and pre- 
sented to her by the club, she being 
vowed to wear the colors of the winner 
of the “Grand Prix” till the next anni- 
versary of the great race, and blue and 
pink being the colors of the last victor, 
Count de Lagrange. How long will 
she wear the colors of the victor of to- 
day, the azure and white of M. Charles 
Lafitte, proud owner of the beautiful 
winning horse Sornette, rich gainer of 
the prize of a hundred thousand francs ? 
If she wear the blue and white till an- 
other such race-day shines over France, 
methinks her shroud will be tinct with 
heaven’s own azure and snowy white. 
And here come the imperial family—the 
pretty, graceful boy-prince, and with 
him the soft-eyed Eugénie in a dress of 
simple buff foulard and an equally sim- 
ple straw bonnet, her lips wreathed into 
her usual set smile, stereotyped and 
forced as the smiles of a ballet-dancer, 
while beside her, faultless in apparel, 
but with lack-lustre gaze, sunken eyes 
and slow, feeble gestures, sits Napoleon 
III., lifting his hat from time to time in 
answer to the greetings of personal 
friends, for the thronging crowd sends 
forth no cheer of welcome, no cry of 
Vive l’Empereur ! 

How lovely seemed the Bois de Bou- 
logne that day, in the golden lustre of 
the bright June sunlight, forest and lake 
and fountains and cascades vying with 
each other in the perfection of their sum- 
mer beauty, and giving to the eye a 
scene of such loveliness that the sense 
ached at it!, How endless looked the 
long returning procession of carriages, 
which made the road to Paris seem like 
one mighty parterre of gorgeous flow- 
ers, with the exquisite toilettes of the 
occupants, the glowing hues of silk and 
crépe de chine, the soft flutter of lace, 
the ripple of ribbons, and the bloom of 
blossoms lovely as those fashioned by 
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Nature’s self! But the retreating car- 
riages fade in the dim, dust-clouded 
distance, in the gathering shades of 
twilight. The grand race-day is over, 
the crowd has dispersed, and night, sol- 
emn and starry-eyed, broods over the 
silence of the Bois de Boulogne. Pass, 
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pageant—fall, curtain, on this last grand 
scene, the Transformation Scene from 
glittering comedy to dark and terrible 
tragedy of the imperial court of France! 
** Toutes ces choses sont passées 
Comme I’ombre et comme le vent.” 


Lucy HAMILTON HOOPER. 
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“In Berlin, says he, 
Be you fine, says he, 
And make use, says he, 
Of your eyne, says he: 
Knowledge great, says he, 
You may win, says he, 
For I’ve been, says he, 
In Berlin.” 
Hotty, Trans. 
HERE are few things which afford 
me more pleasure than to wander 
through the great old libraries of Europe 
and rummage among their quaint and 
curious volumes of forgotten lore. I 
highly value the privilege of being 
allowed to sit at leisure in their alcoves, 
and pull down one ponderous, dusty 
tome after another, “bound in brass 
and wild boar’s hide” or in beechen 
boards and blue, catching now and 
then from their crabbed black-letter 
pages some whimsical conceit, or read- 
ing some story of those ancient worthies, 
the best that ever lived “thorough the 
unyversal world.” 

Nowhere has this pleasure been oftener 
tinged with a certain pensiveness or 
melancholy than in the libraries of the 
Germans—a feeling almost as sacred as 
that which should attend the visitor in 
their village churchyards. Above all 
other men, the German finds his best 
companionship in books, and the circles 
of a society he has found so pleasant he 
wishes to enlarge until they shall em- 
brace the whole mundane brotherhood. 

He willingly relinquishes the enjoy- 
ments of social intercourse, his beloved 
mug and all the innocent and connubial 
endearments of his /vaz, to give him- 





self up wholly to his unselfish labors. 
With an unwearying and more than 
paternal affection he gathers and digs 
from innumerable sources the choicest 
roots, buds and blossoms of the True, 
the Beautiful and the Good, to furnish 
forth and embellish therewith the pages 
he is writing with such fond and con- 
fiding assiduity. Each volume we be- 
hold on these shelves informs us of 
some such earnest life, informs us, per- 
chance, of long years of penury and 
pain, of nights of sleeplessness and 
days of hunger, all endured with cheer- 
fulness in the sweet hope of fame, ‘that 
last infirmity of noble minds.” 

And now he is dead, long dead, and 
the book which he wrote, and of which 
himself was the principal reader, has 
lived its appointed life and is found no 
more among the living, except in these 
dusty alcoves or amid the heterogene- 
ous and musty collections of the anti- 
quary. But when the thoughtful soul 
passes the antiquated book, or stops a 
while to explore its pages and ramble 
among its obsolete constructions and its 
queer old cranky involutions, he will 
not.mock him who lived laborious days 
to write what no one cared to possess. 
It is the counterpart of the author’s bet- 
ter self, the faithful Horatio whom the 
dying Hamlet piteously adjures to linger 
yet a while, and in this harsh world 
draw his breath in pain to tell his story. 

‘* He gave the people of his best : 
His worst he kept, his best he gave.”’ 


Here, then, in this great library is a 
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city of the dead. Through its populous 
recesses we should tread with a greater 
reverence than along the more pleasant 
and sunny pathways of the churchyard, 
for here repose, as it were, the remains 
of the soul, while yonder is only the 
mouldering and loathsome body. And 
while the separate particles of the latter 
return, by the chemistry of decay, each 
to its native dust, and appear again, 
after an innumerable succession of 
years, to gladden our eyes in the “forms 
and hues of vegetable beauty,” who 
can tell what seeds of thought may 
have been planted in fruitful intellects 
by the mere passing glimpse of a title 
or by a casual perusal of these dead 
and forgotten pages? 

One day, after a number of hours 
thus spent in the Royal Library of Ber- 
lin, I sauntered into the reading-room. 
After looking about for a while, I had 
my attention particularly attracted by a 
robust and rosy—or rather pink-faced 
—gentleman, who, the librarian kindly 
informed me, was none other than the 
celebrated Herr Professor Doctor Kinck 
von Kinck. 

He kept buzzing and bobbing over a 
great number of large books bound in 
blue pasteboard, plucking out from a 
hundred places snippets of sentences 
and paragraphs, which he industriously 
transcribed into a memorandum-book. 
He was very short-sighted, and as he 
turned over the pages rapidly, thrusting 
his nose and green spectacles deep down 
between them, his motion reminded me 
of that of an athlete jumping through 
empty barrels set on end in a series. 

My mind recurred at once to the scene 
so delightfully described by Irving in 
his “Art of Bookmaking,” and I sup- 
posed that, as in that sketch, the per- 
sons present were all professional au- 
thors. What was my surprise when the 
librarian informed me they were popular 
lecturers, wholly distinct from the hun- 
dred ninety and seven regularly em- 
ployed in the Royal University ! 

This bit of information piqued my 
curiosity to know something further con- 
cerning them, their audiences and sub- 
jects of discourse. I asked the libra- 
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rian if it was not a matter of great diffi- 
culty to procure audiences for such a 
multitude of lecturers. He replied that 
it had become extremely difficult, and 
that the lecturers thought of petitioning 
the Prussian government to institute mili- 
tary levies in their behalf. 

Even while we were speaking, there 
presented himself in the library a col- 
lector of subscriptions for a series of 
lectures soon to be delivered “for the 
especial benefit of the laboring classes.” 
He was a stout little man, with a rather 
dirty neck, and two small and very rosy- 
bright patches of color on his white 
cheeks, in the manner peculiar to many 
beer-drinkers. The librarian was a very 
pale, thin-featured gentleman, with pre- 
ternaturally large black eyes, and one 
leg so crooked that he seemed almost 
to step on the knee. 

The stout little man deliberately hung 
his overcoat and hat on the rack, set 
his cane beneath them, approached 
and bowed very low before the libra- 
rian, smiling all over his face. The 
librarian bowed very low, smiled an 
official smile and extended his hand. 

“Good-day, Herr Doctor,” said the 
little man. 

“Good-day, mein Herr,” replied the 
librarian, in an exceedingly bland but 
non-committal voice. 

The stout little man wore a kind of 
gray jerkin, gathered tight by a band 
behind, and edged around the neck and 
pockets with green binding. From an 
inside pocket of this he now produced 
a very thin green memorandum-book, 
as broad as it was long, with leaves of 
intensely blue smooth paper. This he 
handed to the librarian, open at the 
subscription-page. ‘‘ Herr Doctor,” said 
he, “it gives me the greatest pleasure to 
inform you that Herr Professor Doctor 
Kinck von Kinck will lecture to-morrow, 
at seven o'clock P. M., in Hypothenuse 
Hall, on the Satires of Horace. I have 
the honor to say, Herr Doctor ’’—here 
he bowed quite low—“ that he has com- 
missioned me to solicit the honor of your 
subscription.” 

Upon this the librarian bowed and 
smiled that painfully polite official smile, 
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so exquisitely and so inexpressibly less 
than nothing, so far as meaning is con- 
cerned, that such an attack as this must 
slip off it as raindrops off a duck’s 
feathers. ‘Mein Herr,”’ he replied, ‘it 
gives me the greatest pleasure to learn 
that the Herr Professor Doctor Kinck 
von Kinck will lecture. I need not as- 
sure you, certainly, that none knows 
better than myself how to value the op- 
portunity thus afforded of profiting by 
the honored Herr Professor’s acknow- 
ledged great learning, if my official en- 
gagements would permit.” 

Here both bow very low again and 
smile, and the stout little man resumes: 
“The price of admission, Herr Doctor, 
has been set very low—only four silver 
Groschen per ticket.” 

Again that exquisitely and excruci- 
atingly polite official smile, the only 
answer the honored Herr Doctor libra- 
rian deigns to give to a suggestion so 
immeasurably and so insufferably con- 
temptible as one that relates to money. 
The little man now turns on him his 
last battery, and very complacently, for 
he knows it will succeed : ‘‘ Herr Doctor, 
I believe your next lecture is to be—” 

“A week from to-day, mein Herr,” 
says the learned librarian promptly. 

“And the subject, I believe—”’ 

“On a singular mass of fused flint re- 
cently found in the ashes of a burnt hay- 
stack.”” The Herr Doctor announced 
this with a very considerable animation 
and positiveness, for he had hitherto 
been exceedingly negative. 

“Ach, ja!’ The little man utters 
this in a tone of the most profound re- 
morse and self-abasement to think he 
should have forgotten, and strikes im- 
patiently before his face, as if he were 
killing a mosquito. “Pardon, Herr 
Doctor. I may do myself the honor to 
remark that the Herr Professor Doctor 
Kinck von Kinck observed, a few days 
ago, in my presence, that he certainly 
intended to be present at your lecture.” 

At this point the learned Herr Doctor 
librarian bows, and both of them smile 
very pleasantly. Need I add anything 
farther? The little man knew the libra- 


rian’s weakness, and that the certainty 
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of having one auditor was a bait at 
which he would inevitably catch. He 
knew that he could have secured his 
subscription with the lure of half an 
auditor (like the forty professors of Er- 
furt, who in 1805 had twenty-one stu- 
dents), having him sit in a partition, 
with one ear opening into one room 
and the other into another; but he 
chose to be generous. Of course he 
got his subscription, and went away 
with many bows and smiles. 

Next day I was leisurely sauntering 
along Subjectivity street, and stopped 
before one of the wooden pillars erected 
at the street-corners for that purpose, to 
read the latest bulletins of lectures. 
Among them was one announcing “A 
gratuitous course of lectures for the spe- 
cial instruction of the laboring classes ;” 
and a few of the topics were as fol- 
lows: “The Diseases of Chinese Silk- 
worms,” ‘“Salubrity of the Climate of 
Beloochistan,” “The figures of Equi- 
librium in Liquids.” 

Now, thought I to myself, is this all a 
philanthropic humbug? or are the “la- 
boring classes” of Berlin possessed of 
such immense learning as to be able to 
extract intellectual nutriment from these 
things? Goethe makes one of the cha- 
racters in Faust, on hearing a revolu- 
tionary song, declare his gratitude to 
Heaven that he is not responsible for 
the preservation of the Holy Roman 
Empire. But what government on earth 
can stand when such ponderous bould- 
ers of knowledge are pitched promiscu- 
ously about its bases? Surely Prussia 
is in danger! 

While I was thus musing, whom of 
all men should I behold but the famous 
and learned Herr Professor Doctor 
Kinck von Kinck! He whisked past 
me on a keen run, and, turning round, 
I observed, a few rods in advance of 
him, a person whose blue linen blouse 
showed him to be a member of the “la- 
boring classes,”’ and of whom the learn- 
ed Herr Professor was evidently in earn- 
est pursuit. Being an elderly gentle- 
man of a very considerable obesity, he 
waddled along with much difficulty, 
and was constantly losing ground. I 
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was certain it was he, from the im- 
mense roll of smooth, greasy-blue man- 
uscript which protruded from his pocket. 

Well now, thought I to myself, upon 
my word he is running after that work- 
man to get him for an audience! He 
wants him to listen to his lecture. This 
is no longer the pursuit of knowledge, 
but the pursuit of ignorance, under dif- 
ficulties. 

I now determined that nothing should 
deter me from hearing the professor's 
exposition of Horace. On the appoint- 
ed evening, therefore, I found myself 
in the spacious Hypothenuse Hall on 
Subjectivity street. There was not a 
soul present except the usher; but pres- 
ently the pale librarian with the crooked 
leg arrived, and limped painfully up the 
aisle. He was followed by the stout little 
agent himself with the dirty neck and 
rosy-matted cheeks. Then came two 
other persons, one of whom had wads 
of jewelers’ cotton in his ears, while the 
other had black hair and blue specta- 
cles. We five composed the audience. 

The learned Herr Professor Doctor 
arrived very promptly. He was, as be- 
fore remarked, of a short stature and 
quite obese, very fair-skinned and rud- 
dy-cheeked, though the color, as with 
many of these beer-drinkers, looked al- 
most as if painted on, and not suffused 
from beneath. His hair was yellow, 
parted high on his head, combed be- 
hind the ears, and cut off square all the 
way round. In the lobe of each ear 
was a very small ring. Around his 
neck there was wrapped a very por- 
tentous black neckcloth in many a fold, 
covering his neck thickly from his ears 
quite down to his shoulders. He moved 
up the aisle with that peculiar German 
pace or gliding motion, consisting of 
short, level steps, which, as. the novelist 
Richardson describes it in his own case, 
seems rather to steal away the ground 
than to get rid of it by perceptible 
degrees. 

He was evidently gratified by the 
warmth of our applause and the size of 
the audience. He bowed low, then un- 
tied the blue pasteboard covers, and 
read as follows: 
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“Meine Herren: The lecture, as an- 
nounced, will consist of a running com- 
mentary on Satire 9, Book I., of Q. 
Horatius Flaccus, popularly elucidating 
that amusing composition in the hodi- 
getico-exegetical method of Westner. 
The subject of the satire, as you well 
know, is the encounter of the poet with 
a persistent Roman bore. 

“Tf you will carefully observe the first 
verse of this admirable satire, you will 
discover in it a most beautiful instance 
of the adaptation of the rhythmical 
structure to the sense of the passage. 


| The poet was ascending the Sacred 


Way, which is a brisk slope upward 
from the Coliseum, and the halting 
movement of the words /éam forte Via 
Sacra fitly represents the laboriousness 
of the ascent. On the summit of the 
ascent, before you descend toward the 
Forum, stands now the Arch of Titus, 
where Horace probably sat down to 
rest himself —a movement which is 
beautifully represented by the czsura 
in the verse, where we pause, or, as it 
were, sit down, in scanning. Then the 
line concludes with the soft, liquescent 
words, sécut meus est mos, which indi- 
cate the ease of the descent. 

“You will observe, meine Herren, 
that the third line, which records the 
approach of the garrulous fool, contains 
four words of two syllables each. Now 
here is a remarkable beauty of com- 
position. Inthe first line, where Horace 
was still alone, the words are mostly of 
one syllable; in the second line, where 
he descends into the noisy Forum, the 
words swell out into a turbulent length ; 
but in the third, where the poet and the 
fool are together, a majority of the 
words are of two syllables.” [Applause 
by the man with the defective ears. | 

“Next, I will call your attention to 
the words O te, Bolane, cerebri felicem | 
O Bolanus! happy of your head! I 
need not tell you, meine Herren, that 
this celebrated passage has given rise 
to innumerable virulent controversies 
among the learned, beginning as early 
as the time of Permixtus in the second 
century. Everything hinges on the 
case of the substantive cerebrum. 
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“First, as to the reading cerebri. By 
this we must understand the poet as 
saying that Bolanus is happy of his 
head, in possession of his head—that 
is, in having any head at all. But we 
can form no conception of a man happy 
without his head; hence this reading 
seems to attribute to-the poet an imper- 
tinence, and I condemn it as spurious. 

“With regard to the reading cerebro, 
we know that poets are licensed to give 
the ablative the sense of zz, without 
employing that preposition. From this 
we should have the reading, Happy zz 
his head. But the usual sense of the 
ablative is privative, denoting absence, 
ablation or abstention. Understanding 
it so, we should read, Happy ot of his 
head. But it can hardly be supposed 
the poet would write in this manner, 
although, as a purely psychological fact, 
people are often happier out of their 
heads than they are in them.” [Pro- 
found silence. | 

“I do not attempt to deny that there 
are also many difficulties connected with 
the reading cerebrum. The phrase, Hap- 
py 22 respect to his head, would indicate 
that he was peculiarly felicitous in re- 
gard to some peculiar quality of that 
organ. If this were a serious composi- 
tion, we should be bound to suppose 
that Horace meant to congratulate him 
on his acumen or brilliancy; but since 
it is satirical, we are unsettled from the 
usual base of criticism, and compelled 
to seek for outside historical informa- 
tion. There is, indeed, an inherent 
probability that the poet meant to felici- 
tate Bolanus on his obtuseness, since 
that quality would have shielded him 
(Horace) from this fool’s inflictions. 

“But this theory, unfortunately, is up- 
set by the positive statement of Mallo- 
nius (ii. 27), that Bolanus was a re- 
markably astute advocate. On the 
other hand, however, Trebonius affirms 
with equal positiveness, in a fragment 
found at Brindisi in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, that when he dined with Bolanus 
on one occasion he had a peacock in 
the third course and boar’s head in the 
fourth, and ate his celery with sweet oil. 
This would seem to indicate that he was 
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a person of rather imbecile understand- 
ing. So this important question still 
remains sub judice. 

“ Misere cupis abire, You are mon- 
strous anxious to get away, says the in- 
exorable bore to the poet as he writhes 
and wriggles. I desire, meine Herren, 
to call your attention to the profound 
metaphysical or psychological know- 
ledge here displayed by Horace. He 
might have written vés, You wish to 
get away ; or Zetis, You seek; or desid- 
eras, You desire; or #z¢eris, You strug- 
gle; but not one of them would have 
conveyed the nice shade of meaning 
expressed by cufis. Wish denotes pure 
and simple volition ; seeé, muscular vo- 
lition, as that of a stag-hound; desire, 
intellectual, or oftener moral, volition, 
without cause or reason expressed; 
struggle, strong and violent volition, 
accompanied by kicks, blows, flinging 
of stones, and the like. But want de- 
notes intense, interior, subjective voli- 
tion—a movement of the intellect sel- 
dom found among the superficial and 
objective Italians, or even among the 
ancient Romans, but more frequent 
among northern nations. Cufpis abire / 
It is very expressive.” 

During the delivery of the above 
paragraph the professor seemed tem- 
porarily to lose himself in a profound 
metaphysical abstraction. He gradual- 
ly lost sight of his manuscript, and be- 
gan to pace slowly up and down the 
platform. Presently he fell into the 
national attitude of meditation—to wit, 
the left hand laid gently across the ab- 
domen, the head thrown slightly to the 
right and upward, and the right fore- 
finger placed alongside the nose. In 
this attitude he remained in deep medi- 
tation for some moments. Then he 
began, in a dreamy and pensive strain, 
to repeat what he had uttered, but with 
his right side toward the audience, and 
his eyes directed upon the side wall of 
the room, as if he were abstractedly 
apostrophizing an imaginary audience. 

Here I ventured to commit a breach 
of decorum to which the student of hu- 
man nature is sometimes tempted. I 
turned round and looked into the faces 
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of the audience of four persons. Any 
one who will perpetrate this piece of ill 
manners in a theatre or when listening 
to a comic speaker will be rewarded 
with an interesting phenomenon which 
will repay the loss of some of the finest 
passages. The facial muscles of the 
most impressible people in the audience, 
especially in Germany, seem to play in 
sympathy with the speaker’s, assuming 
the same smiles and distortions. These 
movements sometimes extend, among 
the Germans, even to the neck and 
arms, Causing them to gyrate in uncon- 
scious and gentle accord, as if in an ef- 
fort to assist or supplement the thought 
of the speaker. 

In like manner one may often ob- 
serve little children at play, earnestly 
intent on some circular or twisting mo- 
tion, industriously screwing their lips 
and tongues in the same direction. As 
Horace himself says— 


“*Si vis me flere, dolendum est 
Primum ipsi tibi.”” 

So now, graven on the bewildered 
face of the poor fellow with the black 
hair and blue spectacles, I saw the word 
cupis in allits pregnant significance. Let 
the reader only consider what a dread- 
ful thing it was for a member of the 
“laboring classes” to have this intense- 
ly psychological word written upon his 
lineaments! I was seriously alarmed 
for him, lest it should strike into his 
system. 

The professor presently faced his au- 
dience again, and resumed upon cufis : 

“I seem to myself, meine Herren, to 
see them before me—the irrepressible 
bore in his luxurious toga and perfumed, 
flowing locks, leering with a grin of ex- 
ultation upon the unfortunate Horace, 
who ‘sweats even down to the ends of 
his toes,’ and looks piteously about for 
Apollo or some compassionate mortal 
to hasten to his rescue. The taunting 
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tone of the impudent snob in that word 
is quite untranslatable. Cufis abire. 
Misere cupis—ha, ha, 
ha!” [Laughter.] 

“When Horace tells this impertinent 
chatterbox—”’ 

Here the Herr Professor Doctor was 
suddenly interrupted by a deep and 
prolonged groan, followed by a heavy 
thud, as of a man falling to the floor. 
Hastening to the spot, we found that the 
unfortunate laborer with the blue spec- 
tacles had fallen under a paralytic 
stroke, and was insensible. The kind- 
hearted professor hastened down from 
the platform in deep concern, and ran 
with great precipitation to fetch the 
sufferer a mug of beer. In the mean 
time, we carried him gently out into the 
open air, and then across the street into 
an apothecary shop, to await the arrival 
of a physician. 

Seeing the lecture was hopelessly 
broken off, I started homeward, but 
lingered a while on the pavement, 
while the relatives and sympathetic 
friends were administering cordials, 
rolling the unfortunate man on a bar- 
rel, hammering him on the back, and 
performing other well-meant operations. 
A physician arrived presently, and, 
after glancing at the sufferer, took his 
companion aside to question him as to 
his habits of life and the probable cause 
of the stroke. I overheard only the 
concluding sentences : 

“Did you say it was the honored Herr 
Professor Doctor Kinck von Kinck’s 
lecture you were listening to ?” 

“Tt was, Herr Doctor.” 

“Ach! Donnerwetter! Then I can 
do nothing for him. It is a hopeless 
case.” 

Next morning I read in the news- 
paper the coroner's verdict: “Came to 
his death from an excessive and un- 
timely administration of cuZzs.” 

STEPHEN POWERS. 
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THE MONARCH OF THE GILA. 
A LEGEND OF ARIZONA. 


IGH on the mighty mountain, crowning the burning sand, 
Lies there a wondrous image, carved by a cunning hand: 
Ever the awful features, sunk in a solemn sleep, 
Smile with the mystic meaning of a great thought they keep. 


Heedless of times or seasons, out from the mountain’s crown, 
Over the desert landscape, that sculptured face looks down— 
Sealed with the seal of silence, beyond all mortal ken, 

Guarding some hidden secret locked from the minds of men. 


Over those stony eyelids the storms and tempests beat— 

Calm through the fierce tornado, calm through the scorching heat: 
Ever that silent witness of some long-banished race 

Looks through the lapse of ages with pale prophetic face. 


There the great Montezuma—loved by his people well— 
Sleeps on the barren mountain, held by a potent spell; 
And there—so runs the legend—still must the warrior wait 
Until his vanquished people, breaking the bonds of Fate, 


Burst in a mighty torrent from centuries’ slavish rest, 

To wreak on the oppressor the wrongs of the oppressed ; 

And from the hidalgos’ banner to wash with fiery rain 

Those stains of lust and rapine, the blood-red bands of Spain. 


Calm o’er the torrid desert, over yon eyrie high, 

Smile the majestic features while the long years roll by: 

Still does the slumbering monarch watch o’er the wondrous lands, 
Waiting the coming sun-burst, waiting the marshaled bands. 


Lord of the arid landscape, lord of the barren soil, 

He heeds not strife or bloodshed, the spoilers or the spoil: 
Still do the mourning millions beyond that mountain throne 
Wait till the crownéd monarch shall come to claim his own, 


When from the time-worn temples the war-drum's thundering roll 

Wakes the fierce throb of freedom in every subject soul— 

Till from the sacred city to distant Yucatan 

The shout of “Montezuma!” shall pass from man to man. 
EDWARD RENAUD. 
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OFTEN wonder if when, as the Bi- 
ble tells us, ‘“‘the secrets of all hearts 
shall be revealed,” they will be reveal- 
ed to our fellow-creatures as well as to 
the almighty Judge of men. I know 
it is the accepted idea, although there 
is no warrant in Holy Scripture for the 
belief; but should it be so, what sur- 
prises there are in store for some of us! 
I am not usually given to philosophize, 
but the above remark was drawn from 
me by the receipt of a letter this morn- 
ing from my niece, Justina Trevor, an- 
nouncing the death of her “dear friend,” 
Mrs. Benson, which recalled the re- 
membrance of an incident that took 
place a few months since, whilst I was 
staying at Durham Hall in Derby- 
shire, the estate of her late husband, 
Sir Harry Trevor. I am an old bach- 
elor, though not so old as I look; yet 
when I confess that I write “General” 
before my name, and have served most 
of my time in hot climates, it will readi- 
ly be believed that no one would take 
me for a chicken. It was after an ab- 
sence of fourteen years that, last No- 
vember, I arrived in England and put 
up at a hotel near Covent Garden which 
had been a favorite resort of mine dur- 
ing my last stay in London. But I soon 
found that I had made a great mistake, 
for town was dark, damp, dirty, desert- 
ed, detestable: in fact, no adjective, 
however long and however strong, could 
convey an adequate idea of the impres- 
sion made upon me by a review of the 
great metropolis; and it was with a feel- 
ing of intense relief that I perused a let- 
ter from my niece Justina, to whom I had 
duly announced my advent, in which 
she insisted that her “dear uncle’’ must 
spend his first Christmas in England 
nowhere but at Durham Hall, with Sir 
Harry and herself. Now, Justina if not 
my only is certainly my nearest rela- 
tive, and J knew that she knew that I 
was an old fellow on the shady side of 
sixty-five, with a couple of pounds or 





so laid by in the Oriental Bank, and 
with no one to leave them to but herself 
or her children; but I was not going to 
let that fact interfere with my prospects 
of present comfort; and so, ordering 
my servant to repack my traveling- 
cases, the next day but one saw us ez 
route for Derbyshire. 

It was evening when I arrived at 
Durham Hall, but even on a first view 
I could not help being struck with the 
munificent manner in which all the ar- 
rangements of the household seemed to 
be conducted, and reflected with shame 
on the unworthy suspicion I had enter- 
tained respecting those two pounds of 
mine in the Oriental Bank, which I 
now felt would be but as a drop in the 
ocean to the display of wealth which 
surrounded me. The hall was full of 
guests, assembled to enjoy the hunting 
and shooting season and to spend the 
coming Christmas, and amongst them I 
heard several persons of title mention- 
ed; but my host and hostess paid as 
much attention to me as though I had 
been the noblest there, and I felt grati- 
fied by the reception awarded me. 

I found my niece but little altered, 
considering the number of years which 
had elapsed since I had last seen her: 
her children were a fine, blooming set 
of boys and girls, whilst her husband, 
both in appearance and manners, far 
exceeded my expectations. For it so 
happened that I had not seen Sir Harry 
Trevor before, my niece’s marriage hav- 
ing taken place during my absence from 
England; but Justina had never ceased 
to correspond with me, and from her 
letters I knew that the union had been 
as happy as it was prosperous. But 
now that I met him I was more than 
pleased, and voted his wife a most for- 
tunate woman. Of unusual height and 
muscular build, Sir Harry Trevor pos- 
sessed one of those fair, frank Saxon 
faces which look as if their owners had 
never known trouble. His bright blue 
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eyes shone with careless mirth and his 
yellow beard curled about a mouth ever 
ready to smile in unison with the out- 
stretching of his friendly hand. He 
was a specimen of a free, manly and 
contented Englishman, who had every- 
thing he could desire in this world, and 
was thankful for it. As for Justina, she 
seemed perfectly to- adore him: her 
eyes followed his figure wherever it 
moved: she hung upon his words, and 
refused to stir from home, even to take 
a drive or walk, unless he were by her 
side. 

“I must congratulate you upon your 
husband,” I said to her as we sat to- 
gether on the second day of my visit. 
“T think he is one of the finest fellows 
I ever came across, and seems as good 
as he is handsome.” 

“Oh, he is indeed !’’ she replied with 
ready enthusiasm ; ‘and you have seen 
the least part of him, uncle. It would 
be impossible for me to tell you how 
good he is in all things. We have been 
married now for more than ten years, 
and during that time I have never had 
an unkind word from him, nor do I be- 
lieve he has ever kept a thought from 
me. He is as open as the day, and 
could not keep a secret if he tried. 
Dear fellow !’’ and something very like 
a tear twinkled in the wife’s eyes. 

“Ay, ay,” I replied, “that’s right. I 
don’t know much about matrimony, my 
dear, but if man and wife never have a 
secret from one another, they can't go 
far wrong. And now perhaps you will 
enlighten me a little about these guests 
of yours, for there is such a number of 
them that I feel quite confused.” 

Justina passed her hand across her 
eyes and laughed: “Yes, that is dear 
Harry’s whim. He will fill the house at 
Christmas from top to basement, and I 
let him have his way, though all my 
visitors are not of my own choosing. 
With whom shall I commence, uncle ?”’ 

We were sitting on a sofa together 
during the half hour before dinner, and 
one by one the guests, amounting per- 
haps to fifteen or twenty, came lounging 
into the drawing-room. 

“Who, then, is that very handsome 
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woman with the scarlet flower in her 
hair ?”” 

“Oh, do you call er handsome ?” 
(I could tell at once from the tone of 
Justina’s voice that the owner of the 
scarlet flower was no favorite of hers.) 
“That is Lady Amabel Scott, a cousin 
of Harry’s: indeed, if she were not, 
she should never come into my house. 
Now, there’s a woman, uncle, whom I 
can't bear—a forward, presuming, flirt- 
ing creature, with no desire on earth 
but to attract admiration. Look how 
she’s dressed this evening—absurd for 
a home party. I wonder that her hus- 
band, Mr. Warden Scott (that is he 
looking over the photograph-book), can 
allow her to go on so? It is quite dis- 
graceful. I consider a flirting married 
woman one of the most dangerous mem- 
bers of society.” 

“But you can have no reason to fear 
her attacks,” I said confidently. 

The color mounted to her face. My 
niece is not a pretty woman — indeed, 
I had already wondered several times 
what made Trevor fall in love with her 
—but this little touch of indignation im- 
proved her: “Of course not/ But Lady 
Amabel spares no one, and dear Harry 
is so good-natured that he refuses to see 
how conspicuous she makes both him 
and herself. I have tried to convince 
him of it several times, but he is too kind 
to think evil of any one, and so I must be 
as patient as I can till she goes. Thank 
Heaven, she does not spend her Christ- 
mas with us! For my part, I can’t un- 
derstand how one can see any beauty in 
a woman with a turned-up nose.”’ 

“Ho, ho!”’ I thought to myself: “this 
is where the shoe pinches, is it? and if 
a lady will secure an uncommonly good- 
looking and agreeable man all to her- 
self, she must expect to see others at- 
tempt to share the prize with her.” 

Poor Justina! With as many blessings 
as one would think heart could desire, 
she was not above poisoning her life’s 
happiness by a touch of jealousy; and 
so I pitied her. It is a terrible foe with 
which to contend. 

“But this is but one off the list,” I 
continued, wishing to divert her mind 
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from the contemplation of Sir Harry’s 
cousin. ‘“ Who are those two dark girls 
standing together at the side table ? and 
who is that quiet-looking little lady who 
has just entered with the tall man in 
spectacles ?” 

“Oh, those—the girls—are the Misses 
Rushton: they are pretty, are they not? 
—were considered quite the belles of last 
season—and the old lady on the oppo- 
site side of the fireplace is their mother : 
their father died some years since.” 

“But the gentleman in spectacles? 
He looks quite a character.” 

“Yes, and is considered so, but he is 
very good and awfully clever. That is 
Professor Benson: you must know him 
and his wife too, the ‘ quiet-looking little 
lady,’ as you called her justnow. They 
are the greatest friends I have in the 
world, and it was at their house that I 
first met Harry. I am sure you would 
like Mary Benson, uncle: she is shy, 
but has an immense deal in her, and is 
the kindest creature I ever knew. You 
would get on capitally together. I must 
introduce you to each other after din- 
ner. And the professor and she are so 
attached—quite a model couple, I can 
assure you.” 

“Indeed! But whom have we here?” 
as the door was thrown open to admit 
five gentlemen and two ladies. 

“Lord and Lady Mowbray; Colonel 
Green and his son and daughter; Cap- 
tain Mackay and Mr. Cecil St. John,” 
whispered Lady Trevor, and as she con- 
cluded dinner was announced and our 
dialogue ended. 

As the only persons in whom my niece 
had expressed much interest were Lady 
Amabel Scott and Mrs. Benson, I took 
care to observe these two ladies very 
narrowly during my leisure moments at 
the dinner-table, and came to the con- 
clusion that, so far as I could judge, 
her estimate was not far wrong of either 
of them. Lady Amabel was a decided 
beauty, notwithstanding the ‘“turned-up 
nose’’ of which her hostess had spoken 
so contemptuously: it was also pretty 
evident that she was a decided flirt. 
During my lengthened career of five- 
and-sixty years I had always been cred- 
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ited with having a keen eye for the good 
points of a woman or a horse; but sel- 
dom had I met with such vivid color- 
ing, such flashing eyes and such bright 
speaking looks as now shone upon me 
across the table from the cousin of Sir 
Harry Trevor. She wasa lovely blonde 
in the heyday of her youth and beauty, 
and she used her power unsparingly 
and without reserve. My observation 
quickened by what Justina’s flash of 
jealousy had revealed, I now perceived, 
or thought I perceived, that our host 
was by no means insensible to the at- 
tractions of his fair guest, for, after con- 
ducting her in to dinner and placing her 
by his side, he devoted every second not 
demanded by the rights of hospitality to 
heramusement. Yet Lady Amabel seem- 
ed anything but desirous of engrossing 
his attention: on the contrary, her ar- 
rows of wit flew far and wide, and her 
bright glances flashed much in the same 
manner, some of their beams descending 
even upon me, spite of my gray hairs 
and lack of acquaintanceship. One 
could easily perceive that she was a 
universal favorite; but as Mr. Warden 
Scott seemed quite satisfied with the 
state of affairs, and calmly enjoyed his 
dinner, whilst his wife’s admirers, in 
their fervent admiration, neglected to 
eat theirs, I could not see that any one 
had a right to complain, and came to 
the conclusion that my niece, like many 
another of her sex, had permitted jeal- 
ousy to blind her judgment. 

I felt still more convinced of this when 
I turned to the contemplation of the 
other lady to whom she had directed 
my attention—the professor’s wife, who 
was her dearest friend, and through 
whose means she had first met Sir Har- 
ry Trevor. There was certainly noth- 
ing to excite the evil passions of either 
man or woman in Mrs. Benson. Small 
and insignificant in figure, she was not 
even pleasing in countenance: indeed, 
I voted her altogether uninteresting, 
until she suddenly raised two large 
brown eyes, soft as a spaniel’s and shy 
as a deer’s, and regarded me. She 
dropped them again instantly, but as 
she did so I observed that her lashes 
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were long and dark, and looked the 
longer and darker for resting on per- 
fectly pallid cheeks. Au reste, Mrs. 
Benson had not a feature that would 
repay the trouble of looking at twice, 
and the plain, dark dress she wore still 
farther detracted from her appearance. 
But she looked a good, quiet, harmless 
little thing, who, if she really possessed 
the sense Lady Trevor attributed to her, 
might prove a very valuable and worthy 
friend. But she was certainly not the 
style of woman to cause any one a 
heartache or to make a wife rue the day 
she met her. 

And indeed, when, dinner being over, 
we joined the ladies in the drawing- 
room, and I saw her surrounded by my 
grand-nephews and nieces, who seemed 
by one accord to have singled her out 
for persecution, I thought she looked 
much more like a governess or some 
one in a dependent situation than the 
most welcome guest at Durham Hall. 
Sir Harry seemed pleased with her no- 
tice of his children, for he took a seat 
by her side and entered into conversa- 
tion with her, the first time that I had 
seen him pay his wife’s friend so open 
acompliment. Now I watched eagerly 
for the “great deal” that by Justina’s 
account was “in her;’’ but I was dis- 
appointed, for she seemed disinclined 
for a ¢éte-a-téte, and after a few futile 
attempts to draw her out, I was not sur- 
prised to see her host quit his position 
and wander after Lady Amabel Scott 
into the back drawing-room, whither 
my niece's eyes followed him in a rest- 
less and uneasy manner. 

“I promised to introduce you to Mrs. 
Benson, uncle,” she exclaimed as she 
perceived that I was watching her, and, 
willy-nilly, k was taken forcible posses- 
sion of, and soon found myself occupy- 
ing the chair left vacant by Sir Harry. 

““We can so very seldom persuade 
Mary to stay with us, and when she 
does come her visits are so brief, that 
we are obliged to make a great deal of 
them whilst they last,” was part of Jus- 
tina’s introduction-speech ; and on that 
hint I commenced to speak of the 
charms of the country and my wonder 
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that Mrs. Benson did not oftener take 
occasion to enjoy them. But barely an 
answer, far less an idea, could I extract 
from my niece’s valued friend. Mrs. 
Benson’s brown eyes were not once 
raised to meet mine, and the replies 
which I forced from her lips came in 
monosyllables. I tried another theme, 
but with no better success; and had 
just decided that she was as stupid as 
she looked, when, to my great relief, 
the professor arrived with a message 
from Lady Trevor, and bore his wife 
off into another room. 

Several days passed without bringing 
forth much incident. The gentlemen 
spent most of their time in the shooting- 
covers or hunting-field, and did not 
meet the ladies until evening reassem- 
bled them in the drawing-room; on 
which occasions I used to get as far as 
I could from Lady Trevor and the pro- 
fessor’s wife, and in consequence gen- 
erally found myself in the vicinity of 
Sir Harry and Lady Amabel. Yet, free 
and intimate as seemed their intercourse 
with one another, and narrowly as, in 
Justina’s interest, I watched them, I 
could perceive nothing in their conduct 
which was not justified by their relation- 
ship, and treated it as a matter of the 
smallest consequence, until one after- 
noon about a fortnight after my arrival 
at Durham Hall. 

With the exception of Sir Harry him- 
self, who had business to transact with 
his bailiff, we had all been out shooting, 
and as, after a hard day’s work, I was 
toiling up to my bed-room to dress for 
dinner, I had occasion to pass the study 
appropriated to the master of the house, 
and with a sudden desire to give him an 
account of our sport, incontinently turn- 
ed the handle of the door. As I did so 
I heard an exclamation and the rustle 
of a woman’s dress, which were suf- 
ficient to make me halt upon the thres- 
hold of the half-opened door and ask if 
I might enter. 

“Come in, by all means,”’ exclaimed 
Sir Harry. He was lying back indo- 
lently in his arm-chair beside a table 
strewn with books and papers, a little 
flushed perhaps, but otherwise himself, 
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and, to my astonishment, quite alone. 
Yet I was positive that I had heard the 
unmistakable sound of a woman’s dress 
sweeping the carpet. Involuntarily I 
glanced around the room, but there 
was no egress. 

Sir Harry caught my look of inquiry 
and seemed annoyed. ‘What are you 
staring at, Wilmer ?’”’ he demanded in 
the curtest tone I had yet heard from 
him. 

“May I not glance round your den ?” 
I replied courteously. “I have not had 
the honor of seeing it before.”’ 

Then I entered into a few details with 
him concerning the day’s sport we had 
enjoyed, but I took care to be brief, 
for I saw that my presence there dis- 
pleased him, and I could not get the 
rustle of that dress outof my mind. As 
I concluded, and with some remark 
upon the lateness of the hour turned to 
leave the room, a cough sounded from 
behind a large Indian screen which 
stood in one corner. It was the faint- 
est, most subdued of coughs, but suf- 
ficiently tangible to be sworn to; and 
as it fell upon my ear I could not help 


a change of countenance. 
“All right!’ said my host with affect- 
ed nonchalance as he rose and almost 


backed me to the door. “We'll have a 
talk over all this after dinner, Wilmer : 
sorry I wasn’t with you; but, as you 
say, it’s late. Aw revoir /” and simul- 
taneously the study door closed upon 
me. 

I was very much startled and very 
much shocked. I had not a doubt that 
I was correct in my surmise that Sir 
Harry had some visitor in his room 
whom he had thought it necessary to 
conceal from me; and though Hope 
suggested that it might have been his 
wife, Common Sense rose up to refute 
so absurd an idea. Added to which, I 
had not traversed twenty yards after 
leaving him before I met Justina attired 
in her walking things, and just return- 
ing from a stroll round the garden. 

“Ts it very late, uncle ?’”’ she demand- 
ed with a smile as we encountered one 
another. “I have been out with the 
children. Have you seen Mary or Lady 
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Amabel? I am afraid they will think 
I have neglected them shamefully this 
afternoon.” 

I answered her questions indifferently, 
thinking the while that she had no oc- 
casion to blame herself for not having 
paid sufficient attention to Lady Amabel 
Scott, for that it was she whom I had 
surprised ¢é/e-d-¢é¢e with Sir Harry Tre- 
vor I had not a shadow of doubt. 

Well, I was not the one to judge them 
nor to bring them to judgment; but I 
thought very hard things of Sir Harry’s 
cousin during the dressing-hour, and 
pitied my poor niece, who must some 
day inevitably learn that it was a true 
instinct which had made her shrink ° 
from her beautiful guest. And during 
the evening which followed my dis- 
covery I turned with disgust from the 
lightning glances which darted from 
Lady Amabel’s blue eyes, and the arch 
smile which helped to make them so 
seductive. I could no longer think her 
beauty harmless: the red curves of her 
mouth were cruel serpents in my mind; 
poisoned arrows flew from her lips; 
there was no innocence left in look or 
word or action; and I found myself 
turning with a sensation of relief to 
gaze at the Quaker-like attire, the down- 
cast eyes and modest appearance of 
the professor's wife, whilst I inwardly 
blamed myself for having ever been so 
foolish as to be gulled into believing 
that the flaunting beauty of Lady Ama- 
bel Scott was superior to Mrs. Benson’s 
quiet graces. 

I did not have much to say to Sir 
Harry Trevor during that evening: in- 
dignation for his deception toward Jus- 
tina made me disinclined to speak to 
him, whilst he, for his part, seemed 
anxious to avoid me. For a few days 
more all went on as usual: my host’s 
affability soon returned, and every one, 
my niece included, appeared so smiling 
and contented that I almost began to 
think I must have been mistaken, and 
that there could have been no real mo- 
tive for concealing Lady Amabel in Sir 
Harry’s room, except perhaps her own 
girlish love of fun. I tried to think the 
best I could of both of them; and a 
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day came but too soon when I was 
thankful that I had so tried. 

It was about a week after the little in- 
cident related above that Sir Harry Tre- 
vor was shooting over his preserves, ac- 
companied by his guests. We had had 
a capital day’s sport and an excellent 
luncheon—at which latter some of the 
ladies had condescended to join us—and 
were beating the last cover, preparatory 
to a return to Durham Hall, when the 
report of a firearm was quickly followed 
by the news that Sir Harry Trevor had 
been wounded. 

I was separated from him by a couple 
of fields when I first heard of the acci- 
dent, but it did not take me long to 
reach his side, when I perceived, to my 
horror, that he was fast bleeding to 
death, having been shot through the 
lungs by the discharge of his own gun 
whilst getting through the hedge. I 
had seen men die from gunshot wounds 
received under various circumstances, 
and I felt sure that Sir Harry's hours 
were numbered; yet of course all that 
was possible was done at once, and five 
minutes had not elapsed before messen- 
gers were flying in all directions—one 
for the doctor, another for the carriage, 
a third for cordials to support the sink- 
ing man; whilst I entreated Mr. War- 
den Scott and several others to walk 
back to the hall as though nothing par- 
ticular had happened, and try to pre- 
vent the immediate circulation of the 
full extent of the bad news. Meanwhile, 
I remained by the wounded man, who 
evidently suspected, by the sinking 
within him, that he was dying. 

“Wilmer,”’ he gasped, “old fellow! 
have I settled my hash ?” 

“I trust not, Sir Harry,” I com- 
menced, but I suppose that my eyes 
contradicted my words. 

“Don’t say any more,” he replied 
with difficulty. ‘* My head a little higher 
—thanks! I feel it will soon be over.” 

And so he. lay for a few moments, 
supported on my knee, with his fast- 
glazing eyes turned upward to the De- 
cember sky, and his breath coming in 
short, quick jerks. The men who had 


remained with me seemed as though 
Vor. VII.—38 
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they could not endure the sight of his 
sufferings: one or two gazed at him 
speechless and almost as pale as him- 
self, but the majority had turned away 
to hide their feelings. 

“Wilmer,’’ he whispered presently, 
but in a much fainter voice than be- 
fore, “it's coming fast now;” and then, 
to my surprise, just as I thought he was 
about to draw his last breath, he sud- 
denly broke into speech that was almost 
a sob: “Oh, if I could only have seen 
her again! I wouldn’t mind it half so 
much if I could but have seen Pet 
again. Call her, Wilmer! in God's 
name, call her !—call Pet to me—only 
once again—only once! Pet! Pet! 
Pet!” and with that name upon his 
lips, each time uttered in a shorter and 
fainter voice, and with a wild look of 
entreaty in his eyes, Sir Harry Trevor 
let his head drop back heavily upon my 
knees, and died. 

When the doctor and the carriage 
arrived the only thing left for us to do 
was to convey the corpse of its master 
back to Durham Hall. 

For the first few hours I was too 
much shocked by the suddenness of 
the blow which had descended on us to 
have leisure to think of anything else, 
In one moment the house of feasting 
had been turned into the house of 
mourning, and frightened guests were 
looking into each other's faces and 
wondering what would be the correct 
thing for them todo. Of my poor niece 
I saw nothing. The medical man had 
undertaken to break the news of her 
bereavement to her, and I confess that 
I was sufficiently cowardly to shrink 
from encountering the sorrow which I 
could do nothing to mitigate. 

As I passed along the silent corridors 
(lately so full of mirth and revelry) that 
evening, I met servants and traveling- 
cases at every turn, by which I con- 
cluded, and rightly, that the Christmas 
guests were about at once to take their 
departure. And on rising in the morn- 
ing I found that, with the exception of 
Lady Amabel and Mr. Warden Scott, 
who, as relatives of the deceased, in- 
tended to remain until after the funeral, 
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and the professor and Mrs. Benson, on 
whose delicate frame the shock of Sir 
Harry’s death was said to have had 
such an effect as to render her unfit for 
traveling, Durham Hall was clear. 

Lady Amabel had wept herself al- 
most dry: her eyes were swollen, her 
features disfigured, her whole appear- 
ance changed from the violence of her 
grief, and every ten minutes she was 
ready to burst out afresh. We had not 
been together half an hour on the fol- 
lowing morning before she was sobbing 
by my side, entreating me to give her 
every particular of ‘‘ poor dear Harry’s” 
death, and to say if there was anything 
she could do for Justina or the children ; 
and notwithstanding the repugnance 
with which her conduct had inspired 
me, I could not repulse her then. 
However she had sinned, the crime 
and its occasion were both past: Sir 
Harry was laid out ready for his burial, 
and she was grieving for him. I am 
an old man, long past such follies my- 
self, and I hope I am a virtuous man; 
but all my virtue could not prevent my 
pitying Lady Amabel in her distress, 
and affording her such comfort as was 
possible ; and so (a little curiosity still 
mingling with my compassion) I; re- 
lated to her in detail, whilst I narrowly 
watched her features, the last words 
which had been spoken by her cousin. 
* But if she guessed for whom that dying 
entreaty had been urged, she did not 
betray herself. : 

“Poor fellow!’ was her only remark 
as she wiped her streaming eyes—“ poor 
dear Harry! Used he to call Justina 
‘Pet’? I never heard him do so.” 
Whereupon I decided that Lady Amabel 
was too politic to be very miserable, 
and that my pity had been wasted on 
her. 

Of Mrs. Benson I saw nothing, but 
the professor talked about attending 
the funeral, and therefore I concluded 
that my niece had invited them, being 
such intimate friends, to remain for that 
ceremony. 

On the afternoon of the same day I 
was told that Justina desired to speak 
to me. I sought the room where she 
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was Sitting, with folded hands and dark- 
ened windows, with nervous reluctance ; 
but I need not have dreaded a scene, 
for her grief was too great for outward 
show, and I found her in a state which 
appeared to me unnaturally calm. 
“Uncle,” she said after a moment's 
pause, during which we had silently 
shaken hands, “will you take these 
keys and go down into—into—his study 
for me, and bring up the desk and pa- 


_pers which you will find in the escri- 


toire? I donot like to send a servant.” 

I took the keys which she extended 
to me, and, not able to trust myself to 
answer, kissed her forehead and left 
the room again. As] turned the handle 
of the study door I shuddered, the ac- 
tion so vividly recalled to me the first 
and last occasion upon which I had 
done so. The afternoon was now far 
advanced, and dusk was approaching: 
the blinds of the study windows also 
were pulled down, which caused the 
room to appear almost in darkness. 
As I groped my way toward the escri- 
toire I stumbled over some article across 
my path, something which lay extend- 
ed on the hearth-rug, and which even 
by that feeble light I could discern was 
a prostrated body. 

With my mind full of murderous ac- 
cidents, I rushed to the window and 
drew up the blind, when to my aston- 
ishment I found that the person over 
whom I had nearly fallen was no other 
than poor little Mrs. Benson, who was 
lying in a dead faint before the arm- 
chair. Fainting women not being half 
so much in my line as wounded men, I 
felt quite uncertain in this case how to 
act, and without considering how the 
professor’s wife had come to be in the 
study or for what reason, my first im- 
pulse was to ring for assistance. Buta 
second thought, which came I know 
not how or whence, made me lift the 
fragile, senseless body in my arms and 
carry it outside the study door into the 
passage before I called for help; which 
then I did lustily, and female servants 
came and bore the poor “ quiet-looking 
little lady ’’ away to her own apartments 
and the care of her husband, leaving 
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me free to execute the errand upon 
which I had been sent. Still, as I col- 
lected the desk and papers required by 
my niece, I could not help reflecting on 
the circumstance I have related as being 
a strange one, and could only account 
for it in my own mind by the probable 
fact that Mrs. Benson had required some 
book from the late Sir Harry’s shelves, 
and, miscalculating her strength, had 
left her bed-room with the design of 
fetching it, and failed before she could 
accomplish her purpose. I heard sev- 
eral comments made on the occurrence, 
during the melancholy meal which we 
now called “dinner,” by her husband 
and Lady Amabel Scott, and they both 
agreed with me as to the probable rea- 
son of it; and as soon as the cloth was 
removed the professor left us to spend 
the evening with his wife, who was con- 
sidered sufficiently ill to require medical 
attendance. 

We were a rather silent trioin the draw- 
ing-room—Lady Amabel, Mr. Scott and 
I—for ordinary occupations seemed for- 
bidden, and every topic harped back to 
the miserable accident which had left 
the hall without a master. The servants 
with lengthened faces, as though attend- 
ing a funeral, had dumbly proffered us 
tea and coffee, and we had drunk them 
without considering whether we required 
them, so welcome seemed anything to 
do; and I was seriously considering 
whether it would appear discourteous in 
me to leave the hall and return on the 
day of the funeral, when a circumstance 
occurred which proved more than suf- 
ficiently exciting for all of us. 

I had taken the desk, papers and 
keys and delivered them into my 
niece’s hands, and I had ventured at 
the same time to ask whether it would 
not be a comfort to her to see Mrs. Ben- 
son or some other friend, instead of sit- 
ting in utter loneliness and gloom. But 
Justina had visibly shrunk from the pro- 
posal: more than that, she had begged 
me not to renew it. “I sent for you, 


uncle,” she said, ‘“‘because I needed 
help, but don’t let any one make it a 
precedent for trying to see me. I 
couldn't speak to any one: it would 
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drive me mad. Leave me alone: my 
only relief is in solitude and prayer.” 

And so I had left her, feeling that 
doubtless she was right, and communi- 
cating her wishes on the subject to Lady 
Amabel Scott, who had several times 
expressed a desire to gain admittance 
to her widowed cousin. 

Judge, then, of our surprise, equal 
and unmitigated, when, as we sat in the 
drawing-room that evening, the door 
silently opened and Justina stood before 
us! If she had been the ghost of Sir 
Harry himself risen from the dead, she 
could hardly have given us a greater 
start. 

“Justina !’’ I exclaimed, but as she ad- 
vanced toward us with her eyes riveted 
on Lady Amabel, I saw that something 
more than usual was the matter, and 
drew backward. Justina’s countenance 
was deadly pale; her dark hair, un- 
bound from the night before, flowed 
over the white dressing-gown which she 
had worn all day; and stern and rigid 
she walked into the .midst of our little 
circle, holding a packet of letters in her 
hand. 

““Amabel Scott,” she hissed rather 
than said as she fixed a look of perfect 
hatred on the beautiful face of her dead 
husband's cousin, ‘“‘I have detected you. 
You made me miserable whilst he was 
alive—you know it—with your bold 
looks and your forward manners and 
your shameless, open attentions; but it 
is my turn now, and before your hus- 
band I will tell you that—”’ 

‘Hush, hush, Justina!’ I exclaimed, 
fearful what revelation might not be 
coming next. “ You are forgetting your- 
self: this is no time for such explana- 
tions. Remember what lies up stairs.” 

“Let her go on,” interposed Lady 
Amabel Scott, with wide-open, astonish- 
ed eyes: “I am not afraid. 1 wish to 
hear of what she accuses me.” 

She had risen from her seat as soon 
as she understood the purport of the 
widow’s speech, and crossed over to her 
husband’s side; and knowing what I 
did of her, I was yet glad to see that 
Warden Scott threw his arm about her 
for encouragement and support. She 
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may have been thoughtless and faulty, 
but she was so young, and 4e was gone. 
Besides, no man can stand by calmly 
and see one woman pitted against an- 
other. 

“Of what do you accuse me?” de- 
manded Lady Amabel, with heightened 
color. 

“Of what do I accuse you?” almost 
screamed Justina. ‘Of perfidy, of 
treachery, toward him,’’ pointing to 
Mr. Warden Scott, ‘“‘and toward me. 
I accuse you of attempting to win my 
dear husband's affections from me— 
which you never did, thank God !—and 
of rendering this home as desolate as it 
was happy. But you failed, you failed!” 

“Where are your proofs?” said the 
other woman, quietly. 

“ There /” exclaimed my niece as she 
threw some four or five letters down 
upon the table—‘there! I brought 
them for your husband to peruse. He 
kept them: generous and good as he 
was, he would have spared you an open 
exposure, but I have no such feelings 
in the matter. Are you to go from this 
house into another to pursue the same 
course of — and perhaps with better 
success? No, not if I can prevent it!” 

Her jealousy, rage and grief seemed 
to have overpowered her: Justina was 
almost beside herself. I entreated her 
to retire, but it was of no avail. “Not 
till Warden Scott tells me what he thinks 
of his wife writing those letters with a 
view to seducing the affections of a 
married man,” she persisted. 

Mr. Scott turned the letters over care- 
lessly. “They are not from my wife,” 
he quietly replied. 

“Do you dare to say so?” exclaimed 
Justina to Lady Amabel. 

“Certainly: I never wrote one of 
them. I have never written a letter to 
Harry since he was married: I have 
never had occasion to do so.” 

The widow turned toward me with 
an ashen-gray face which it was pitiful 
to behold. ‘Whose are they, then?” 
she whispered hoarsely. 

“I do not know, my dear,” I replied: 
“surely it matters little now. You will 
be ill if you excite yourself in this man- 
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ner. Let me conduct you back to your 
room ;” but before I could do so she 
had fallen in a fit at my feet. Of course, 
all then was hurry and confusion, and 
when I returned to the drawing-room I 
found Lady Amabel crying in her hus- 
band’s arms. 

“Oh, Warden dear,” she was saying, 
“T shall never forgive myself. This all 
comes of my wretched flirting. It’s no 
good your shaking your head: you 
know I flirt, and so does every one 
else; but I never meant anything by it, 
darling, and I thought all the world 
knew how much I loved you.” 

“Don’t be a goose!’’ replied her hus- 
band as he put her gently away from 
him; “but if you think I’m going to let 
you remain in this house after what that 
d d woman— Oh, here is General 
Wilmer! Well, general, after the very 
unpleasant manner in which your niece 
has been entertaining us, you will not 
be surprised to hear that I shall take 
my wife away from Durham Hall to- 
night. When Lady Trevor comes to 
her senses you will perhaps kindly ex- 
plain to her the reason of our departure, 
for nothing under such an insult should 
have prevented my paying my last re- 
spects to the memory of a man who 
never behaved otherwise than as a gen- 
tleman to either of us.”’ 

I apologized for Justina as best I was 
able, represented that her mind must 
really have become unhinged by her 
late trouble, and that she would prob- 
ably be very sorry for what she had 
said by and by; but I was not surprised 
that my arguments had no avail in in- 
ducing Mr. Scott to permit his wife to 
remain at Durham Hall, and in a few 
hours they had left the house. When 
they were gone I took up the letters, 
which still lay upon the table, and ex- 
amined them. They were addressed to 
Sir Harry, written evidently in a wo- 
man’s hand, and teemed with expres- 
sions of the warmest affection. I was 
not surprised that the perusal of them 
had excited poor Justina’s wrathful jeal- 
ousy. Turning to the signatures, I found 
that they all concluded with the same 
words, “Your loving and faithful Pet.” 
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In a moment my mind had flown back 
to the dying speech of poor Sir Harry, 
and had absolved Lady Amabel Scott 
from all my former suspicions. She 
was not the woman who had penned 
these letters: she had not been in the 
last thoughts of her cousin. Who, then, 
had been? That was a mystery on 
which Death had set his seal, perhaps 
for ever. Before I retired to rest that 
night I inquired for my poor niece, and 
heard that she had Mrs. Benson with 
her. I was glad of that: the women 
were fond of one another, and Justina, 
I felt, would pour all her griefs into the 
sympathizing ear of the professor’s wife, 
and derive comfort from weeping over 
them afresh with her. But after I had 
got into bed, I remembered that I had 
left the letters lying on the drawing- 
room table, where they would be liable 
to be inspected by the servants, and 
blow the breath of the family scandal 
far and wide. It was much past mid- 
night, for I had sat up late, and all the 
household, if not asleep, had retired to 
their own apartments; and so, wrap- 
ping a dressing-gown about me and 
thrusting my feet into slippers, I lighted 
my candle and descended noiselessly 
to the lower apartments. But when I 
reached the drawing-room the letters 
were gone: neither on the table nor 
the ottoman nor the floor were they to 
be seen; and so, vexed at my own 
carelessness, but concluding that the 
servants, when extinguishing the lights, 
had perceived and put the papers away 
in some place of safety, I prepared to 
return to my own room. 

The bed-rooms at Durham Hall were 
situated on either side of a corridor, and 
fearful of rousing the family or being 
caught in déshadille, I trod on tiptoe, 
shading my candle with my hand. It 
was owing to this circumstance, I sup- 
pose, that I had reached the centre of 
the corridor without causing the least 
suspicion of my presence; but as I 
passed by the apartment where the re- 
mains of my unfortunate host lay ready 
for burial, the door suddenly opened 
and a light appeared upon the thres- 
hold. I halted, expecting to see emerge 
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the figure of my widowed niece, but 
lifting my eyes, to my astonishment I 
encountered the shrinking almost terri- 
fied gaze of the professor's wife. Robed 
in her night-dress, pallid as the corpse 
which lay within, her large, frightened 
eyes apparently the only living things 
about her, she stood staring at me as 
though she had been entranced. Her 
brown hair floated over her shoulders, 
her feet were bare; one hand held a 
lighted candle, the other grasped the 
packet of letters of which I had been 
in search. So we stood for a moment 
regarding one another—I taking in these 
small but important details; she look- 
ing as though she implored my mercy 
and forbearance. And then I drew 
back with the gesture of respect due to 
her sex, and, clad in her white dress, 
she swept past me like a startled spirit 
and disappeared. 

I gained my own room, but it was 
not to sleep. A thousand incidents, in- 
significant in themselves, but powerful 
when welded into one, sprang up in 
my mind to convince me that Justina 
and I and everybody had been on a 
wrong tack, and that in the professor’s 
wife, the “ quiet-looking little lady ’’ with 
her Quaker-like robes, downcast eyes 
and modest appearance, in the “best 
friend’’ that my niece had ever possess- 
ed, I had discovered the writer of those 
letters, the concealed visitor in Sir Har- 
ry’s room, the “ Pet’’ whose name had 
been the last sound heard to issue from 
his dying lips. For many hours I lay 
awake pondering over the best course 
for me to pursue. I could not bear the 
thought of undeceiving my poor niece, 
whose heart had already suffered so 
much; besides, it seemed like sacrilege 
to drag to light the secrets of the dead. 
At the same time I felt that Mrs. Ben- 
son should receive some hint that her 
presence in Durham Hall, at that junc- 
ture, if desired, was no longer desirable. 
And the next day, finding she was not 
likely to accord me an interview, I 
made the reception o! the missing let- 
ters a pretext for demanding one. She 
came to her room door holding them 
in her hand, and the marks of trouble 
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were so distinct in her face that I had 
to summon all my courage to go through 
the task which I considered my duty. 

“You found these in the drawing- 
room last night ?’”’ I said as I received 
them from her. 

“T did,” she answered, but her voice 
trembled and her lips were very white. 
She seemed to know by instinct what 
was coming. 

“And you went to find them because 
they are your own?” She made no 
answer. ‘Mrs. Benson, I know your 
secret, but I will respect it on one con- 
dition—that you leave the hall as soon 
as possible. You must be aware that 
this is no place for you.” 

“I never wished to come,” she an- 
swered, weeping. 

“T can believe it, but for the sake of 
your friend, of your husband, of your- 
self, quit it as soon as possible. Here 
are your letters—you had better burn 
them. I only wished to ascertain that 
they were yours.” 

“General Wilmer—” she commenced 
gaspingly, and then she turned away 
and could say no more. 

“Do you wish to speak to me?’ I 
asked her gently. 

‘“‘No—nothing : it is useless,” shé an- 
swered with a tearless, despairing grief 
which was far more shocking to behold 
than either Justina’s or Lady Amabel's. 
“He is gone, and there is nothing left; 
but thank you for your forbearance, and 
good-bye.” 

So we parted, and to this day, ex- 
cepting that she is ~eleased from all that 
could annoy or worry her, I have learn- 
ed nothing more. How long they loved, 
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how much or in what degree of guilt or 
innocence, I neither know nor have 
cared to guess at: it is sufficient for me 
that it was so, and that while Justina 
was accusing the beautiful Lady Ama- 
bel Scott of attempting to win her hus- 
band’s heart from her, it had been given 
away long before to the woman whom 
she termed her dearest friend—to the 
woman who had apparently no beauty 
or wit or accomplishments with which 
to steal away a man’s love from its 
rightful owner, but who nevertheless 
was his “loving and faithful Pet,” and 
the last thought upon his dying lips. 

Professor and Mrs. Benson never re- 
turned to Durham Hall. It was not 
long afterward that I heard from my 
niece that his wife’s failing health had 
compelled the professor to go abroad; 
and to-day she writes me news from 
Nice that Mrs. Benson is dead. Poor 
Pet! I wonder if those scared brown 
eyes have lost their frightened look in 
heaven ? 

I believe that Justina has made an 
ample apology for her rudeness to Lady 
Amabel and Mr. Warden Scott: I know 
I represented that it was her duty to do 
so, and that she promised it should be 
done. As for herself, she is gradually 
recovering from the effects of her be- 
reavement, and finding comfort in the 
society of her sons and daughters; and 
perhaps, amongst the surprises which 
I have already spoken of as likely to 
await us in another sphere, they will 
not be the least which prove how very 
soon we have been forgotten by those 
we left in the world behind us. 

FLORENCE MARRYAT. 
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WILD IRELAND; 


OR, RECOLLECTIONS OF SOME DAYS AND NIGHTS WITH FATHER MICHAEL. 


III. 


AN ARRIVAL.—THE PROFESSOR OF 
BOTANY. 
$ ERE’S the letther-bag, yer river- 
ence,” Peggy called in at the 
door. ‘Will I bring it in, or put it in 
the chamber ?” 

“Bring it in,” answered Father Mi- 
chael: “I’m on no ceremony with my 
friend.” 

“ An’ where’s owld Phil?” demanded 
Peggy. 

“ He’s away.” 

“An’ niver passed the compliments 
of the day to me! Faith! but he’s 
improvin’ in his manners! I always 
thought they were mighty polite at the 
Rath, where he haunts.” 

“ Peggy, as you regard my good-will,” 
thundered the priest, half rising, “you'll 
make no word on the Rath.” 

“TI ax yer riverence’s humble pardin. 
May the tongue that says, or the heart 
that thinks, evil of the Rath-people rot 
in their livin’ body !” 

“Peggy, Peggy, you terrify me. How- 
ever, here’s Professor Rodgers coming.” 

“Profeshor Rodgers! Och! the little 
sowl! An’ what will I do wid him? 
For the atin’ an’ drinkin’, no fears, but 
for the sleepin’ ?”’ 

“Where is the difficulty ?”” demanded 
the priest. ‘“‘ There’s none at all.” 

“As you will,” Peggy replied. “As 
you order I’ll do.” 

Peggy had hardly retired when she 
was back again, exclaiming, ‘‘ Why the 
profeshor is here now, the crathur, an’ 
that unhanged, crooked lim’, Jim Swee- 
ney, drivin’ him! The Lord help us! 
he'll be as bad as twinty in the house. 
An’ is he comin’ to rape the moshes? 
Murder, murder! that a livin’ man 
should gather moshes, an’ risk his neck 
on the thrash a goat won't ate if he’s 
starvin’ !’” 





Heedless of Peggy, Father Michael 
hurried out, and the woman followed. 

The priest returned with his friend. 
The gentleman was short, thin, slovenly 
in dress, and half shaven. I was bare- 
ly introduced to him before his tongue 
went off at a rate that baffled my en- 
deavor to keep up with it; and all the 
time the little man was running about 
the room, seemingly looking for some- 
thing he had lost. He put a thousand 
questions, and answered most of them 
himself, positively or conjecturally. 

Did I know anything of the import- 
ant science of botany ? 

No, except that I knew an oak from 
a sycamore. 

“Or a moss from a cabbage ?” 

“Well, yes, perhaps, under ordinary 
conditions.” 

“The cryptogams are in the highest 
degree worthy of the attention of phil- 
osophic minds.” 

“Probably so, sir.”” 

“* Probably so?’ It zs so, sir,” em- 
phatically asseverated Mr. Rodgers, and 
off he bounded round the room, looking 
for what he could find, or finding every- 
thing he looked for—it was hard to say 
which; but he returned to continue his 
questions : 

“Do you know anything of natural 
history, sir ?” 

“No, sir—not, at least, I apprehend, 
in your sense of the word.” 

“What a lamentable ignorance!” the 
professor muttered to himself, starting 
again round the room. 

I saw Father Michael was nearly con- 
vulsed. The professor pulled up once 
more, but he got too close to Finney, 
and the beast glared ferociously at 
him. 

“Father Michael, my dear friend, why 
do you harbor that animal? I remem- 
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ber him by several tokens. It’s impos- 
sible to be near him and be scathless.” 

But not waiting for answer, Mr. Rod- 
gers faced about and resumed his in- 
terrogatories : 

“Sir, you confess to a deplorable want 
of knowledge. We are to be co-inmates 
of this house, this hospitable house, the 
guests of my venerable and reverend 
and revered friend, Michael O’Brien. 
You must be companionable in some 
degree. What do you know?” 

This wasa poser. I looked at Father 
Michael, but he ran out, and I presently 
heard him screeching with laughter. I 
was alone in face of my inexorable in- 
quisitor. Doubt of his sanity crossed 
my mind: I must bolt or make the 
most of my position, and I chose the 
latter. If he were mad and broke into 
a paroxysm, I could overpower him. 
So I answered him: ‘ Well, professor, 
to be plain with you, I don’t know what 
I know, but I am mostly ready when 
wanted in general matters.” 

“Then you'll be familiar with the 
charace and the alge?” 

“That’s an unwarrantable inference 
from the premises, sir. But permit me. 
I have some zoological knowledge. It 
is just possible so much that I may not 
be altogether speechless in your com- 
pany. I can tell a crone ewe froma 
two-year old, without asking her to open 
her mouth. I know a hog pig froma 
store sow. I can see the difference be- 
tween the face of a horse and the face 
ofamare. I know a Shropshire Down 
from a South Down sheep, and both 
from a Leicester. I am pretty familiar 
with wild birds and animals, their habits 
and instincts. I have some notion of 
fish, too, and their habits. Now, sir, as 
to botany. You have already discov- 
ered that I am not ignorant of the dis- 
tinguishing characters, the distinctive 
differences, of mosses and cabbages. I 
can distinguish oat plants from wheat 
plants. I easily decide on samples of 
wheat, and what is malting and what 
grinding barley. Such, sir, is pretty 
nearly the extent of my knowledge in 
your line.” 


The professor sat down. He mutter- 
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ed, “Odd, singular—ay, very strange! 
*Pon my word, what a confusion! 
Trash! All mere practical knowledge, 
as they callit.”’ Still, he sat as if posed, 
His little brain could not work him clear 
of the puddle I had put him in. I 
had made an impudent venture, and I 
thought I was fairly rid of him—that he 
would wake up to the conclusion that 
I was not worthy of his conversation ; 
but I was mistaken. I had but tempo- 
rarily dazed him by a clatter in a to 
him unknown tongue, for he rallied to 
the subject and routed me completely. 
Flushed with victory, the professor ex- 
tended his hand. I took it heartily. 
“Lord, sir!’ he shouted in a sort of 
screech that quite startled me, “you've 
crushed my hand. Dear, dear! how 
brutish people are! Your muscles are 
not human, sir. Dear me, no!” 

I apologized. 

“Well, sir, well! Immense strength 
must be brutish—it can’t help it—but I 
don’t see the utility of it. Dear me, 
ay! I can do what Father Michael 
can’t do: I have proved it many times. 
I can get where he would fail, with all 
his strength. You will see, sir, I shall 
beat you too.” 

“By my faith, Rodgers, you'd better 
not talk that in presence of the cat: 
she’d show you your comparative insig- 
nificance,” Father Michael, who had 
rejoined us, rapped out, rather angrily 
I thought. “He’s talking now about 
goating among the crags, where a heavy 
man like me would necessarily break 
his limbs. What call have I after his 
dirty mosses ?”’ 

“ Certainly, surely, yes,”’ chuckled the 
little philospher : “that’s my advantage, 
O’Brien.” 

“You're incorrigible, Rodgers,” re- 
torted the priest: “you might have no 
more brains than a woodcock.” 

The professor settled down, and Fath- 
er Michael having business to attend to, 
I strolled out. On my return I found 
Mistress Peggy carrying turf in, but 
quite inclined for a gossip. 

“That's a quare crathur, the profeshor, 
sur. Sure he’s not in his right sinses. 
I think he grows worse. He's here now 
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the second time these six months. How 
he gits here the Lord knows, for he’s 
niver two sixpences to jingle one agin 
another that iver I could persave. Any- 
way, I niver seen the sight of a copper 
of his.” 
“He seems an eccentric, Peggy.” 
“Ye may say that, whativer itis. Last 
time he was here the priest an’ him wint 
to gather moshes. I wonder the priest's 
sich a fool! They’d called by invita- 
tion at owld McHugh’s, a comfortable 
farmer by Slieve Donnel, you'll see to 
the east beyand. There was a call for 
Father Mick, an’ he was forct to lave 
the profeshor, on the understandin’ he’d 
come home hisself. McHugh is a free 
man, a rale owld Irishman—there’s few 
like him left: a new breed is come in— 
an’ his whisky was good (maybe it was 
potheen, but no matther), an’ the pro- 
feshor, he liked it. They got from lit- 
tle to much, and Misther Rodgers got 
dhrunk—not but he cud walk. Mc- 
Hugh wouldn't let the crathur go by 
- hisself, an’ he sent that wicked sinner, 
Thady Malone, to guide him. It wasa 
parshul moonlight, an’ as it was a dhry 
time, Thady thought the nighest way 
was asiest. The profeshor didn’t like 
the bog-way a haporth, but Thady 
towld him of the moshes on it, an’ he 
tuk it like a calf the milk. At last 
they lit on a trinch made for the drain- 
in’, Thady wint over like a bird, but 
the profeshor wint in. No matther for 
that: it was nigh dhry, an’ Thady lug- 
ged him out. But nota fut farder would 
he proceed till he’d say his prayers— 
the sinner, an’ him dhrunk! Thady 
laft till he dropt whin he towld it. The 
sowl! but not a word could he git out. 
The air had got a holt on him. He 
tried an’ tried, but the prayer wouldn’t 
come. Thady couldn’t git him up aff 
his knees. He would pray for protec- 
tion. Thady at last tried the moshes: 
he reminded the unfortunit amadan av 
‘em, whin up he jumpt and thraveled 
on. He kept gittin’ the worse of the 
air, an’ the boy had to howld him from 
fallin’. They got to the gravel-road 


through the bog, ladin’ here, an’ Thady 
thought to git him across a plank laid 
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over to the road, but they both fell into 
the trinch, an’ it was wet an’ muddy. 
Thady was up an’ out, not a taste the 
worse, barrin’ the dirt, but he couldn't 
git the profeshor out. He coaxed an’ 
cursed at himinturns. Not a bit would 
the gealtan stir this time. He talked 
Lathin — anyway, it wasn’t Irish nor 
English—an’ his prayers he would say. 
He tried agin as he tried afore, an’ 
could git nothin’ sinsible out. At last 
he set to cryin’, an’ blubbered, ‘God 
forgiv’ me! I can’t say me prayers. 
When was it I said ’em? I've forgot 
*em, the sinner I am: God have mercy 
on me! I will perish in me sins.” Thady 
by this time was nigh dead, you may 
be sartin, with the laffin’, but he got 
frightened lest the miserable sazugachan 
would fall on his face an’ smother. 
Small loss ’twould ha’ bin! So Thady 
got help, an’ got the profeshor home. 
We got the dirt aff him an’ put him to 
bed. But—it’s thrue as you're standin’ 
here—next mornin’ he was up with the 
light, wint out an’ bathed in the sea; 
an’ whin Father Mick questioned him, 
he denied every word Thady had towld 
us, and it the thruth, as I hope to be 
saved.” 

“But here he is, and the priest.” 

“Would you be plased, sur, to help 
the clave to me back ?—Good luck to 
the moshes, sur!’ Peggy bawled to the 
professor. “I see ye’re from the bog. 
But them bog-roads is bad, ’specially 
‘tween here an’ McHugh’s.” 

The shot hit, I could see, and the 
priest smiled. 

“We are looking for you,”’ cried Mr. 
Rodgers, “and have happily found you. 
Father Michael proposes a present sub- 
stantial lunch, a long stroll and a late 
dinner.” 

“The very thing I was concocting, 
sir,” said I, 

“A ‘thing,’ sir! how a ‘thing ?’”’ de- 
manded the professor. “Pardon me, I 
beg: I cannot resist the occasion. You 
Englishmen are notorious for inaccuracy 
of expression. Anda ‘concoction,’ sir! 
Do pardon me: I cannot help it, sir. 
O’Brien, our friend agrees to our pro- 
posal: he had already ‘concocted’ it. 
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A proposed stroll and a lunch he calls 
‘a thing,’ and he has ‘concocted’ it. 
Did you ever hear such inaccuracy of 
language, O'Brien? I have long heard 
of Englishmen’s want of verbal accu- 
racy, and I am now suffering under an 
infliction of it. I fear I am rude, sir. 
The occasion masters me. Dear me, 
yes! ‘Concocting’—” 

Before he could get farther, Father 
Michael stopt him by an outburst of 
laughter at my looks of amazement. 
“On my honor and conscience, Rod- 
gers,” he managed to say through his 
laughter, “you are concocting some- 
thing you'll get or I’m a deceived man ; 
and you'll get it in a way will satisfy 
your desire of accuracy, I'll go bail.” 
He had now to turn his laughter on the 
professor, whose face had assumed an 
appearance that marked him _ panic- 
stricken. The priest’s hilarity infected 
me, and I laughed as uproariously as 
himself. In the midst of it, poor Rod- 
gers tried to make Father O’Brien listen 
to him. I heard his eternal “ Dear me, 
no!’’ and “Dear me, yes!’’ but not 
much else, till the priest moderated. 

“Dear me, no! You surely don’t 
mean, O’Brien—dear me, no!—you 
can’t mean, O’Brien— It’s impossible, 
O’Brien, that my person is in danger 
from this gentleman. He doesn’t look 
so. I had no intention—dear me, no! 
—no intention in life to offend him. 
Dear me, no! He can’t be resentful. 
The occasion overcame my prudence. 
He will see all this on reflection. I 
tender him a thousand apologies. Dear 
me, yes! I have done very wrong, 
O’Brien.” 

The good priest must have caught up 
this appeal in full, for his laughter in- 
creased. ‘Come away in,” at last he 
managed to utter—‘come in and drop 
this nonsense, if you don’t mean to be 
my death. I want my lunch and to be 
away.” 

I assured the nervous gentleman as 
well as I could: I had concluded that 
he had got into criticism unthinkingly. 
Persons subject to absence of mind are 
apt to give utterance to thoughts they 
ought to keep to themselves, and if they 
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be made conscious of their violation of 
propriety, they are sure in their con- 
fusion to make people doubt of their 
sanity. 

At lunch I put the whisky over to the 
professor. He seemed to me heavy- 
handed with it. 

“You do not take the spirit, sir ?”’ he 
inquired, and without ‘waiting for an- 
swer he added, “It’s our national drink, 
sir, and quite innoxious to us, but not 
being yours, it may tend to cerebral ex- 
citement with you.” 

“You are right, Mr. Rodgers: it is 
inflammatory drink, and I think I shall 
make water serve me now.” 

“T greatly commend your prudence, 
sir.” 

“You do what, Rodgers?’ shouted 
Father Michael. “I'll have none of it.” 

“But, Father Michael O’Brien, my 
dear friend, our excellent friend tells us 
whisky induces excitement in him—a 
condition to be avoided.” 

“He told us nothing of the sort, Rod- 
gers, and J insist. I'll not have my hos- 
pitality cold-watered by your foolery.” 

The priest did not perceive the pro- 
fessor’s drift at the moment: I gave 
way, and Mr. Rodgers looked blank. 

As we rose from table, Father Michael 
said, “I'll take my long Spanish piece 
with me. There may be a seal.” 

The professor protested against the 
gun: “Dear me, no! Michael, why 
cumber yourself with that? I have a 
horror of firearms: I shall be in a tre- 


mor all the time I am with you. Dear 
me, no, O’Brien !”” 
The priest cut him short. “You!” 


said he—“we will leave you with the 
sea-weed, and take our own course for 
a while.” 

“But, Michael, my dear friend, you 
may in the distance mistake me for a 
seal.” 
“For a what?’’ shouted the priest. 
“Was there ever the like of that for con- 
sate? You mistaken for asale! Och, 
murder !”” 

We left Mr. Rodgers with the sea- 
weed, but not without having to listen 
to a protest against our barbarous desig- 
nation of the alge. 
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“ The little frump !"” exclaimed Father 
Michael. “He took fright at my hint 
you were likely to give him a Rowland 
for his Oliver. And you marked how 
he strove at lunch to keep the whisky 
from you? I did not at the moment see 
his object. And the ‘excitement!’ The 
haporth o’ cheese! But, though crazed 
in part, you will find him very far from 
unintelligent on many subjects. I must 
tell you, too, he is frightfully credulous. 
Taking what there is of him—and it's not 
much—he is a worthy bit of mortality. 
I respect him greatly for the goodness of 
his character. Where there is goodness 
we must endure any singularities that 
go with it. Such, however, is human 
weakness I cannot help exploding on 
him at times. Be merciful to him, I 
entreat you. He will improve on your 
hands.” 

We wandered pleasantly along, the 
priest relating sporting anecdotes asso- 
ciated with the tract we were on, ad- 
ventures of people with seals, smug- 
gling exploits, wrecking splores—con- 
necting all with eccentric natives. 

“Talking of seals, Father Michael,” 
said I, ‘the people of these coasts, I 
have heard, have many singular beliefs 
about seals.” 

“They have more, I believe, farther 
north. Do you interest yourself in such 
absurdities ?” 

“Indeed I do. They are grotesque 
and incongruous creations, but they are 
also marks of national idiosyncrasies. 
I like them, however, for their very ab- 
surdity. As we stroll along, if you can 
draw on your memory, do, pray, relate 


A SEAL STORY.” 


“T may as well, for I see no chance 
of a shot this turn,” responded Father 
Michael. “But what I can relate is 
simply an exemplification of common 
fireside story-telling, and would be bet- 
ter told by Lyncheghan. We will walk 
to the point before us, and then return 
to Rodgers, who by this time has totally 
forgotten us. 

“One superstition is, that seals are 
human beings transformed to undergo 
punitory probation for sins; and an- 
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other is, that they are disguised people 
from the enchanted island supposed to 
exist in the Atlantic, and to be occasion- 
ally seen by fishermen and others dwell- 
ing on the seaside. 

“Several stories of encounters with 
metamorphosed seals are current, but 
though the names of the human heroes 
of the tales vary with the narrators, I 
suspect they are one and the same. 

“There is one told of one Thady 
O'Toole that may serve you as a sample. 

“Thady was a great hunter and fisher. 
His exploits in both characters were the 
wonder of the country. He was a‘ dead 
shot,’ but, like many another ‘ dead shot,’ 
there was no doubt a good spice of brag 
in him. All your ‘dead shots’ are bully 
boasters. At any rate, the story I’m in 
hand with relates how an eye burst 
when the brains ought to have been 
knocked out—a mistake not to be ex- 
pected from a ‘dead shot.’ 

“On a day not recorded, Thady was 
among the cliffs skulking on his usual 
business. His luck or misfortune led 
him to sight an old seal basking in the 
sun. In his mind he settled the meas- 
ure of the beast’s oil to a pint, and fixed 
the value of the skin. The money was 
as good as in his pocket, Thady assured 
himself, but the boy’s assurance was 
speedily proved valueless. He prepared 
to shoot. The click of the cock, or 
something else, awakened the seal, and 
when Thady stept out to fire, the crea- 
ture turned sharp round on him, and to 
Thady’s amaze called out, ‘ Howld yer 
hand, ye murderin’ ruffin, bad luck to 
ye! I’m dark in me lift eye fram ye 
already. Me turse be on ye if ye 
move! Down wid yer piece, I tell ye, 
ye bodog, ye owld cow, ye—’ 

“*An’ is it ye I’m hearin’ spake?’ 
asked Thady. 

“* Troth an’ it is, ye misthraught vaga- 
bone.’ 

“*T’m misdoubtin’ meself,’ returned 
Thady. 

“* Devil a need to misdoubt yerself, 
Thady. Ye’re the man darkened me 
eye. May the black devil make a tarch 
av ye! Hwy didn’t ye find betther 
game nor me to shute yer lead at? An’ 
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do ye purtend not to know who I am, 
ye pulthroon? Out o’that now! Och, 
ye fod, I’m 'shamed spakin’ wid ye.’ 

“*Tf I’m hearin’ yer hanner spake, 
an’ I’m not inchanted, I don’t know ye, 
an’ I humbly ax ye who ye are,’ Thady 
replied. 

“*T tell ye it’s I spakes to ye. 
here now: ye don’t know me?” 

“* An’ how wud I, an’ ye disgised as 
a sale ?? demanded Thady. 

“*Howld yer tongue till I tell ye, 
ye unnathral haythen! I’m yer uncle, 
Cornalius O’Toole, doin’ pinance for 
me sins in the shape av a sale. An’ 
ye shot me eye out, yer own uncle's 
eye, ye sinner! an’ if it wasn’t for yer 
father’s repute, ye unhanged villin, I'd 
tache ye that wud sarve yer lifetime. 
Away home wid ye, an’ niver lift yer 
piece agin a sale as long as ye live! It 
might be yer own mother, let alone yer 
uncle.’ 

“*Am I in me sinses? ejaculate 
Thady. . 

“*Come here,’ says the seal, ‘an’ I'll 
convince ye, ye unbelavin’ Turk! Come 
an’ feel me.’ 

“Thady went. ‘Now,’ says the seal, 
‘what do ye say tothat.’ But before 
Thady could answer, says the seal, 
‘T'll giv’ ye somethin’ to remimber me, 
Thady avic;’ and thereupon he gave 
Thady a whack that left him senseless 
on the strand. Thady got a caution. 
From that day he ceased to pull trigger 
on seals. 

“Whisky,” added Father Michael, 
“is at the bottom of these tales. They 
are drunken dreams, but such, after all, 
as none but a people of lively imagina- 
tion could dream. But here is Rodgers 
in a brown study. We might speak to 
him and pass on without his recogniz- 
ing us.” 

The professor, however, was not so 
far gone in abstraction. He was soon 
alive to our presence: “Ah, gentlemen, 
you are back? Been pleasantly em- 
ployed, I hope. What have you mur- 
dered, O men of the gun ?” 

“Will you take the gun, D——, and 
relieve me? There’saballinit. Draw 
it and take a charge of shot. You'll 


Listen 
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knock a rabbit over. 
rabbit vehemently.” 

“Dear me, yes! that I do, Father 
Michael; but would it not be better that 
you did the needful yourself? Our 
friend cannot be used to your fearful 
gun, and he may getinto danger. Dear 
me! how I dislike firearms !” 

“No fear, professor,” said I: “you 
shall have your rabbit without harm to 
any one save the animal. But gracious, 
Father Michael, what a piece this is! 
what a length! And the twist, real 
Damascus; hand-made, never been in 
the lathe; and this silver mark on the 
breech is Arabic! The stock and lock © 
may be Spanish, but I should say, fa- 
ther, the barrel is Moorish. In a wind 
you could not shoot with it from your 
shoulder.” 

“TI could once,” replied Father Mi- 
chael, shaking his head, “but I have 
almost lost the trick. Do you think 
you can shoot with it at all ?” 

“T have doubts, it is so long.” 

“See! there is Mr. Rodgers’ rabbit.” 

“Missed !” 

“But never mind, professor, we won’t 
go without a rabbit. I perceive how I 
failed—at least I think so. Let us walk 
on.” 

“Look! that little green hill.” 

“There now!” 

The professor, to my surprise, darted 
away to the hill, and we followed. 

“Dear me, yes! By Jove, we have 
killed two!’’ 

“We 2” whistled the priest. 

“How that terrible woman, your 
housekeeper, O’Brien, will delight! 
Poor creatures! You'll not load again. 
No, dear me, no! there’s no require- 
ment for more. Stewed rabbit! Dear 
me, yes! delicious!’ 

“You're making me long, Rodgers. 
Push on,” cried Father Michael: “I 
want my dinner.” 


Rodgers likes 


“Och, yer hanner,” saluted Peggy as 
we entered the house, courtesying to 
Mr. Rodgers, “yer welcom’ back. Did 
ye find the moshes to yer shatisfaction ?” 
And she winked a fearful wink at me. 

“Dear me, yes, Mistress Margaret! 
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Here are two rabbits Ishot. Poor crea- 
tures! Dear me, yes! they will be ex- 
cellent from your hands for dinner to- 
morrow. The least taste of mace would 
improve them.” 

Peggy took the rabbits, held them out 
at arm’s length, looked them over and 
round about, wonderstruck, and whis- 
pered to me, “ Did I hear the sowl right ? 
He shoot! Tell me now.” 

“He said so, Peggy.” 

“Devil a man o’ me believes it,’’ said 
Peggy, striding off into the kitchen. 

I own I was taken aback myself, but 
on reflection I attributed the professor’s 
assumption of my act to absence of 
mind, and I was right. At dinner I 
remarked, ‘They were two very fine 
rabbits you shot, Mr. Rodgers.” 

“That I shot, sir! Dear me, no! I 
never shot anything in the whole course 
of my life. Dearme,no! I never was 
guilty of firing a grain of powder.” 

Peggy heard this, and exclaimed, 
“Why, Profeshor Rodgers, ye towld me 
ye shot the crathurs yerself.”” 

“No, mistress—dear me, no! 
not have so told you.” 

“Indeed you did, professor,” said I. 
This was a graveler. He gasped for 
breath. 

“God bless me!”’ at last he cried—and 
it was a cry—‘how unhappy I am! I 
must have personated you, sir, spoken 
what you would have spoken—speaking 
for you, sir. Dear me, dear me, yes!" 
And he looked imploringly. 

A roar of laughter followed the ex- 
planation, and the professor sank into 
silence. 

Peggy in passing asked, ‘“‘ Do ye be- 
lave the ’natomy? He was passin’ his- 
self aff on me.” bs 

After dinner we drew to the fire, for 
the air was chilly. Mr. Rodgers was in 
a happy vein. The rich toddy smoked, 
and he chirped over it. “Sir,’’ said he, 
“T should be happy to hold discourse 
with you. The zoological and botan- 
ical knowledge you laid claim to this 
morning is not science at all. It is the 
merest empiricism. Permit me to dis- 
abuse you of the opinion that your 
knowledge is scientific. No, no, it is 


I could 
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not, really not. Science, sir, is based 
on principles, on immutable laws.” 

I interrupted him by assuring him I 
had no pretension to science. But he 
cut me short, and I perceived he was 
bent on what I would have avoided—a 
lecture. So I thanked him and pro- 
fessed myself open to instruction. How- 
ever, to throw him off from myself, I 
took a step in advance of him by open- 
ing the’ball in a way that I judged would 
give him most of the dancing. I began 
by questioning him: “ May I ask you, 
sir, what purpose your laborious collec- 
tions of plants tend to serve ?”” 

“Sir,” replied Mr. Rodgers, “I am 
delighted to be questioned by you; and 
a very forcible question you have put: 
it involves more, I dare say, than you 
think of. Yes, I impress on my pupils 
the necessity of questioning. It is the 
way to acquire wisdom. Your great 
atheist, Locke, would question even a 
village blacksmith.” 

I protested against his libel on Locke, 
and told him plainly that he spoke with- 
out knowledge. 

“Rodgers, my good fellow,” inter- 
posed the priest, “do pray avoid top- 
ics that may lead to disputes and irrita- 
tion.” 

“Assuredly, assuredly, Michael: dear 
me, yes, Father Michael! God bless 
me! what was I thinking of? Our 
friend is an Englishman.”’ 

“That's not it, Rodgers: you uttered 
a falsehood—unknowingly, of course, 
aspersed a great man.” 

“Well, well, say no more. I am 
sorry, very sorry.—I will answer your 
question, sir. The ‘interruption has 
slightly discomposed me. _I dislike in- 
terruptions. I delight chiefly—my la- 
bors are directed particularly to the 
acrogens. An acrogen, sir, is a flower- 
less plant. A moss, sir, is an acrogen ; 
so is a fern, so is a mushroom. I have 
hungered and thirsted and jeoparded 
my life forthem, I have gone down a 
dreadful mine-pit in pursuit of them. I 
shudder at the recollection of that event- 
ful day.” 

““Had you some hairbreadth escape, 
sir ?”’ 
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“Escape !—hairbreadth escape, sir! 
O’Brien you never heard me narrate 
the events of that day. I will narrate 
them now.” 

Thus we escaped from a lecture on 
acrogens to a narration of 


THE PROFESSOR’S ADVENTURE IN A 
MINE. 

“Gentlemen, it was one of the greatest 
events in my life. Dear me, yes! I 
have a singular feeling over me when I 
think of it, a sort of faint sickening. 

“T was taken to a great rectangular 
pit: over it was a complicated structure 
of posts and beams. A huge pump 
was drawing water from the profundity 
at our feet. It groaned and moaned and 
clanked appallingly. Ladders were at- 
tached to the sides of the pit, and I 
was informed they were the means of 
descent. My blood chilled at the sight, 
but conviction of the importance of my 
undertaking, and my devotion to the 
interests of science, bore me up against 
the terror before me. Dear me, yes! it 
was dreadful—a Stygian pit. I made 
up my mind to sacrifice myself, were it 
necessary, to science. 

“IT was led away from that prelimin- 
ary horror and habilitated in a suit of 
coarse flannel, smelling horribly earthy, 
and a heavy and painfully hard hat put 
on my head. So invested, I addressed 
myself to my purpose with nerves 
braced, and with the determination of 
an ardent disciple of science.—I am an 
idolater, O’Brien, in that I devotedly 
worship Minerva. 

‘But as I was proceeding back to the 
pit I was seized with an unaccountable 
feebleness of the knees and a diarrhceal 
disposition of the bowels, exhibited in an 
alarming degree. You do not know—” 

“You were frightened to death, Rod- 
gers,” shouted the priest—" frightened, 
man !” 

“I was not, sir,’’ vehemently assev- 
erated the philosopher : “it was relaxa- 
tion of the muscular system from some 
singular cause.” 

“Nervous system, man—the nervous 
system,’’ insisted the priest. 

The professor made no reply, and 
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continued: ‘“‘ Dear me, sir, yes!’ said 
I to the miner, my guide, ‘the damp, 
earthy, metallic effluvium, I presume it 
is, has a very extraordinary effect on 
me; and the groanings and distressful 
laborings of the pumps make me mel, 
ancholy.’ ‘I shouldn’t wonder,’ he re- 
plied—he was a coarse savage, an Eng- 
lishman—' you're not the first by many 
that’s made the loike complaint. It 
whiles makes you look white, whiles 
loike to unkindly gossan, dark browny, 
with black strakes.’ The shocking 
brute! His words pierced into my 
memory. ‘You'll never come to grass 
again alive,’ he continued, ‘if you go 
below in this state.’ ‘Come to grass’ 
I thought a brutal remark, but I after- 
ward learned it was a technicality. ‘I 
must, however, my friend,’ I replied: 
‘the interests of science demand it.’ He 
then questioned me touching my views. 
I told him all—put myself at his mercy 
—the discovery I hoped to make. Most 
surprising, that coarse man appreciated 
all I said to him—went over it with a 
precision that convinced me there was 
reason to apprehend he would put ob- 
stacles in my way, that he might gather 
the laurels I was aiming at. I became 
agitated with the direst apprehensions. 
‘Oh,’ said he, ‘I'll send a man down to 
bring some samples up for you.’ 

“*“Samples,’ he said: dear me, yes! 
Specimens he meant: what irritating 
inaccuracy ! 

“T assured him that it was indispens- 
able that I saw my object in its habitat 
—saw it there with my own eyes. ‘Ay, 
ay, meester,’ said he: ‘you're afraid 0’ 
slockin’ stones: you'll judge the lode 
yoursel’, It’s quite the wisest way. 
But ydu mustn’t be let to kill yoursel’. 
I'll send you down in a tub, like a col- 
lier. Here, Jake Davey,’ he thereupon 
called to a man, ‘sling a tub that'll take 
this little gentleman’ —the insolent !— 
‘and yoursel’ to th’ adit. There’s none 
o’ these Irish chaps to be trusted.’ And 
me an Irishman and in Ireland! Such 
insults I had to endure.” 

“It was all kind consideration for you, 
Rodgers,” said Father Michael —‘‘a 
trifle awkwardly expressed, but care for 
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your safety none the less. I was ex- 
pecting the English ogre would have 
led you to break your neck and make 
one Irishman less.”’ 

“Oh, to the devil I pitch such consid- 
eration!” snappishly rejoined the pro- 
fessor. ‘‘ But permit me to proceed. 

“A tub was hooked to a chain that 
passed over a great wheel overhead of 
us and descended to some machinery. 
I was placed in it, the man with me, 
and down we were lowered, the tub 
swinging frightfully ; but the man, with 
wonderfully calm dexterity, prevented it 
from dashing against the pit sides, as it 
otherwise would have done, to our cer- 
tain destruction. The moaning and 
groaning and clanking of the pumps 
were now a thousand times more hor- 
rible. I felt as though I were descend- 
ing to the infernal abodes. It became 
hotter and hotter as we descended. 
When I thought I was approaching the 
point of death, a martyr to science, the 
man by some hidden means arrested 
the machine, and opposite me, there— 
there was the object I sought, pale 
green, beautiful in the dim Cimmerian 
light. The sight revived me. After a 
careful scrutiny I was satisfied. My 
attendant signaled, and we were rapidly 
drawn back to grass, as they call “erra 
Jjirma. Gentlemen, I was thankful. 
For a week after I was afflicted with 
distressing diarrhoea, caused by the ex- 
halations of that Tophet.”’ 

“You are a brave little fellow, Rod- 
gers,” exclaimed Father Michael: “on 
my honor and conscience, you are; but 
it was fright, my boy, ailed you.” 

“T scorn your asseveration, O’Brien,” 
retorted the professor. ‘Would I have 
persevered if I had been frightened ? 
Answer me that.” 

“Well, I won’t, Rodgers. But your 
Saxon savages took care of you and 
saved you from discomfiture, and your 
life too, I’m minded.” 

“Savages! Yes, dear me, yes! they 
did behave very well tome. The ‘cap- 


tain,’ as they called him, was kind in 
the extreme to me when I ‘came to 
grass’'—the brutality of the expression ! 
—but his language was terribly strong. 
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Every word was like a projected stone. 
Yes, O’Brien, he was kind. Neverthe- 
less—yes, I always suspect a Saxon: 
there is always a motive.” 

I lost patience, and demanded, some- 
what tartly, I own, “ What motive other 
than to serve you could the man have? 
What signified you, a perfect stranger, 
to him?” 

“Well, sir, well, I beg pardon. You 
are a Saxon: I ought not to make such 
remarks.” 

“T agree with you, professor. You 
ought not. You have no right to attrib- 
ute bad motives without other ground 
than your prejudices. You may think I 
have motives for being companionable 
with you.” 

“Nay, nay, gentlemen,” interposed 
Father Michael, “let this drop. Rod- 
gers, you are ever committing some ab- 
surdity. Now tell us, did you find all 
you ventured for ?”’ 

“T'll tell you about that another time. 
But did I not deserve the highest honor 
for my indomitable resolution ?” 

“You did, sir, ungrudgingly.” 

“Then, gentlemen, I never got it. 
Such is the gratitude of mankind! Dear 
me, yes!” 

The professor turned to his punch; 
and was happy in spite of the ingrati- 
tude of men. 

“You are not a morsel the worse, 
Rodgers,’’ said Father Michael, “and 
never will be, it’s my belief. You're all 
cork and india-rubber.” 

“But,” said I, “you have not told us 
in what your labors result: what is the 
real end and aim of them and of all 
such ?” 

“You are easily answered, sir, though 
the question surprises me.” 

“My ignorance, you mean, professor,” 
said I, laughing. 

“No, sir, no—not that. But, by the 
way, my words might be forced to that 
construction. Dear me, yes! The aim 
and end—yoz said ‘end and aim,’ sir— 
of my labors is to instruct mankind in 
true knowledge of the several kinds of 
plants; to teach them how to distin- 
guish the one from the other by defined 
principles; to instruct men how to dis- 
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tinguish class from class, subdivisions 
and species.” 

“No more, sir?” I inquired. 

“More! What more would you have?” 

“Why, if that’s all, mankind get along 
pretty cleverly without your aid. Your 
science, lacking profounder aims, is 
little worth, except that its arrangements 
and nomenclature being universal have 
a mechanical convenience, the con- 
venience of the labels on the bottles and 
drawers in a drug-shop.” 

“You are going too fast, sir. The 
technologist takes up the means we 
have put into his hands, and teaches 
you the technical appliances of the 
natural products that make up the veg- 
etable kingdom.” 

“The doctor's shop and the dye-house, 
professor —nothing more—mere me- 
chanics, which your classing and label- 
ing have really had little to do with. 
The mass of vegetable drugs and dyes, 
and all the edibles, are chance-finds.” 

I perceived I was blistering the pro- 
fessor, and I own I was pleased. I 
continued: “I want to know how I am 
to look for the principle of the modifi- 
cation of plan that gives us the oak and 
the fir, the beech and the bramble, the 
birch and the willow: they are all on 
one plan of creation, but each is a 
modification of the plan, and it is the 
modification that produces the orders 
and species of plants. You botanists 
are dumb as dogs on this, and it is what 
all the truly philosophic minds seek to 
know. I see, without help from your 
clatter of dog Latin, that an apple tree 
is not a pear tree, but what I want to 
know is, What caused the one to be an 
apple and the other a pear tree? A 
codfish and yourself, sir, are in plan 
identical, but from modification you 
differ.” 

The professor kicked out. He did 
not like the cod.in juxtaposition with 
himself, and I felt it was an unlucky 
slip. But the priest peremptorily put 
an end to further disquisition. “You 
are,” he said, “entering on a topic that 
will exclude me from the conversation. 
I will not submit to any such repression. 
Rodgers, you can sing. Come, let us 
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put philosophy on the shelf and invite 
reasonable mirth. The two of you can 
philosophize to your heart’s content 
when I am out of company. Now, I 
tell you, I’ll have none of it. So, Rod- 
gers, my good fellow, I say you must 
sing one of our dear native songs.” 

The professor looked at his friend. 
His eyes moistened and his lips moved 
nervously. “O’Brien,” he sighed, “I 
fear my singing is over. I am in the 
sere and yellow leaf. Thought may be 
excited by a trifle to run back over years 
of life. My lost Eleen! The years are 
many, but the wound is fresh. Thus I 
did sing.” And in a strain of great 
emotion he sang— 

‘*« More beauteous than Venus far, 
More fair than is the midnight star, 


My Helen, without stain you are, 
Eibhlin a Ruin! 


«« My red rose, my lily white, 
My treasure, unfading bright, 
Darling! my soul’s delight ! 
Ejbhlin a Ruin!’ 
No, O’Brien, the music has left my 
heart.” 

This incident caused a pause. But 
Mr. Rodgers gradually recovered his 
spirits, and Father Michael took the 
direction of the conversation. 

“You will,” said he, “ find the original 
of the piece you have now heard a por- 
tion of, in Hardiman’s Jrish Minstrelsy. 
We have in our Gaelic a rich abundance 
of such gems. You Saxons are miser- 
ably mistaken in assuming that our lan- 
guage is barbarous, and never produced 
anything but dry chronicles, records of 
legends, lying histories, and so forth. 
It is a language of great compass and 
wonderful flexibility ; and, moreover, it 
is the oldest of the known European 
languages. On the latter ground alone 
it is eminently worthy of the attention 
of scholars. It is the substratum of the 
so-called Romance languages.—Now, 
Rodgers, what's on the card for to-mor- 
row? Fish we must, for one thing.” 

“Then I go with you, O’Brien. I can 
employ myself while you are lashing 
the waters.” 

“We are off by daylight. Tea and 
bed, then. But now comes to my mind 
what Hugh MacCurtin said of Irish, and 
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you shall not go without the benefit of 
it, D c 
*Nior dheabh an domhan uile ; 
Teaugaidh is milse morthule ; 


De briathraibh is briochtsnuite blas : 
Caint is ciaintilte cuntus.’ 





English that, Rodgers.” 

“It is a specimen, sir, of what we 
term dan direach. It exhibits all the 
requisites of perfect versification, and 
they are six. The first is, that every 
vann, or stanza, must be complete in 
itself, and depend on no other stanza 
for its meaning; the second, that each 
quatrain have seven syllables; the third, 
alliteration, of which there are two kinds 
—true and apparent—the one requiring 
that the last two words of a line begin 
with a vowel, the other, only that two 
consecutive terms in a line alliterate; 
the fourth, assonance, vowel and con- 
sonantal; the fifth, rhyme, which is 
perfect or imperfect—the first requiring 
the accent to fall on the chiming sylla- 
bles, but in Irish poetry there is seldom 
perfect rhyme, assonance being more 
sought after; the sixth, symphony — 
that is, rhythm and verbal parallelism. 
There are other requisites, but these are 
the chief.” 
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“Rodgers, stop. You have given our 
friend a fair notion of the fetters our old 
poets chose to dance in. We can and 
do write without much heed to the old 
rules. But I asked you for a transla- 
tion, not a lecture.” 

“Well, yes, O’Brien. MacCurtin's 
stanza is— The world never had a lan- 
guage sweeter and more abundant of 
words, and of a finer-formed accent; a 
tongue the faithful conveyer of ancient 
story.’ This is what MacCurtin says. 
I should be happy, sir, to go deeper 
into this matter with you. I assure you 
you would, as an Englishman, find 
much bearing on your own language 
in the Irish. I say this on the supposi- 
tion that you have some inclination to 
philology.” 

This was addressed to me. I replied 
that I was of the professor’s opinion that 
neglect of Gaelic is a mistake; and I 
added that I perceived no evidence that 
even in Ireland it was studied in rela- 
tion to other languages—that is, com- 
paratively. O’Donovan’s Irish Gram- 
mar was, I presumed, the most perfect 
guide to the language. 

The professor replied, “Yes, to the 
philologist.”” B. DONBAVAND. 
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NE by one, all traces of the late 

war are passing away. Our army 
officers have been dismissed by hun- 
dreds, and the unused vessels of the 
‘navy have been sold. The national 
debt is diminishing, and taxes are slow- 
ly growing beautifully less. But per- 
haps nothing so distinctly marks our 
return to a normal state of peace and 
quiet as the cessation of the Freedmen’s 
Bureau. The nation no longer thinks 
it necessary to teach the black idea how 
to shoot, nor does it any longer throw 
around the colored man the protecting 


zgis of the military arm of the govern- 
Vor. VII.—39 





ment. The Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
Amendments have placed all manhood 
upon a plane of civil equality, and 
henceforth position is to be determined 
by individual effort. 

Before our remembrance of the Bu- 
reau fades away into the dim past, we 
desire to chronicle some of the facts 
that have made its history so large a 
part of our national record for the last 
decade. The emancipation of the negro 
and his subsequent education have given 
this nation more credit abroad than any 
single fact of our preceding history. 
In his most eloquent Spanish, Sefior 
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Castellar points to the work of the 
Freedmen’s Bureau as the triumphant 
refutation of those who would assert 
the superiority of a monarchy to a re- 
public; and in his official report to the 
authorities of France on public educa- 
tion in America, M. Hoppin says that 
nothing reflects more honor on the 
United States than the zeal which the 
government and private associations 
displayed during the most terrible pe- 
riods of the great war of secession to 
assure to the negroes of the South the 
means of existence and education. 

It was hard work to create this Bu- 
reau: Congress and the country were 
slow to recognize the necessities of the 
situation. The Proclamation of Eman- 
cipation was followed by two years of 
noisy and angry political discussion be- 
fore the bill establishing the Bureau re- 
ceived the presidential signature. First 
it was christened the Bureau of Eman- 
cipation: then the House put it in the 
charge of the War Department, while the 
Senate located it in the Treasury. Ina 
decidedly Republican House it was twice 
passed by a majority of only two. In 
vain were committees of conference ap- 
pointed till the last day but one of the 
session, and then such a committee re- 
ported “An Act to establish a Bureau 
for the Relief of Freedmen and Ref- 
ugees.”” This passed both Houses 
March 3, 1865, and received President 
Lincoln’s signature on the same day. 

The Act thus passed made no men- 
tion of that education which afterward 
became the chief work of the Bureau, 
nor did it contemplate a long work: it 
merely established the Bureau “during 
the present war of the rebellion, and 
for one year thereafter,” for the super- 
vision and management of lands aban- 
doned by their rebel owners, and for 
the control of all subjects relating to 
refugees and freedmen. It was made 


a branch of the War Department; and 
it is one of the most singular circum- 
stances connected with this abnormal 
work that the education of the children 
and the protection of the parents—both 
of them matters appertaining to the 
civil service of the nation—were thus 
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placed under the charge of the military 
authorities. In a time of great moral 
and political disturbance, when strained 
to its utmost to meet the demands and 
expenses of intestine war, the nation 
used the same arm which it was employ- 
ing in the necessary work of death and 
destruction to protect the weak and 
educate the ignorant, at an expense cf 
over fifteen millions of dollars. 

When the Bureau was organized the 
condition of the colored people was in- 
deed deplorable. Freedom had given 
them leave to travel, but had provided 
them with no homes. Their old mas- 
ters refused to sell them homesteads or 
to allow them to remain in their former 
shanties. Vainly imagining that cities 
would afford them employment, they 
had huddled in large numbers around 
centres of population. Twenty thou- 
sand of them had swarmed at Washing- 
ton, one hundred thousand were scat- 
tered about in Virginia, fifty thousand 
in North Carolina, and untold numbers 
in other parts of the South—all far away 
from their old homes. At the same 
time labor was in demand on the plan- 
tations, at rates low, to be sure, but yet 
sufficient for support. One of the first 
problems, therefore, brought before 
General Howard was to bring the idle 
laborers of the city into proximity to the 
labor-demand ofthe country. This was 
done by issuing orders of transportation 
at government expense for conveying 
refugees and freedmen from crowded 
cities to those places where labor was 
in demand. In 1866, 387 refugees and 
6352 freedmen were thus transported ; 
but for economy’s sake, and that ne- 
groes might not look for a ride when 
they were able to walk, an order was 
issued, April 10, 1866, that transporta- 
tion should not be given to able-bodied 
men and women except in extreme 
cases and to prevent actual suffering. 
In 1867 transportation was afforded to 
720 refugees and 15,994 freedmen. The 
next year the great volume of popula- 
tion had become stationary, and the 
migratory movement was less visible: 
only 541 refugees and 3962 freedmen 
were transported. Looking back over 
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the whole history of the Bureau, we 
find that 3892 refugees and 29,460 freed- 
men were moved from one point to an- 
other. And in addition to this, 3677 
teachers were carried free to open or 
close schools, while 18,852 packages of 
provisions were sent where there was 
lack of food. The benefit of this mi- 
gratory movement to the labor of the 
country was very great, but its chief 
value was the employment it gave to 
the idle-and unoccupied: it averted an 
untold amount of suffering and misery 
among the very poorest classes of the 
community. 

The refugees, and the abandoned 
lands which were appropriated to them, 
as they are first named in the bill, claim 
our early attention. The bill was pass- 
ed in March, 1865, and in June, Pres- 
ident Johnson directed officers of the 
Treasury Department, military officers 
and others in the service of the United 
States, to turn over to the Bureau all 
abandoned lands and all funds collect- 
ed by tax or otherwise for the benefit 
of refugees or freedmen, or acquired 
from abandoned lands. But the policy 
of Mr. Johnson soon began to change. 
The late Confederates received whole- 
sale pardons, and orders were given 
that their plantations and other lands 
should be restored to them as fast as 
they were pardoned. The expected 
continuance of this policy made it un- 
advisable to locate refugees or freed- 
men on this kind of property: no guar- 
antee of possession for even a limited 
period could be given to the tempo- 
rary occupant. Where colonies of des- 
titute freedmen had been planted on 
such lands, the Bureau retained con- 
trol of them until the occupants could 
be removed without suffering or until 
the crops were gathered or paid for. 
The year 1865 saw 768,590 acres of 
abandoned lands in the possession of 
the Bureau: the next year saw but 
272,231 acres in its possession, half a 
million of acres having been given back 
to the late owners within twelve months. 
The next year witnessed the return of 
fifty thousand more acres to the original 
proprietors. And as the amount re- 
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maining was too small to be of any use, 
an order was issued in 1868 directing 
the restoration to the former owners of 
all lands then in possession of the Bu- 
reau, or that these lands should be 
dropped from the returns except in 
cases where the government had already 
acquired a perfect title. 

In addition to the transportation of 
laborers to scenes of labor and the care 
of abandoned lands, the Bureau has 
done an excellent work in collecting 
the claims of colored soldiers and sail- 
ors and their families for pay and boun- 
ty. At the organization of the Bureau 
it was found that the ignorance of the 
colored soldier exposed him to constant 
fraud. Large fees were charged, but 
too often no bounties were recovered. 
In March, 1867, Congress passed a law 
that all checks and Treasury certificates 
due to colored soldiers and sailors should 
be made payable to the Commissioner 
of the Freedmen’s Bureau, who was 
expected to see that the moneys were 
paid over to the right party. Up to 
October, 1870, the Bureau had filed in 
the various Departments 9622 claims, 
and had received from that of the Treas- 
ury, for the payment of those claims, 
$7,683,618.61. The amount of fraud 
prevented in the payment of this large 
sum in small amounts and to ignorant 
claimants is incalculable. Colored pen- 
sioners have also, as far as practicable, 
been paid through the agency of the Bu- 
reau, thus ensuring their receipt of the 
whole sum due. 

The charitable work of the Bureau 
next demands our attention—the pro- 
vision it made for the starving and suf- 
fering; and here there was no distinc- 
tion of color or sex. Wherever there 
was deficiency of food the Bureau used 
all its legal powers to supply the want. 
The issue of rations commenced in June, 
1865, or nearly as soon as the Bureau 
itself; and in September of that year a 
million and a half of rations were issued 
to refugees and freedmen for that month 
alone—over three hundred and seventy 
thousand, be it observed, to the white 
race, or about twelve thousand rations 
a day. The full cost of one of these 
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days’ rations was fifteen cents when 
meat was used, twelve cents when her- 
rings were substituted. Nota large out- 
lay for the support of a full-grown man, 
nor were the materials of the most valu- 
able kind, yet the amount of suffering 
thus relieved and of misery prevented 
was incalculable. 

In August, 1866, a circular was issued 
discontinuing rations, except to the sick 
in hospitals and in orphan asylums. 
But in 1867 the general failure of the 
Southern crops caused apprehensions 
of great want and suffering. General 
Howard was directed by the Senate to 
furnish an estimate of the number that 
would be in need of aid, and the cost 
of supplying them with food. He re- 
plied that 32,662 whites and 24,238 
blacks would be in suffering circum- 
stances before the harvest of another 
crop; and he estimated that eight and 
a half millions of rations would be re- 
quired for their assistance. Whereupon 
Congress empowered the Department 
of War to issue supplies of food suf- 
ficient to prevent starvation and ex- 
treme want, and, with great economy, 
further voted that the rations should be 
issued through the Freedmen’s Bureau 
and out of the sums already appropri- 
ated to it. Thereupon General Howard 
applied $500,000 to the purchase of food 
for the Southern poor. By this provis- 
ion 91,902 whites, 86,257 blacks and 
55,213 others, “color not given ’—in all 
233,372 persons—were supplied with 
6,869,296 pounds of corn and 850,388 
pounds of pork. As these returns were 
made monthly for all the spring and 
summer months, the same persons are 
often included in the different months. 
Each adult received a bushel of corn 
and eight pounds of meat per month— 
children under fourteen, half that 
amount. The number of recipients 
greatly varied in each month, as well as 
in each State. In April, Georgia had 
579 whites and 225 blacks fed at the 
nation’s expense; in July, she had 
21,771 whites and 18,584 blacks. Ev- 
erywhere aid was granted not to color, 
but to humanity. 

That the tendency of the Bureau has 
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not been to encourage idleness or pau- 
perism is clearly evident from the fact 
that among a race of four millions of 
people, accustomed from infancy to the 
supporting and controlling hand of the 
master, but one in two hundred ever 
became an object of charity, and nearly 
all these were persons who by reason 
of age, infirmity or disease would have 
been objects of charity in any State and 
at any time. When the war had de- 
ranged the natural courses of industry, 
when drought or failure of the crops 
had induced famine among the poorer 
class of both colors, when sudden free- 
dom had deprived the late slave of his 
accustomed reliance on his master’s 
support, then the Bureau stepped in 
with kindly offices of Christian charity. 
It is no wonder that so many rations 
were issued: it is a greater wonder that 
more were not called for. 

Freedom, following in the wake of 
our armies, reledsed the slave from 
work: it also performed the correspond- 
ing office of releasing the master from 
the duty of supporting him. The sick, 
the poor, the aged blacks were thus 
left without resources or help. Even 
before the creation of the Bureau, wher- 
ever our army went, hospitals followed ; 
and when the Bureau was organized, 
all medical charity was put under its 
supervision. The death-rate among the 
blacks, crowded in filthy shanties, liv- 
ing at just above the starvation-point, 
and destitute of medicines, was fearful. 
The first year of the Bureau's care re- 
duced the death-rate in some localities 
from thirty per cent. to four and six- 
tenths. During that year alone 166,521 
persons received medical treatment. 
Fifty-six hospitals were established, and 
five orphan asylums. During the four 
years of the Bureau's existence it had 
under its medical charge no less than 
584,178 persons—sick, insane, idiotic, 
extremely aged—for whom no provision 
had been made by local authority, and 
who had no means of their own for pro- 
curing the attendance and necessaries 
due to their enfeebled condition ; and 
it is estimated that there were as many 
more who received advice, but whose 
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cases were not recorded on the books 
of the Bureau; so that one million of 
the poor and the sick received medical 
aid and assistance. This was charity 
in its highest sense ; and it is astonishing 
to note at how small a pecuniary cost 
this relief was afforded. The average 
expense for medicines, hospital stores 
and bedding furnished to each patient 
under treatment for the year ending 
June 30, 1866, was only a dollar anda 
quarter, and for the next year only 
eighty-five cents. Of all the work of 
the Bureau, none appears to have done 
so much good at so small an expense 
as the medical division. 

There was one work done by the Bu- 
reau officers not recognized in the law 
that appointed them, and of too delicate 
a nature to be reckoned up in statis- 
tics ; and yet it was of the happiest influ- 
ence upon the well-being of both blacks 
and whites. Under slavery the black 
man had no use for intelligence. He 
made no contract: receiving his pound 
of pork, his peck of corn, he did the 
work assigned him, a mere brute of the 
higher animal order. With the advent 
of freedom came an unaccustomed right 
of choice. The laborer now had con- 
tracts to make and money to receive, 
yet he knew not how much to charge 
for his services, nor how to collect the 
sum when due. And there was a very 
suspicious doubt about the willingness 
of his late master to pay him. It was a 
very difficult task to instill into the 
Southern mind the idea that the labor 
of the black man was his own property, 
to be disposed of on his own terms. 
Too often the master tried to defraud 
his late slave, and the Bureau officer 
ordered him to pay the promised wage. 
On the other hand, the workman would 
sometimes propose to leave before the 
expiration of his contract; and here the 
Bureau told him of the sacred nature of 
his contract, and led him to work out 
his agreement. Both sides were taught 
to make fair contracts and to adhere to 
them. In one State and in a single 
year not less than fifty thousand con- 
tracts, executed in duplicate, were 
drawn up between the two parties. 
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The black man was thus educated to 
labor for pay, the white man led to 
give him the stipulated wage, and the 
bitterness and suspicion between the 
ex-master and his ex-slave were grad- 
ually smoothed away. 

The negro had never been permitted 
to testify in courts of justice: the Bu- 
reau put him on the witness-stand, and 
accustomed the Caucasian to his pres- 
ence there. Led by a supporting hand, 
the black man, so newly introduced to 
the life of freedom, was now taught the 
practical lesson of self-support and self- 
assertion. But it was by a rough and 
stony path that he entered upon his life 
of free labor. The first year after the war 
the small cruelties, the minor oppres- 
sions, were innumerable. One commis- 
sioner alone reported three thousand four 
hundred and five such cases adjudicated 
in a single quarter in his district. The 
chairman of the Committee on Freed- 
men’s Affairs declared that more than 
one hundred thousand such complaints 
must have been heard and decided by 
Bureau officers in a single year. These 
complaints have not entirely ceased, 
but that they have dwindled to a mini- 
mum is mainly due to the judicious in- 
terference of the officers of the Freed- 
men’s Bureau. 

But the great work of the Bureau, 
though not originally so intended, has 
been educational. In its commence- 
ment it had to do with a terribly igno- 
rant race—not only to grapple with the 
ignorance of childhood, but the far 
worse ignorance born of slavery. The 
minds of the black race had been torpid 
during two centuries of serfdom. The 
religion that should have elevated them 
consisted almost entirély of the duty of 
obedience, or partook of the animal 
nature of the believers. The marriage- 
tie was a movable yoke, imposed and 
taken away at the master’s pleasure. 
The whole tendency of slavery had 
been to obliterate mind and conscience. 
And it was to four millions of such a 
people as this that Freedom now pre- 
sented herself, offering the Bible and 
the spelling-book in the present, the 
ballot in the future. To quicken their 
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dormant minds became the work of the 
Freedmen’s Bureau. In every large 
town, in most considerable villages, it 
at once hired school-houses and pro- 
vided teachers. There is an intense 
hungering and thirsting after education 
amongst the colored people. War itself 
was made to educate them. The army 
carried its instructors with it. Officers’ 
servants learned their letters at bivouac- 
fires. Chaplains of colored troops be- 
came instructors. The Christian Com- 
mission had a corps of fifty teachers in 
camp. So that at the end of the war 
it was estimated that twenty thousand 
colored soldiers could read intelligently, 
and a much larger number had laid the 
alphabetical foundations of knowledge. 
Wherever our armies led, schools fol- 
lowed. At Hampton, Beaufort, Roan- 
oke Island and New Orleans—wherever 
there was a stationary corps of colored 
soldiers—schools were immediately put 
in operation. Major-General Banks in- 
augurated a school-system for Louisi- 
ana, and supported it by a military tax. 
On the entrance of General Sherman 
into Savannah schools were immedi- 
ately opened, and ten intelligent color- 
ed men selected as teachers. Two of 
the largest of these schools were kept 
in Bryan’s slave-mart, where the hu- 
man auction-block became the teach- 
er’s throne of power. An army surgeon 
of the colored troops at Fort Livingston 
offered to teach a few soldiers of his 
regiment, if these in turn would teach 
others. The offer was gratefully accept- 
ed, and, selecting a class of the ten 
brightest and smartest scholars in the 
fort, he taught them two hours each 
day, on condition that each one of the 
ten should take a class, and thus com- 
municate his knowledge to others. A 
year later the commanding officer of the 
fort reported that the men had made 
such progress that, besides other papers, 
they had subscribed for forty copies of 
Harper’s and Leslie’s weeklies. 

One of the most remarkable instances 
of the determination of our black allies 
to acquire the rudiments of an educa- 
tion is found in the continuation of 
schools during the vacations, and often 
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in the absence of the teachers. It was 
always expected among them that the 
older scholars should carefully lead the 
younger up the first steps of the hill of 
science. It hardly seems juvenile na- 
ture, however, for boys and girls to give 
up their play for the sake of learning, 
but they did it, and paid their teachers 
for doing it too. In 1868, 178 schools 
continued open through all the heats of 
a Louisianian summer—in Mississippi, 
75 schools, with an attendance of 3500 
scholars, kept through the summer. 
Over six hundred schools were taught 
through that summer vacation. In 13869, 
one thousand two hundred schools were 
carried on through the vacation months, 
309 of themin Alabamaalone. Science 
may proudly point to the devotion of 
her older followers, but it may be doubt- 
ed if the humbler annals of education 
can point to any such instance as this— 
a whole race of children foregoing their 
play and their pocket-money, and sacri- 
ficing not the luxuries, but the comforts, 
and in some cases the necessities, of 
life, that they might acquire that learn- 
ing which they prized so highly. 

Dr. Vogell, Superintendent of Edu- 
cation in North Carolina, meeting one 
of the old residents of his district, asked 
her, ‘Well, auntie, what are you doing?” 
“Please God, massa, trying to l’arn.” 
“Who hears your lessons?” “Oh, I 
goes to de night-school ebery week.” 
“Where are the children?’ “Gone to 
school. They l’arn a heap, and when 
we gets round de fire at night, dey gets 
small bundles light-wood and t’rows on, 
and dey reads to me out of deir books: 
dey reads the Bible to me, too, and how 
good it makes me feel to hear de bless- 
ed book!’ “But you want the children 
to aid you to get provisions?” “ Dat’s 
very true, massa, but dere is better 
bread than comes out of de arth. No, 
honey, can’t stop de chillun: dey mus’ 
l’arn. Dese old hands can work for de 
folks a little longer. I gets a little meal 
and bacon for my work two or t’ree 
times a week—we don’t have much else 
—but I tells you, massa, we can’t feel 
hungry when we reads: dat’s better 
than vittals, massa.” 
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It was impossible to be in the colored 
regiments, or to be associated with any 
of the institutions for their education 
since the war, and not notice the ele- 
vating influence of knowledge. One 
of the chaplains of our dark regiments 
had a body-servant named John Green. 
One morning John entered the tent to 
kindle the fire. His task was soon done, 
the chaplain still slumbering, as John 
supposed. And now the man began to 
study the lesson set him the night be- 
fore : “‘ Thou God seest me.” He began 
to spell the first word: T-h-o-u. “John 
Green,” he said to himself, “what is 
that? what did master say that was?” 
Looking and hesitating a while, he at 
last uttered, “ Zou. John Green, you 
have it.” Thus he spelled and pro- 
nounced through the sentence, stum- 
bling considerably at the two-syllabled 
word, “seest,”” but finally deciphering 
the whole and reading it. Then, stretch- 
ing himself up to his full height, he 
exclaimed, “John Green, you have it. 
You can read. JOHN GREEN, YOU ARE 
A MAN!” 

Mr. Sydney Andrews notes the old 
washerwoman hard at work in the open 
air, her arms in the wash-tub, but her 
eyes fastened on the spelling-book be- 
fore her, carefully tied back to the fence, 
so that she could at the same time pick 
out her 4 B C’s and her dirty clothes. 
General R. K. Scott reports finding a 
native African at Charleston, South Car- 
olina, a thoroughly educated man and 
a distinguished linguist, conversing flu- 
ently in ten languages, and equally con- 
versant with the Greek Testament and 
the Koran. .And yet this scholar was 
only a field-hand, and earning common 
wages, which he eked out by teaching 
an evening-school. 

An old woman in Louisiana was seen 
at school one day holding her Testa- 
ment upside-down. When the amused 
observer asked her if she could read, 
the aged scholar replied, “No, chile, but 
it’s a blessed t’ing to hold it.” 

When the war ended, private benevo- 
lence and the Freedmen’s Bureau be- 
gan, fart Zassu, to broadcast the seeds 
of education over the South, but they 
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were unable to keep pace with the pop- 
ular demand. The negro esteemed 
knowledge as synonymous with power : 
he knew that his great lack was culture, 
and he eagerly girded himself for the 
educational contest. The benevolent 
societies of the North sent teachers by 
hundreds, the American Missionary 
Association alone having at one time 
six hundred teachers in the field. The 
friends of the colored race in England 
gave half a million of dollars for educa- 
tion. The Bureau raised numerous 
school-houses, and threw around them 
the protecting zegis of the national gov- 
ernment. Wherever thirty scholars 
were collected private associations. pro- 
vided the teacher and the Bureau paid 
the rent. But their efforts were insuf- 
ficient for the wants of the race. Scat- 
tered over wide plantations, away from 
the great thoroughfares of travel, sur- 
rounded by a superior race, they yet 
succeeded in gaining very extensively 
the rudiments of knowledge. Perhaps 
not less than one million of scholars 
have received some smattering of know- 
ledge during the last six years. Some 
have obtained a good common-school 
education, while a few have entered on 
the study of the classics. One of the 
graduates at Harvard in the class of 
1870 was a colored youth. But what 
sacrifices they have made to win this 
education! In 1866 ten thousand ne- 
groes petitioned General Canby that an 
additional tax might be laid on them- 
selves for colored schools, though they 
were already taxed for white schools. 
The Superintendent of Education for 
Virginia reported that many of the pu- 
pils at Louisa Court-house walked from 
five to eight miles to school. At Gor- 
donsville two girls walked nine miles 
every morning and evening to attend 
school, and this they did steadily for 
two years. Two colored men in North 


Carolina walked one hundred and forty 
miles to ask for the establishment of a 
school in their neighborhood and to get 
some newspapers. 

Such educational progress as the 
blacks have made has been won by 
hard fighting. The prejudices of the 
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South furnished innumerable obstacles. 
In the years that immediately followed 
the war the teacher of the colored school 
was socially ostracised from all white 
companionship. School-houses were 
burnt down, and the occasional murder 
of a teacher testified to the popular an- 
tipathy to such an employment. As a 
general rule, the teachers had to board 
with the parents of their scholars: no 
white tavern or boarding-house would 
receive them. But this state of things 
is slowly dying away. The employer is 
beginning to recognize the fact that 
skilled labor is superior to brute force. 
The black school-house is an existing 
fact, to which the Southern mind has 
gradually become accustomed. 

The instruction the blacks have re- 
ceived during these last six years has 
often been exceedingly fragmentary, 
almost always rudimentary, yet they 
have steadily improved under it. Each 
year has witnessed more and higher 
schools and seminaries; and there are 
to-day eleven colleges and universities, 
seventy-four high and sixty-one normal 
schools, with some twelve thousand pu- 
pils in them, especially intended for col- 
cred youth. To be sure, the majority 
of students at these soz-disan¢ universi- 
ties pursue only the studies followed at 
our best Northern academies and nor- 
mal schools, but black teachers in large 
and larger numbers are being sent out 
each year, and the whole race is stead- 
ily uplifting itself by the power of edu- 
cation and civilization. “We are rising, 
massa,” one of the little scholars at At- 
lanta said to General Howard. The 
social position of the blacks and the 
callings they follow are improving every 
day. About three millions of dollars 
are now laid up in the Freedmen’s Sa- 
vings Bank, and this amount is increas- 
ing at the rate of a hundred thousand 
dollarsa month. Of the thirty branches 
of the Freedmen’s Bank, one-half have 
colored cashiers. At the close of the 
war three-fifths of the teachers of the 
colored schools were whites, two-fifths 
blacks, and these but poorly fitted for 
their work. Now more than three-fifths 
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of these teachers are blacks; and a few 
years hence our dark-hued citizens will 
be able to obtain their legal, medical 
and spiritual advice from well-educated 
persons of their own color. 

It is interesting to note at how small 
an expenditure the work of the Bureau 
has been accomplished. The total ex- 
pense in money has been $13,028, 304.27 
—in goods, $2,330,778. These goods 
were unused army stores left on hand 
at the close of the war, and would hard- 
ly have realized half their cost at public 
sale. The collection of bounties has cost 
$279,655; transportation, $239,902.83; 
schools, $3,572,365.94; while the whole 
amount expended in charitable pur- 
poses, including the old army stores at 
full cost, has been $7,677,590.96. Of 
these fifteen millions of dollars, govern- 
ment has contributed but eleven mil- 
lions, the remainder being taken from 
the Refugees’ Fund—that is, from rent 
of lands and buildings taken from the 
Confederates, from payments made by 
the freedmen themselves, and from army 
stores. It may be fairly asked whether 
any great national work that accom- 
plished as much has ever cost so little. 

Speaking of Italian bondage in the 
Middle Ages, Lord Lytton says: “He 
who first arouses in the bondman the 
sense and soul of freedom comes as 
near as is permitted to man—nearer 
than the philosopher, nearer even than 
the poet—to the great creative attribute 
of God.” This attribute has been the 
special office of the Freedmen’s Bureau. 
It has created a soul beneath the dead 
ribs of the black race of America. It 
has taken a dull, degraded, imbruted 
people, and given protection to the pa- 
rents, education to their children. If 
these four millions of blacks and their 
more numerous descendants are ever to 
be a component part of the people of 
the United States, educated, republican- 
ized, Christianized, it will be mainly 
due, in the providence of God, to Abra- 
ham Lincoln, who proclaimed their 
emancipation, and to the Freedmen’s 
Bureau, that educated them. 

WILLIAM R. HOOPER. 
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THE MURDER STONE: 


A ROMANCE OF ENGLISH LIFE IN FOUR CHAPTERS. 


BY SIR CHARLES L. YOUNG, BART. 


CHAPTER III. 


T was nearly a year since the terri- 

ble night when I had been attacked 
by some murderous hand in that little 
town upon the shores of the Lake of 
Como. I had had a great deal of anx- 
ious work to do during the winter and 
spring, and now that I was once more 
out for my holiday, the dramatic events 
that had accompanied the close of my 
last year’s trip to Switzerland and Italy 
had become almost like a dream. Hard 
practical work knocks romantic ideas 
about in a most uncompromising man- 
ner, especially when that work tends 
rapidly to the accretion of money ; and 
so it was not till I was fairly released 
from desk and office that I really had 
much leisure to think of the Marchesa 
Levada and of the man who had at- 
tempted to drown her; and I always 
cherished a secret conviction that the 
same hand that had striven to pull the 
marchesa under water had stabbed me 
in the side. 

Of the illness that ensued upon that 
wound I remembered but little. By 
great good-fortune I had knocked at 
the door of the house of Giuseppe, my 
boatman, and he had conveyed me at 
once to the hotel. I knew afterward 
that I had been delirious for many days, 
but through all that miserable time I 
retained the consciousness of the pres- 
ence of a calm, majestic figure that 
tended me carefully. But when my 
senses had fairly returned to me and I 
began to be convalescent, I saw that fig- 
ure no more, and on inquiry I learned 
that the Marchesa Levada had left the 
place, and no one knew in which direc- 
tion she was gone. 

As soon as I was able I returned to 
England, and on the journey home, 
which I was forced to make by slow 








stages, I busied myself in endeavoring 
to discriminate between what had really 
happened and what was merely the off- 
spring of my excited fancy. Two things 
alone were clear to me—the long scar 
upon my side and the indelible im- 
pression of the marchesa’s face. 

Well, winter, spring and summer 
passed away, and I was again, as I have 
said, upon my holiday trip. Medical 
advice had enjoined a good two months’ 
entire relaxation; one or two opportune 
invitations gave me some excellent 
shooting in Scotland; and it was not 
till October that I turned my steps 
southward and received a letter from 
my friend John Weyland. After a little 
light gossip in his usual style, Weyland 
continued : 

“Don’t forget, my dear Hartley, that 
you have promised to pay me a visit, 
and I don’t intend to let you off. You 
can take me easily on your way home, 
and I can promise you some tolerable 
shooting. Although I am still a bach- 
elor, you will find I can make things 
pretty comfortable. Don’t forget that 
among other inducements I have got to 
show you the Murder Stone, and you 
shall write an epic about it if you like.” 

I wrote back at once, saying that I 
should be delighted to come; and a 
few days afterward I arrived at Caine 
Warren, as Weyland’s place was styled. 

Weyland certainly did not exaggerate 
when he said he knew how to make 
things comfortable. The small, old- 
fashioned house was furnished in ex- 
quisite taste, though at the same time 
there was no unnecessary luxury; or 
rather, as certain good people consider 
that all luxuries are necessary, I ought to 
say that there was not so much luxury as 
to give one a sensation as if everything 
was a great deal too pleasant to last. 
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We had an admirable little dinner, but 
it was not until we were fairly settled 
down in a snug little room which he 
called his study, and were well engaged 
in the consumption of excellent cigars, 
that I told him all that had happened 
to me after I had parted with him in 
Switzerland. 

“You seem to have kept this story 
pretty close,” he observed when I had 
finished. “You never hinted at any- 
thing of this sort in your few letters to 
me, beyond saying that you had had a 
low fever.” 

“To tell you the truth,” I answered, 
“T never cared to speak about it. 
deed, the whole thing seems to me much 
more as if I had read it in a book years 
ago than if it had really happened to my- 
self. But the scar on my side reminds 
me of its terrible reality.” 

“And you feel a conviction that the 
man who stabbed you was the same 
scoundrel that endeavored to drown the 
marchesa ?”’ 

“I did not see his face, and I have 
no evidence to support my impression : 
still, I cannot get rid of my belief.” 

“What possible motive can a young 
man, as you describe this villain to be, 
have had in wanting to kill the mar- 
chesa, to say nothing about you ?” 

“My dear Weyland, that is precisely 
what puzzles me. Of course there is 
some mystery about her: you guessed 
as much when you saw her at Rome. 
She may have known some secret about 
this man. But how can poor innocent 
I have offended him ?” 

“You saved her life,” said Weyland 
dryly. “Besides, I suppose you have 
heard of such a thing as jealousy.” 

I felt the burning color rise in my 
cheeks. I had never forgotten the sen- 
sation I had felt when first I saw the 
marchesa at Thun; and even after the 
time that had elapsed I could not re- 
press a feeling of strange pleasure that 
any one should have dreaded my rivalry 
so much. 

“TI can’t help thinking you must be 
mistaken, Hartley,’”’ said Weyland after 
a lengthened pause. “I expect it will 


turn out to have been only some vulgar 
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robber, after all. Besides which, you 
must admit that it is quite within the 
limits of possibility that the man who 
sprang from the rocks meant really to 
save the lady, and was only unfortunate- 
ly clumsy in his efforts.” 

I shook my head. No one likes to 
have his one romance so rudely shaken, 
and I felt that my convictions would 
not bear arguing about. So I was silent 
for a few moments, and then changed 
the conversation by saying, “Tell me 
about this Murder Stone. Prepare me 
for a visit to this monument of mystery 
to which you have alluded. What is it 
like? Is it far from here ?” 

“T regret to say that, not being of an 
inquisitive or imaginative disposition, I 
have made but the faintest inquiries on 
the subject. I have left it all for you. 
The line of country I propose taking 
you over to-morrow shooting will bring 
us in its vicinity, and you shall see it 
and its surroundings with your own 
eyes.” , 

“But do you know of no legend con- 
nected with it?” I asked, in some dis- 
appointment. 

“T believe I have heard something 
about it, but I am compelled to say—I 
know it will shock your literary sensi- 
bilities—that I have forgotten all about 
it. Now don’t look so unhappy. I 
have not raised your expectations un- 
advisedly. There is an old clergyman, 
the incumbent of this parish, who has 
the cure of souls in these parts by a 
sort of hereditary right, it appears to 
me, as his father and grandfather were 
the incumbents before him. Now, this 
is not a garrulous and fox-hunting old 
parson, but a man of deep and varied 
research, genial and kindly, and most 
deservedly beloved by all his flock. I 
have reason to believe that he knows 
the whole of the strange story, which is 
a sort of family property, like the in- 
cumbency. He is coming to dine here 
to-morrow to meet you. He likes a 
good bottle of claret, as any man with 
educated taste ought to: he shall have 
a bottle such as both of you will pro- 
nounce to be rarely equaled, and by 
a little judicious management I have 
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good hopes that his lips will be unlock- 
ed, and we shall hear all that is to be 
said upon the subject. Does that satis- 
fy you ?” 

“Most unquestionably. I hope the 
claret will not be spent in vain.” 

The following morning we went out 
shooting, and enjoyed ourselves im- 
mensely all day. The sport was good, 
and the weather was everything that 
could be desired till about four o’clock: 
then the sky clouded over, and had 
every appearance of giving us a wet 
walk home. 

“We have three miles to go, Hartley, 
and if you have had enough shooting, 
I think we had better set off for the 
Warren.” 

I assented at once, and after count- 
ing the game and seeing it stowed away 
in the cart, we walked briskly toward 
home. 

“Whose woods are those, Weyland ?” 
I asked, pointing to a long dark line 
of trees that stretched away to the right. 

“That is the boundary of the Glasco- 
dine property,” he answered. “The 
Chase itself lies deep within those 
woods.” 

“What sort of a place is it?” 

“IT have not seen it for many years. 
Since this property passed into my 
hands I have not caught a glimpse 
either of the house or of its owner. No- 
body seems to know much about him. 
I dare say you remember what I told 
you about him at Thun. My own im- 
pression is that the wretched man is 
insane.” 

“What a dreadful fate !”” 

“Yes. We must step out, Hartley. 
How the wind is rising !—it will blow a 
gale before midnight.” 

“Are we going to cut through the 
woods of Glascodine Chase?” I in- 
quired as I observed that we were 
making toward them. 

“No: we have only to skirt them for 
a short distance. I am bringing you 
this way home that you may see the 
Murder Stone.” 

“Ah! true: I had forgotten. But it 
is getting dark so rapidly that I am 
afraid I shall not see much.” 
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We walked on quickly, without more 
conversation. The rain was now beat- 
ing in our faces, and as we neared the 
Glascodine woods we heard the wind 
roaring through the mighty trees. 

“As we are going to have a devil of 
a night, and have nearly two miles still 
to go, I think we w2/ cut through the 
woods and run the chance of being 
abused as trespassers. My keeper told 
me that there is a narrow path which 
will take us out close by the Murder 
Stone and save us a quarter of a mile 
at least.” 

“Are you sure you know the way, 
Weyland ?’”’ I asked, as we came toa 
rough stile which led from the bridle- 
path into the wood. “I hope our short 
cut may not turn out a long one.” 

“Don’t be alarmed. There is only 
one path, and we cannot miss it.” And 
so we struck into the wood, Weyland 
leading. 

We were well sheltered from the 
driving rain, but the wind was raging 
furiously, and it had become very dark. 
After we had been walking on for about 
five or six minutes, Weyland suddenly 
stopped—so suddenly, indeed, that I 
almost stumbled over him. 

“What is the matter?” 
“ Have you lost the way ?” 

“No: that’s all right; but I fancied I 
saw the figure of a woman in the path 
before me. She appeared suddenly, 
and now has disappeared. It must 
have been fancy ;” and he hurried on, 
I following. 

“It was no fancy, Weyland,” said I, 
a few moments afterward, in a low tone: 
“T am certain I saw a woman crouching 
in the thicket a little to the left.” 

“Snaring pheasants, I dare say,” 
said Weyland without pausing. “Glas- 
codine does not preserve, I believe, but 
I have no doubt there are a few birds 
still left about.’’ Just as he had said 
these words he slackened his pace and 
almost whispered to me, “Look out! 
there must be poachers or tramps about. 
I saw.a man slink across the path a little 
forward.”’ We proceeded cautiously : 
then Weyland half turned to me, and 
with a slight gesture of his head seem- 


I asked. 
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ed to point to a large oak two or three 
yards from the path on the right hand. 
I looked in the direction indicated, and 
fancied that I there saw standing the 
muffled figure of a man. 

Watcher, tramp, poacher, whatever 
he may have been, why was it that an 
awful shudder came over me as I passed 
that tree and figure, and the sensitive 
scar in my side seemed to start into an 
open wound again? It was with a feel- 
ing of intense relief that I emerged from 
the wood into a broad open glade. 

“We are well out of that,’’ said Wey- 
land as we stood in the midst of what 
seemed to be a deserted road. ‘They 
are rough customers to deal with, the 
poachers up from Blacktown. I am 
one of the magistrates, and I know that 
one or two of them bear me consider- 
able ill-will. I don’t mind facing a 
man or two out in the open, but I dis- 
like the idea of being jumped upon from 
behind a tree.” 

“Somehow or other, I don’t think that 
man was a poacher,” I observed. 

“Nonsense, Hartley! What else could 
he have been? No man would be slouch- 
ing behind a tree in such a manner for 
any honest purpose.” 

“Perhaps he was taking a short cut 
like ourselves,” I suggested, ‘and im- 
agined us to be the poachers.” 

“Not likely,” answered Weyland: 
“this high-road is never used now ex- 
cept by Glascodine’s carts. Depend 
upon it, that gentleman is up to no 
good. Why, you are shivering! You 
can’t be wet through ?” 

“Oh no—a slight pain in my side, 
that is all,” I returned hurriedly. “I 
feel that wound of mine in damp weath- 
er sometimes still. What an odd-look- 
ing milestone that is!” and I pointed to 
a shadowy gray mass which we were 
just passing on the side of the grass- 
grown road, beside the wood. 

“That is the Murder Stone,” said 
Weyland. ‘We must come here again: 
it is of no use stopping and inspecting 
it now.” 

The Murder Stone! Fit name for 
that rough block in such a weird and 
deserted spot as this! And in the 
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stormy twilight of that wild October 
night the huge elms that lined the dis- 
used road along which we trod seemed 
of an unearthly stature, and the un- 
trimmed hedges upon either side shook 
their disheveled heads beneath the 
wind, and, in my distempered fancy, 
seemed to bend toward us, as though 
impotently striving to hurt us with their 
thorns. The very road seemed to re- 
sent our journeying over it as we stum- 
bled over ancient ruts and tripped over 
large stones that no wheels had ever 
crushed into the soil. Flop, flop, a 
large owl went past us down the wind, 
and for an instant I looked back and 
just caught the outline of the fearful 
monument. 

“Weyland,” I cried, “look there !” 

“Where ?”” 

“At the Murder Stone! 
is some one close beside it.” 

“Only the man we saw in the wood. 
Come on.” 

We hurried on, as the rain was now 
falling heavily and we were likely to 


See! there 


. be drenched to the skin before getting 


home; but I heard then, as I have often 
heard since in dreams, what sounded 
like a long and bitter cry. 

“Weyland,” I exclaimed as I strode 
up beside him, “ what is going on there? 
Did you hear nothing ?”’ 

He paused and listened for a moment: 
“No, nothing. Who could hear any- 
thing but this tremendous wind ?”” We 
quickened our pace, nor paused again 
till we reached Caine Warren. 

Expecting that we should come in 
drenched, Weyland’s thoughtful house- 
keeper had prepared blazing wood-fires 
in our rooms, and if the strange fig- 
ures I had seen in the wood, the dull 
gray stone, the cry that I thought I had 
heard, had combined to impress me 
with sensations not altogether cheerful, 
the internal comforts of the Warren 
made another man of me-at once, and 
I laughed at my absurd nervousness 
when I remembered the sharp pain 
which I fancied I had felt in my side. 

Mr. Arden, the old clergyman whom 
Weyland had told me of, arrived punc- 
tually for dinner. Bearded parsons 
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were not so common in those days as 
they are now, but this priest wore a 
long beard and moustache of snowy 
whiteness, and, possessing a tall and 
upright form, he had a most venerable 
and reverend appearance. I took to 
him at once, andthe conversation at 
the dinner-table soon showed that he 
was a man who had traveled much, 
had made the most of his opportunities, 
had broad and generous ideas, took 
more than a merely professional interest 
in the souls of whom he had charge, 
and decidedly ought to have been a 
bishop. Unfortunately, however, for 
his spiritual promotion, he was inde- 
pendent in his politics, was not related 
to any members of the cabinet, had 
never been tutor to a nobleman, and 
was in the habit of calling a spade a 
spade. 

Weyland’s claret, no doubt, was ex- 
cellent, but so long as we were in the 
dining-room we never got near the Mur- 
der Stone—not near enough, that is, for 
an excuse which might draw out the 
story or legend from Mr. Arden. It was 
not till we got into the library, and had 
settled down in our arm-chairs comfort- 
ably to our tobacco—the priest owning 
to his partiality for a pipe at night—that 
we went back more in detail to our 
day’s sport; and then we told him of 
our cut through the dark wildwood — 
of the figures we had seen in our path 
—of our passing the Murder Stone— 
“And, to add to the romance of all,” 
said Weyland, laughing, “ my sensitive 
friend here would have it that he heard 
a shriek rising from the side of that 
grim monument.” 

The priest glanced sharply at me for 
a moment: he did not join in Weyland’s 
laugh, as I attempted to do, but he took 
two or three reflective puffs and said, 
“Mr. Hartley is not the first person who 
has thought that he heard such sounds 
in that unhallowed place.” 

“What! are there ghosts there, Mr. 
Arden ?”” asked Weyland, still laugh- 
ing. ‘‘ You don’t believe in such things, 


I am sure ?”’ 
“I have certainly never seen one,” 
replied Mr. Arden, “and therefore I can 
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say nothing of my own experience; and 
I am bound to say that I have formed no 
opinion on the subject. The fact of the 
appearance of ghosts is purely a ques- 
tion of evidence, and so far as I have 
cared to go into the question the evi- 
dence has not been such as to satisfy 
my inquiries. If a man tells me dog- 
matically that there ave ghosts, I agree 
with him about as much as I do with 
the man who roundly asserts that there. 
cannot be ghosts.” 

“Well, the Murder Stone ought to 
be a good trysting-place for them, at 
all events,” said Weyland, carelessly. 
“There is some legend or other about 
it, is there not?” 

“I believe there are many strange 
stories connected with it,”” answered the 
priest, ‘‘but the real historical facts are 
known to very few. The Glascodines 
are not proud of the story, and I don’t 
fancy they have been known to repeat 
it often. My family has lived in these 
parts as long as the owners of the Chase, 
and the history of the Glascodine trag- 
edy seems as much our property as 
theirs.” 

“Would it be an impertinence,” I in- 
quired point-blank, “if I asked you to 
repeat it ?” 

“Certainly not,” replied Mr. Arden. 
“TI never heard that it was a secret, 
though of course I should be sorry to 
talk about my neighbor's family history 
without any reason at all. If you and 
our host don’t think you will be bored, 
I will tell it you as I have received it, 
in as few words as possible.” 

Weyland’s prophecy as to a gale be- 
fore midnight did not seem likely to be 
fulfilled. The high wind had abated 
its fury since dinner, and now we only 
heard its long sad moans and the cease- 
less patter of the rain upon the windows. 

“This is just the night for a sensa- 
tional story,” said Weyland. “I prom- 
ise you that you won't bore us, Mr. 
Arden.” 

“T must take you back a good many 
years,”’ said Mr. Arden, “to the time 
when the great-grandfather of the pres- 
ent Mr. Glascodine was a young man. 
The family at that time was represented 
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by two brothers—the elder, Ralph, and 
the younger, James. The elder brother 
seems to have been an imaginative and 
impulsive youth, of a sickly and deli- 
cate and yet nervous frame. James, on 
the other hand, was a resolute and 
healthy man, of great ambition and 
little scrupulous; and the story goes 
that he always felt that he ought to 
have been the eldest son, and that his 
brother could never worthily represent 
the ancient family, which had played no 
unimportant part in the history of the 
Great Revolution. The whole estate 
was strictly entailed upon the eldest 
son, and James had but a small portion 
to live upon. He was of extravagant 
tastes, and was frequently in London, 
and it was said he was a great favorite 
at court. He had conceived an idea 
that his elder brother’s health would 
render him almost a recluse, and that 
there was very little chance either of 
his marrying or of his living long, and 
consequently he grew to look upon Glas- 
codine Chase as his own. Judge, then, 
of his dismay and anger when he ar- 
rived one September at the Chase and 
heard that Ralph was going to be 
married ! 

“To be married, and not‘to the 
daughter of any family as proud or 
ancient as their own, but to some girl 
who had recently come with her mother 
—the widow of some staunch Puritan— 
to live in the village of which I am now 
the rector. 

“Ralph had an imperious humor, and 
he informed his brother of his engage- 
ment in his proudest manner. It mat- 
tered but little what his future wife's 
family might be—the Glascodines could 
afford to marry where they chose. 
James must repress that sneer: he was 
expected to treat the lady whom his 
brother had honored with his choice 
and affection in a becoming manner. 

““No more words passed between the 
brothers on this matter: a few days 
afterward, James saw Isabella Catesby, 
and at the first glance a method of 
thwarting Ralph’s intention presented 
itself to him. 

“For the lady surpassed in beauty 
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any demoiselle whom he had seen at 
court. She possessed a majestic figure, 
features that were grand in their un- 
common loveliness, a voice calm and 
gentle, yet determined in its accents; 
and from the first moment that he saw 
her, James felt that he must be his 
brother’s rival, and he formed his plans 
accordingly. He met her at the Chase 
and in her mother’s house: he soon 
discovered that for his brother she had 
no real love whatever. Her family was 
extremely poor, and she was going to 
marry Ralph Glascodine to gratify her 
vanity and her ambition. 

“With all those arts that he had learn- 
ed only too well in a licentious society 
he laid siege to her heart, and he soon 
saw, or thought he saw, signs that she 
was not indifferent to his handsome 
face and honeyed tongue. Still, she 
gave him no real encouragement, and 
her coldness stimulated his eagerness ; 
and more than that, he soon became 
the victim he had intended she should 
be: he was enthralled by a passionate 
and overwhelming love for her. But 
his efforts were all in vain: a cold be- 
trothal was followed by an icy marriage. 

“Passion, disappointment, revenge, all 
worked together in an awful manner in 
James Glascodine’s heart. His chances 
of inheriting the Chase disappeared ; his 
debts were heavy, and he knew not how 
to discharge them; and the thought 
that his brother possessed the woman 
for whom he would have sacrificed his 
soul almost maddened him. One hope 
was left: Ralph was of a fearfully jeal- 
ous disposition. Might not this afford 
good ground to work on? 

“The elder brother hated society, and 
he and his wife led a secluded life, which 
was evidently far from pleasant to the 
mistress of the Chase. James saw that 
she pined for excitement, and by his 
stories of the pleasures and the luxuries 
of London he made her more and more 
dissatisfied with her husband’s mode of 
living. James—against her will it may 
have been—insinuated himself into her 
confidence, drew from her the reluctant 
confession that her life was not a happy 
one, and in carelessly painting pictures 
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of the power and happiness she might 
have enjoyed if she had fallen into other 
hands, he estranged her more and more 
from the unsympathizing man she had 
married. 

“The jealousy of Ralph was not long 
in being aroused to the growing intimacy 
between his wife and James. It was too 
evident whose society she preferred : his 
ill-health prevented him from joining in 
their rides or rambles, and he sat at 
home in his library gazing at a minia- 
ture of the peerless Isabel, and gnash- 
ing his teeth in impotent rage. 

“The story goes that there had been 
a summer of unwonted brilliancy and 
heat, and the succeeding autumn gave 
no signs of winter, till one day late in Oc- 
tober the sun, that had not been cloud- 
ed for months, rose upon a dull, dark 
day, and could not penetrate the strange 
and settled gloom. Mistress Glasco- 
dine and her brother-in-law played at 
billiards or sang together in the great 
drawing-room all the morning: Ralph 
glared in upon them now and again, or 
strode sullenly up and down the room 
where they happened to be, but never 
said a word. In the afternoon, James 
and Isabel went out to roam, as usual, 
through the woods. Twilight came on, 
but they had not returned. Heavy 
drops of rain had begun to fall, and 
low booms of thunder bellowed in the 
distance; and Ralph, who had been in 
a feverish rage all day, went out to look 
for them. 

“He found them sitting just beyond 
the wood—mind you, this is the legend, 
and I have no further evidence to sup- 
port the facts related—just beyond the 
wood, on the borders of the high-road, 
unmindful apparently of the gather- 
ing storm. What passed between these 
three was never accurately known, but, 
from expressions dropped by James 
years afterward in a drunken fit, it is 
supposed that Ralph in savage fury 
struck his wife violently upon the head 
with the heavy handle of a whip he car- 
ried. She was found wandering about 
the woods at daybreak, a hopeless idiot. 
The body of Ralph Glascodine was 
found upon the spot where the Murder 
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Stone now stands, two frightful sword 
wounds in his body. His brother had 
summoned the servants from the house, 
alleging that Ralph had been robbed 
and murdered by the highwaymen who 
at that time infested these parts, but the 
story was not believed by many. There 
was not sufficient evidence, however, 
against James, and he was never put 
upon his trial, though suspicion was 
very strong against him. He became 
the master of Glascodine Chase. At 
first he was there but little, but after 
a few years he returned from foreign 
travel, and brought with him a French 
or Italian wife. He lived a life of wild 
dissipation and constant excitemient, 
and broke his wife’s heart two years 
after their marriage. One night—the 
story says—he had been, as usual, 
drinking deep with a few dissolute com- 
panions, when suddenly he staggered 
to his feet, an awful expression upon 
his face, and said in a thick voice, 
‘Who is that calling me? There! do 
you hear?’ He reeled to the window, 
drew aside the curtains and looked 
out. ‘See!’ he exclaimed, ‘ she beckons 
me with her white hand, and Ralph is 
calling me. Stand off! J must go! 
He threw open the window, leaped out 
into the garden, and was soon after- 
ward found lying dead not far from the 
house. He left behind him an infant 
son, who was the grandfather of the 
present Mr. Glascodine.” 

“’Tis a ghastly story, Arden,” said 
Weyland, as he filled the rector’s glass. 
“But you must not stop there: there is 
more to tell.” 

The rector looked up inquiringly. 

“Can you not go a little farther? 
Can you not explain the strange seclu- 
sion of the great-grandson of James 
Glascodine? Has there been no fresh 
romance about the Chase ?”’ 

Mr. Arden replied: “There are strange 
tales afloat, I am aware, but I know 
nothing accurately. I knew this Mr, 
Glascodine when he was quite a boy, 
and a curious youth he was. He was 
married some six years ago, and within 
a short time his wife left him, I believe. 
There was some scandal about a man 
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who had been Glascodine’s dearest 
friend, but I was traveling abroad for 
my health at the time, and really know 
nothing certainly. Since that catastro- 
phe, or whatever it was that happened, 
Mr. Glascodine has carefully avoided 
everybody. One or two old servants 
are the only persons with whom he 
holds any converse, and no one else is 
ever allowed to see him.” 


“Do you think he is insane ?”’ I asked. ° 


“I can form no opinion,” replied the 
rector: “his conduct certainly looks 
like insanity, and, coming from such a 
stock as he does, it is by no means im- 
probable. Half-past eleven, I declare! 
Mr. Weyland, may I ring and order my 
dog-cart? I make it a rule to be in 
bed by midnight.” 

I did not sleep well that night. 
Dreams fantastic in their shape, and 
presenting themselves to me with a 
horrible reality, troubled me all night. 
Once I woke from the strong agony of 
endeavoring to cry for help. I thought 


that there had been a terrible earth- 
quake, and the Murder Stone, which in 


my dreams had assumed colossal pro- 
portions, was loosened from its founda- 
tions and came rolling steadily toward 
me, and I could not move a limb to 
save myself from the impending horror. 
Next, I was endeavoring to force my 
way through the tangled thickets of the 
wood, but the thorns and brambles 
twined themselves about me like ser- 
pents, and I could not stir. All the 
while figures were passing and repass- 
ing, though none of them took the least 
notice of me. Suddenly all these fig- 
ures disappeared with the exception of 
two, and these, I thought, I had not 
observed before. I was free of the 
brambles now, and was hurrying along 
the path that Weyland and I had trod on 
our way home from shooting, and these 
two figures were hurrying on in front of 
me. All of a sudden they disappeared 
-from the path, and I stood still, fearing 
to go on, for I thought they were hiding 
in order to spring out upon me. I 
advanced slowly, glancing eagerly on 
either side. Again I saw them: one, a 
woman, leaned against a tree, her face 
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calm and sorrowful, and I knew it was 
the Marchesa Levada. The other fig- 
ure crouched in the thicket, clutching a 
bright knife in his right hand, and in 
his face I recognized the features of the 
man whom I had struck at with the oat 
in the surging waters of the Lake of 
Como. 


CHAPTER IV. 


I CERTAINLY was not destined to be 
fortunate in the weather during my stay 
at Caine Warren. October is generally 
supposed to be rather a pleasant month 
than otherwise, associated in the ordi- 
nary mind with brewings, brown woods, 
calm warm days, apples, blackberries 
and filberts ; but this particular year it 
seemed anxious to combine in its thirty- 
one days specimens of all those vari- 
eties of weather and temperature to 
which our favored climate is liable 
during the whole three hundred and 
sixty-five. The result was, that after 
three or four days’ more shooting, 
combined with one or two mornings’ 
cub-hunting, Weyland succumbed to a 
bad cold which confined him to his 
room, and I was thrown upon my own 
resources for amusement. 

About a week after the day on which 
Mr. Arden had dined at the Warren, I 
went out shooting in the morning, ac- 
companied by the keeper. The birds 
were very wild, and as the day wore on 
the wind increased, and I returned home 
early. I played a few games at écarté 
with Weyland, and toward dusk sallied 
forth again for a stroll before dinner. 
I had a couple of hours to spare, and I 
rather liked the high wind than other- 
wise; and as I walked on I soon be- 
came absorbed in the creation of the 
plot of a novel which I had been con- 
templating for some time. 

There had been no rain all day, but 
the sky had looked very stormy, and 
light and shadow had alternated in a 
beautiful manner; but now, at sunset, 
the clouds seemed determined to have 
the best of it, and came up from the 
south-west in heavy, ominous banks. 
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I had taken but little notice of the paths 
I had followed, and it was not till I 
found myself well within a wood that 
I thought it was time to turn home- 
ward, aroused from the indulgence of 
my fascination by the deepening roar 
of the wind through the trees and the 
patter of heavy rain upon the dying 
leaves above me. Some indistinct idea 
came over me that when I entered the 
wood I had merely intended to cross 
it, as the path seemed to promise a 
speedy outlet to some fields which I fan- 
cied I had shot over with Weyland a day 
or two before; so I did not turn back, 
but quickened my pace and hurried on. 
The night seemed to come on in 
proportion to my speed, the wood grew 
darker and darker, and I felt convinced 
that I had miscalculated the path, and 
that I was going farther and farther from 
the Warren. I stopped short: had I 
better retrace my footsteps at once ? 
Hark! what was that? What was 
that sound that I heard above the bel- 
lowings of the wind? and what did it 
remind me of? Ah! I remembered I 
had heard that cry on the evening when 
Weyland and I had left the Murder Stone 
behind us. Nonsense! I must have 
been mistaken in thinking it was a hu- 
man voice. It could only have been 
the creaking of some old tree bending 
in its weakened age beneath the blast. 
Hark! there it was again, now straight 
in front of me. It must be some one in 
distress, and again I hurried on. I had 
proceeded some hundred yards farther 
when I stopped again and listened for 
a repetition of the cry. None came. 
What had I better do? The boister- 
ous fury of the equinoctial gale pierced 
through and through the trees, and the 
heavy rain had beaten down the slender 
shelter of the half-dead leaves. Should 
I go on, or should I at once turn back? 
For a moment I felt irresolute and con- 
fused: then I fancied that not far in 
front of me I saw the flashing of a light. 
I looked steadily in that direction. Yes. 
There could be no doubt about it: I 
saw what seemed to be a light in a win- 
dow. I pushed on hastily, thinking this 


must be a keeper's cottage, and the in- 
Vor. VII.—40 
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habitants would show me the shortest 
way back to the Warren. To my great 
astonishment, a few yards brought me 
clear of the wood, and I was standing 
in front of a long, low, old-fashioned 
mansion. 

I had come upon what was evidently 
the drive up to the front door, but the 
gravel was thickly overgrown with 
weeds: this much I could distinguish 
I groped my 
way to the door, and soon found a bell- 
handle: I pulled lustily. The only re- 
sult was a rusty creaking—the wire was 
broken and useless. 

Was I awake? I asked myself. For 
what could this weird, deserted dwell- 
ing be? Weyland had never mentioned 
the existence of such a place as this. 
Stay! Was it possible that I had stum- 


‘bled upon Glascodine Chase ? 


I retreated hastily from the door, and 
then again I saw the light which had 
led me on through the wood. It stream- 
ed through a latticed window only a few 
feet above the unused terrace; and in 
some trepidation as to what I might see, 
I advanced toward it and looked in. 

A solitary lamp cast a dim light over 
an old-fashioned library, and in a chair 
by a table, on which a large tome lay 
open, a man was sitting: his back was 
toward me, and his head was resting 
on his hand. For a moment or two I 
watched him, uncertain as to what 
course to pursue. With a sudden mo- 
tion he closed the book before him, 
threw his arms wildly into the air, and 
then buried his face in his hands. 

To a man in my position this was de- 
cidedly not an encouraging gesture, but 
the exigencies of my condition, and a 
growing disinclination to plunge again 
into the wood without any definite in- 
structions as to my way on such a night 
as this was, overcame every scruple, and 
I tapped sharply on the glass, once, 
twice, with no effect. At the third time 
the man in the chair started up, and 
then slowly turned his face toward the 
window. 

My God! I had never seen a face 
like this before. Was it my excited 
imagination, or was it the effect of the 
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pale light of the lamp, or was it indeed 
a reality that the face I saw was white 
as the whitest snow? The features were 
regular, and the dark sunken eyes were 
bright, but the complexion of a corpse 
newly risen from its grave could not 
have been more ghastly than this. In- 
voluntarily almost I tapped again, and 
the man approached the window and I 
shrank back. He threw open the case- 
ment, and in a hollow voice, which I 
heard distinctly in the roaring wind, 
demanded what the knocking meant. 

Somewhat reassured by the sound of 
a human voice, I drew near again and 
said, “I must apologize for so disturb- 
ing you, sir, but I have lost my way, and 
should be glad if you could direct me 
in a few words the nearest way back to 
Caine Warren.” 

“Why do you come to this window 
and ask me?” he answered in almost 
mocking accents. 

“I went to the door,” I returned, 
“and pulled the bell: the wire is broken. 
My excuse must be the raging wind and 
rain, and my anxiety to return to my 
friend, who will be wondering what has 
become of me.” 

“*Tis all as I dreamed,” I heard him 
murmur drearily. “The end is com- 
ing.’’ Then, raising his voice, he add- 
ed, “It is a wild night, and you must be 
wet. It is years since any stranger has 
crossed my threshold: will you do me 
the favor to come in and rest for a few 
minutes ?”’ 

There was a courtesy in his tones 
which convinced me that the invitation 
was not merely formal, and Iam bound 
to say that a feeling of curiosity got the 
better of the uncomfortable sensations 
which the sombre aspect of the place and 
the repulsive appearance of Mr. Glas- 
codine’s face—for he I presume it was— 
had given me, and I accepted his offer. 

He closed the window, and I watched 
him approach the fireplace for the pur- 
pose, I supposed, of ringing the bell, 
and I went back to the front door. 
Standing beside those gray and decay- 
ing pillars, waiting till the door should 
be opened, my nervousness returned 
again, and I half determined to say to 
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whoever opened the door that as it was 
growing so late I had no time to spare, 
and should be content if they would 
describe the way and let me go at once. 
The door was opened by a neatly dress- 
ed old woman. I had no chance of 
making any excuses, for Mr. Glascodine 
was standing in the hall holding a can- 
dle in his hand. As I entered no word 
was said: a gesture indicated that I was 
to follow him; so I passed the female 
janitor and went at once into the library. 
Mr. Glascodine motioned me to a seat 
close beside a blazing fire. Hestill kept 
silence, and stood before the fire gazing 
into the brightly burning flames. I had 
short time for observing him, and of 
course I did not exactly like to stare at 
my strange host. In the brief glance I 
ventured to take I saw that he was tall, 
but there was a stoop in his shoulders, 
and he was fearfully thin. The white- 
ness of his face was horrible to con- 
template. Every now and again he 
pressed his hand to his right side, and 
when I saw that this action seemed to 
be a habit, I felt a strange creeping in 
my own long cicatrice. 

Still gazing into the flames, it seemed 
as if he had forgotten my presence. I 
broke the silence by saying, “I am sure 
I am very much obliged to you, Mr. 
Glascodine, for offering me your hospi- 
tality. It is not everybody that would 
admit a stranger like myself who so 
unceremoniously startled you at the 
window.” 

“How do you know my name?” 

“A guess—that is all. I knew that 
Glascodine Chase was somewhere about 
here, though I never expected to come 
upon it as I have done.” 

“And doubtless you have heard many 
stories about the master of the Chase, 
and are not displeased to see a man 
with whom gossip still is busy.” 

“T am better pleased to find that gos- 
sip is false, and that Mr. Glascodine is 
not so unmindful of his fellow-creatures 
as is supposed.” 

“Gossip is right,” he answered stern- 
ly: “I care nothing for my fellow-men. 
When I lived in the world I hated and 
despised it: I hate and despise it still.” 
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“Then why am I here?’ I asked 
bluntly. 

“Because I have expected you,” he 
answered, now, for the first time since 
I had been in the room, turning the un- 
earthly light of his sunken eyes upon 
me — ‘because I know that my end is 
drawing nigh, and you are the herald.” 

“How can that be?” I said, smiling. 
“Your long seclusion from society, if it 
is indeed a fact, has not been without 
its natural morbid effect upon your 
mind. Let me hope that I am the her- 
ald of happier times. The world we 
live in, Mr. Glascodine, is not so bad as 
it seems.” 

“The common cant,” he returned, 
excitedly—‘ the favorite phrase of well- 
to-do philosophers and theorizing poli- 
ticians. Not so bad as it seems! It is 
worse than it seems, a thousand-fold !” 

“TI, at least, have not found it so.” 

“Do you really think that if you live 
to threescore years and ten you will be 
able, with a shadow of sincerity, to re- 
peat that sentiment? Wait: your turn 
will come. Ay, and with all the greater 
bitterness because your youth has rested 
on a bed of roses. Wait: you will feel 
the thorns yet.”’ 

“And if I do, shall I therefore deny 
the existence of all good and honest 
hearts? Because I suffer, shall I say 
that my sorrows are unmixed with hap- 
piness? Because I in my ambition may 
feel what disappointment is, shall I de- 
clare that there is no delight in follow- 
ing noble ideas and aspirations for their 
own great sake? Does the goal not 
exist because I may never have strength 
to reach it? Mr. Glascodine, you can- 
not think so.” 

“What does it matter what I think ?” 
he answered bitterly: “what is the worth 
of the opinion of such a wretch as I am? 
I disbelieve in virtue; I disbelieve in 
honesty or unselfishness; I disbelieve in 
any abstract idea of good or excellence 
that man may choose to say he sets be- 
fore him. No man does another the 
most trifling service without hope of a 
reward.” 

“Then again my question, Why am I 
here ?”” 
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“Ts it not answered? We cannot help 
ourselves. I expected you: you had 
no choice but to come here to-night. 
Did you lose your way in the wood in 
this fearful storm of your own free will ? 
Did I, who have spoken no word to 
any living man for six long years, in- 
vite you in simply from the impulse of 
hospitality ?” 

“Indeed I thought so,’’ I replied as 
gently as I could do. What room for 
doubt that this unhappy man was mad? 

I suppose my forced tone betrayed 
my thought, for with a cold laugh he 
instantly said, “You think that I am 
wandering in my talk—so wandering 
that your humane disposition makes 
you think me fit for a hospital of the in- 
sane. See now! is there method in my 
madness if I say your name is Hartley ?” 

I involuntarily half started from my 
chair: “You are quite right—that is my 
name.” 

“T was warned of your coming months 
ago. Read this.” 

He took from the drawer of a bureau 
a letter, a foreign letter, and spread it 
before me. It contained these words, 
written in a large, bold hand: ‘Let me 
make you happier still. Some one else 
loves her. He has saved her life, and 
she will love him. Hartley—remember 
the name, Hartley.” 

“Mr. Glascodine,”’ I said calmly when 
I had read these two lines twice over, 
“whatever this may mean, it has no 
reference to me. I never loved a wo- 
man in my life.” 

“Not this woman ?” he almost shriek- 
ed as he drew a miniature from his 
breast. ‘There! what do you say to 
this?” and he thrust an exquisitely 
painted portrait before me. I started 
in astonishment: it was the portrait of 
the Marchesa Levada. The truth flash- 
ed upon me instantaneously: she and 
Mrs. Glascodine were the same person. 

““No, Mr. Glascodine, I never loved 
her, though I have admired her as one 
whose beauty is unsurpassable. I had 
the happiness to save that lady’s life 
when her boat was capsized in a sudden 
storm upon an Italian lake last year. 
Beyond that, there is no truth in this 
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anonymous letter, written, it would seem, 
only to aggravate your wound.” 

““My wound!” he said with a strange 
smile as he placed his hand, as was his 
constant custom, on his right side. 
“Can you guess who gave me that 
wound?” I shook my head. “Ah,” 
he continued, “you are speaking of the 
mental wound: you have heard some- 
thing of my story—something, but not 
all. Do you see this ghastly face that 
in a foolish compassion for my kind 
I keep hidden from the gaze of every 
man? Do you guess its cause? The 
man who wrote those lines—who was 
my rival in our early years, over whom 
I triumphed for a time, and in whose 
defeat I reveled; who afterward in his 
hellish schemes trod me in the dust and 
bore my wife away—made his mark not 
only on my soul, but on my body. Here 
on this withered side there yawns a 
bleeding wound that no art can stanch, 
and which time is powerless to heal: 
hence this awful whiteness in my cheeks, 
and hence, too, the hatred that I bear 
mankind. He roams the world a happy 
man, if happiness exists where wealth 
and health pour down their so-called 
blessings. Powerless and helpless, noth- 
ing can avenge my wrongs.”’ Exhaust- 
ed by the energy with which he had 
said these words, he sank into a chair. 

Was it possible that the man who 
had inflicted this double injury upon 
the wretched being before me was the 
same who had stabbed me in the side, 
in jealousy as bitter as that which raged 
in the heart of the husband he had 
wronged? I had no doubt of it. 

“Mr. Glascodine, if it be any sort of 
comfort to you, let me tell you that the 
villain who thus destroyed your happi- 
ness and peace lives not the life of 
pleasure you think he does. She hates 
him, I believe. That letter betrays the 
jealousy he feels, and which he strives 
to transfer to you. I have suffered, in 
a far slighter degree than you have, 
physically ; for, after I had saved her 
life, I was struck down in the dark 
night by a murderous hand, and on 
my right side I bear a lifelong scar. 
Hope, Mr. Glascodine, hope! There is 
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place for repentance in her heart—for 
forgiveness in yours.” 

I rose as I spoke, for I felt that the 
interview was becoming terribly painful. 

“Hark!” he exclaimed, starting up. 
“Do you not hear a voice ?”” 

“No. I hear nothing but the boister- 
ous wind and the pattering of the rain 
upon the glass.” 

“Iam the last of my race,” he said 
mournfully as he stood upright and 
fixed his large bright eyes upon me. 
“The crimes of the fathers are visited 
upon the children’s children. By the 
crime of an ancestor I am the heir of 
Glascodine, and with me the lineage 
of an ancient house becomes extinct. 
Hark! You do not hear it? The Pale 
Woman that summoned my great-grand- 
father, and left him dead within the 
wood, is calling me!’ 

“It is my presence, the strange acci- 
dent of our meeting, that has disturbed 
you so. Take some rest, Mr. Glasco- 
dine. Give me your permission to call 
again and talk with you on other sub- 
jects.” 

“Tt will be in vain,’’ he answered 
with a sad smile. “The broken wire 
you pulled at the front door to-night is 
a fit emblem of the master of the Chase. 
The end is come. Never mind such 
words,” he added hastily: ‘‘I wish to 
be alone.” 

Then in a few hurried words he gave 
me directions to follow the weedy car- 
riage-drive, which would lead me into 
the high-road, and would bring me in 
less than three-quarters of an hour to 
the Warren. 

When I left this ill-omened house the 
rain had ceased and the moon had 
risen : the wind raged furiously as ever, 
and heavy clouds scudded across the 
sky, throwing strange lights and shad- 
ows across the disused drive. Some- 
how or other, my anxiety to get back 
to the Warren had disappeared. My 
thoughts were concentrated upon the 
unhappy man whom I had just left, his 
own miseries, and the dark romance at- 
taching to his family. Stranger thon 
all, too, seemed my own share in these 
events; and as I slowly passed along 
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the desolate highway a vision of the 
waveless Lake of Thun, the rose-colors 
on the silent, watchful Alps, the peer- 
less face that had so fascinated me, 
came in a full flood of memory across 
my mind. Where was she now, this 
fatal beauty? Had she cast her spell 
round others in the past twelve months ? 
Oh, it was hard to believe that that fair 
face concealed so false a heart—that 
this lovely Marchesa Levada, who had 
for the time so entranced my soul when 
I believed her to be all that was true 
and pure, was a treacherous, a dishon- 
ored and dishonoring wife! How long 
would it last? How long would she 
pursue her black career, deceiving as 
she had all along deceived ? 

What was that? Who rushed across 
my path in that wild manner? Some 
man, a hundred yards in front of me, 
and I caught a bright flash in the moon- 
light from something he brandished in 
his hand. 

Away, all visions of the past! This 
was no fancy now. I ran at full speed 
toward the spot where he had disap- 
peared into the wood. I found a trace 
of a path that the underwood tried to 
conceal, and, hardly knowing why I 
did so, I pushed along it almost frantic- 
ally. Then I heard far down the wood 
the shriek as of some one in distress. 
I could not proceed very fast, as the 
brambles seemed to hold me at every 
step, but a shapeless thought possessed 
me, and I battled on, though more than 
once I thought that I must have lost the 
path. Once I paused involuntarily. 
What if the man I had seen was lying 
concealed in the thicket, and should 
suddenly spring out upon and strike 
me with that weapon I had seen flash- 
ing in the fitful moon-gleams? But it 
was only for an instant, for again I 
thought I heard that piercing cry. 
Some awful tragedy, I felt assured, must 
be at hand. By and by the path grew 
clearer and the darkness of the wood 
less intense: in a few moments more 
I burst across a hedge, and to my sur- 
prise found myself again in the deserted 
road. The perspiration poured down 
my face as I stood still, utterly at a loss 
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to know which way toturn. Out stream- 
ed the moon again from amidst the driv- 
ing clouds, and almost close beside me I 
saw the silent Murder Stone! 

Silent only for an instant, for from its 
base, hidden in the long, dank grass, 
rose up again the cry that I had twice 
heard before; and, groveling amid the 
noxious weeds, I saw a form which by 
instinct I recognized at once. What 
need to lift up that stricken head and 
put aside that dark disheveled hair, and 
wait for a kind beam to play upon that 
pale face? The wretched Edith Glas- 
codine had come home to die! 

But I was not to be the solitary wit- 
ness of her act of expiation, for with a 
terrible crash through the tangled hedge 
two men rushed out. In an instant they 
seemed to recognize each other, and 
they closed in a fearful struggle. One 
rose uppermost, and as I sprang for- 
ward with a cry of horror I saw the 
fatal flash of steel, heard one faint 
moan. The murderer, before I could 
reach him, plunged into the wood, and 
human justice never caught its victim. 

Beside that dull gray stone, the monu- 
ment of ancestral crime, husband and 
wife, united in a bitter death, were found 
at dawn when I had incoherently told 
the awful tale. Years afterward, when 
the Chase had passed through several 
hands, and the old house had been 
pulled down and a modern red brick 
iaansion built upon the ruins, and a 
prosperous owner had cleared the tan- 
gled wood and cut rides for ampler 
shooting, and prepared for vast dattues, 
a skeleton was found in a long-disused 
chalk-pit, a rusted knife still clasped in 
the bony hand. 

But, whatever may have been the im- 
provements of modern taste, one part 
of the woods of Glascodine Chase still 
wears its old wild and weird appear- 
ance. The white scar upon my side 
still tells me that the romance of my 
youth was not a fevered dream; and 
old rustics and village gossips still main- 
tain that unearthly cries yet haunt the 
sombre woods, and when the shades of 
night fall deeply round none care to 
linger by the dark gray MURDER STONE. 
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LMOST the first words my wife said 

to me on my return to Richmond 
after Lee’s surrender were—“ Richard, 
speak to Amy: she’s been our best 
friend.” 

So I “spoke to”’ Amy, a likely mu- 
latto, which much embarrassed Amy. 

“Why, Ann has not deserted you, 
surely ?”” 

“Oh no; but Ann is in the kitchen 
now, and you can speak to her some 
other time.” 

Ann and Amy were the only servants 
we had; and the night before the fall of 
Richmond, when I went into the kitchen 
to take leave of them, and told them that 
the Yankees would be in town the next 
morning and they would be free, they 
asked me what they had better do. 

“Stick to your mistress. Good-bye,” 
was my reply, as I hurried away. 

And they did stick to her faithfully 
all through that dreadful day, when the 
awful fire was raging, when fragments 
of shell were raining on top of our little 
home, when the houses across the street 
were in flames, and when our own house, 
on fire a dozen times, threatened to burn 
down over their heads. And every day 
for three weeks after they had clung 
steadfastly to her, doing everything they 
could to cheer, comfort and help her 
along, and abating not one jot or tittle 
of their former respect. 

This news pleased me mightily, but 
did not in the least surprise me, because 
I had always had a high opinion of both 
Amy and Ann. Trained in the house, 
they belonged to the better class of ser- 
vants, and were in themselves good- 
hearted people. 

“How have the Yankees treated you?” 
was my first question. 

“Very well. The morning of the sur- 
render your father came early through 
the fire and smoke, bringing me a guard 
—a Pennsylvania boy, a private—quite 
handsome he was—who read his Bible 
often during the day, and treated me 





with the utmost respect. At nightfall 
he was replaced by an Irishman, a full- 
grown man, equally respectful, who 
paced the back and front yards all 
night long, to guard against fire and to 
protect us from thieves. He remained 
several days, until order was restored 
in the city and danger was past. Other 
ladies, hearing of his presence, came 
and placed themselves under his pro- 
tection. He was such a comfort to us 
that we were all sorry when he left, and 
I am sure that I tried to show my ap- 
preciation of him by giving him the 
best we had to eat in the house—not 
very good, you know, but the best we 
had.” 

“Haven't you had rations ?” 

“Yes, but neither myself nor the ser- 
vants could eat the corn and bacon they 
gave us—they are so coarse, so different 
from ours.” 

“Then you like the Yankees, they 
have been so kind to you?” 

“What! 7? Oh, Richard, how can 
you ask such a question ?”” 

“Why not?” 

“Well, the men have been respectful, 
and the officers have certainly been very 
polite—they are going to send two great 
army-wagons and some men to move 
us next week to Mrs. B——’s, where 
I’ve rented rooms much better than 
these we have here, and the moving 
will not cost us a cent—but—but—l 
can’t like them. Don’t ask me why. 
They are so unlike us, have such a 
strange pronunciation, and they have 
conquered our country; and—and—I 
don’t, I can’t, like them.”’ 

“You wait a whik. Their kindness 
will be sure to break you down.” 

“Never J” was this rebellious woman’s 
reply. 

After our removal to Mrs. B——’s we 
had some further talk about the Yan- 
kees—important talk—with a view to 
our future course in life. My wife’s 
opinion was, that we had little to hope 
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from them: they hated us, were doing all 
they could to humiliate us, and would 
continue to do so. I did not agree with 
her. My idea was, that the reaction 
from the war would be quick and com- 
plete; that, as we had at least shown 
ourselves to be brave, they would be as 
proud of us as the English were of the 
Scotch after the union of the two coun- 
tries; that they would make much of 
us, and do all they could to restore our 
waste places, in order that the whole 
country might prosper. 

My idea is still the same. I believe 
now, notwithstanding Mr. Lincoln’s most 
unfortunate assassination, that if the pol- 
iticians and newspaper-men had given 
the cue of kindness, the people would 
gladly have followed, and that kind- 
ness shown so generally by military 
men just after the surrender would 
have been universally imitated by civ- 
ilians, and would surely have broken 
us down. Restoration would then have 
been from the heart, without the need 
of complex laws and constitutional 
amendments. The opposite course was 
chosen by the authorities in Washing- 
ton, and—the result is before us. 

Here I am, Virginian-like, talking 
politics when I started out to tell about 
Servantgalism. My excuse is this—if, 
indeed, it were possible for me to help 
myself—that I have yet to read in a 
Northern magazine or literary paper 
the first story, essay or sketch relating 
to the war, or the events which followed 
it, that was not pretty well peppered 
with politics, and very sectional politics 
at that. But the conquerors have rights 
that the conquered have not. 

My little debate with my wife ended 
thus: “While I believe that the Yan- 
kees are going to be kind to us, even 
more so than they have been already, 
I have no idea of remaining where I 
am—on the wrong side of the fence. I 
intend to turn Yankee myself.” 

“What?” Iwish you could have seen 
my wife's eyebrows at that moment. 

“Richmond is getting to be rather a 
hot and dark place forme. Too many 
impudent negroes here. I can’t help 
feeling subjugated: can you?” 
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“No, indeed.” 

“Well, then, for one, I don’t intend 
to remain a down-trodden rebel: I am 
going to be a free American citizen—I 
am going to Boston.” 

“Boston ! The poor little soul was 
aghast, and fairly screamed. 

“Yes, Boston is the place for me. I 
want to be in the head-quarters of Yan- 
keedom. The laws passed for loyal 
men will be my laws, the tariff passed 
for their benefit will be my tariff, and—"’ 

“Desert your country in its hour of 
trial? Oh, Richard!” 

“My child, if by staying here and 
sharing the sufferings of my fellow- 
rebels (so called), I could do the least 
good, you know I would not hesitate an 
instant. But that is not the question.” 

“What is it, then ?” 

“The question is, How am I to make 
a living here ?—how get food and cloth- 
ing for you and the little girl ?”" 

“Yes, yes,” she answered sadly: “I 
had not thought of that.” 

So it came to pass that I went not to 
Boston, but to New York, where I re- 
mained several months, enjoying my- 
self very much, as became a free citizen 
of the United States. Mrs. Elder—that 
is my wife—unwilling to be left alone 
in the negro-overwhelmed city of her 
nativity, accepted the invitation of a 
friend to visit her in a distant State. 
Amy went with her: Ann, of course, had 
to be left behind, and was discharged. 

One day I ran down from New York 
to see Mrs. Elder. As I drew near the 
house there was my little Virginian tod- 
dling. about the porch, and there, too, 
was the faithful Amy. Ah, how my 
heart warmed toward Amy! how I re- 
lied on her! 

The weather wasintensely hot. Look- 
ing from the porch, my attention was 
drawn to a white man who was mowing 
in a neighboring field. Through all the 
blazing hours of the long, long midsum- 
mer day that man swung his scythe, stop- 
ping a half hour for dinner, and never 
ceasing until the broad red sun went 
down in the burning west. Panting in 
the shade of the ample porch, I won- 
dered he didn’t drop from sun-stroke. 
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“‘Gussie,”’ said I, ‘who is that man ?” 

“Why, that is Tom Watson, who used 
to live in Giles county.” 

“You don’t tell me so! 
see him.” 

That very evening I did go to see 
him, and he gave me an item in Ser- 
vantmanism. 

“Tom,” I asked, “how in the world 
do you stand the life you are leading ? 
I wonder it don’t kill you.” 

“Kill me! I never had such health 
in my life: I sleep like a top—like ten 
tops. But, Richard’’—here his face 
and his voice fell—‘ my mind is going. 
I can actually feel my brain shrinking 
inside of my skull. You may laugh, 
but it is the solemn truth. Read! I 
never read, and I never think: I have 
no time to do either. When I get home 
at night it is as much as I can do to 
milk the cow, chop the wood, eat my 
supper and fall into bed. I’m asleep 
in a second. I can’t even talk to my 
wife or play with my children. And on 
Sunday I literally vest—eat and sleep. 
As for going to church, I never think 
of it: it is out of the question.” 

“So, then, you don’t believe in the 
Yankee theory about the ‘dignity of 
labor?” 

“Not a confounded bit. It is the 
most infernal nonsense that was ever 
uttered.” 

Do you know that (being a Virgin- 
ian) it pleased me hugely to hear Tom 
say this? 

Then Tom, after explaining why it 
was that he couldn’t afford to hire 
“help”’ on his little farm, gave me an- 
other item, this time about Servantgal- 
ism—or rather the want of it—and white 
Servantmanism in its stead. 

“Are you well acquainted with the 
old gentleman your family is staying 
with ?” inquired Tom. 

“Well, no—I can’t say that I am. 
But why ?” 

“ Because he is the gamest old cock 
that ever I heard of.” 

“How so?” 

“Well, a year or so ago, while the 
war was raging, the old gentleman’s 
wife, who had just given birth to a 


I must go to 
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child, was attacked by typhoid fever. 
There was not a servant of any kind on 
the place, not even a farm-hand, and 
none to be had, because it was known 
that he was a Southern sympathizer, 
His only grown son, a chip of the old 
block, brave as Julius Czesar, was in 
the Confederate army, and the rest of 
his children, five or six in number, were 
all small. I did not live in this neigh- 
borhood then, but I know it to be a fact 
that not a single neighbor came nigh 
the old gentleman in his distress. The 
‘sympathizers’ were afraid to come, and 
the Unionists would not visit a rebel. 
The doctor, even, came but once or 
twice a week. Now what did this old 
aristocrat do? Why, he just did every- 
thing. He washed, he cooked, he iron- 
ed, he cleared up the house, he cut the 
wood, he brought the water, he washed 
and dressed the children, he nursed his 
wife by day and night, he attended to 
the baby, fed it from the bottle, made 
up the beds, swept out, dusted down, 
and finally, getting his dander fairly up, 
he sent to the city for a sewing-machine, 
taught himself to sew on it, bought pat- 
terns, and cut out and actually made 
with his own hands clothes for the chil- 
dren, down even to a dress for the 
baby!* Now, if that ain’t doing well 
for a worn-out rebel aristocrat, I’d like 
you to say what is doing well. I tell 
you that the old fellow deserves as much 
credit as the most gallant officer in the 
Southern army.” 

As Tom Watson was not himself a 
born aristocrat, this deserved and dis- 
interested tribute to a slave-lord tickled 
me prodigiously. 

“And that is what you all have got to 
come to in the South,” added Tom. 

This did not tickle me at all. But I 
returned to New York in high good- 
humor, glowing with admiration for 
the faithful Amy. 

Being an exotic, and old at that, trans- 
planting did not agree with me, and I 
was forced to get back to a more con- 
genial climate. At the time of my re- 
turn to Virginia my wife was visiting a 
relation in the tide-water region. After 


* An actual occurrence. 
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I had been in the house a few moments 
I said, very naturally, “I don’t see 
Amy. Where’s Amy?” 

‘Deserted me.” 

“ Deserted you?" 

“Yes; but I think her friends more 
to blame than she is.” 

 We-ell, if ever I put faith in a nigger 
again, you may shoot me.” 

The county in which we then were 
had been full of negroes, many of whom, 
of course, had gone off: still, a great 
many remained. But not a decent 
nurse was to be had for love, money 
or blarney. So we did the best we 
could ‘without a nurse, and as the 
weather was warm and our relative’s 
children helped us all they could, we 
got along very well. But after a time 
we had to return to Richmond. (You 
would like me to call it the “rebel capi- 
tal,”” but I won’t do it.) 

Then came the tug of war—to me. 
Every Sunday afternoon, and some of 
the afternoons during the week, I had 
to “mind the child.” Do you know 
what that is? If you don’t, don’t try to 
find out or let anybody force you to find 
out. The child could walk a few steps 
at a time: she might have walked far- 
ther, a great deal farther, but, to vex 
me, she wouldn’t. So I had to tote her 
two-thirds of the time. I would put her 
down and in the sweetest tones would 
say, “ Walk across, meese (miss)—walk 
for farberins-parberins”’ (abbreviation 
for father). “* Walk across, that’s a goody 
girly-purly.” 

The thing would waddle about ten 
paces, and then, holding out its chubby 
arms, would say in piteous accents, 
“Up-a-days.” 

Accordingly, 1 upped and daysed 
her, and toted her until my left ulna 
and® radius were ready to break. Oh, 
how I maledicted the faithless Amy 
and objurgated the Yankees! At last I 
discovered a woodyard on the bank of 
the canal, and then, by throwing chips 
and bits of pine bark and brickbats 
into the water, I would sometimes keep 
the thing quiet and contented for twenty 
consecutive minutes. By that time water- 
splashing was played out, and I would 
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have to up-a-days and tote her again. 
She had learnt to say “‘teeple,” and if 
she pointed at the Second Baptist church 
and Dr. Hoge’s church once and said 
“teeple,”” and I responded once by 
pointing at Dr. Hoge’s church and the 
Second Baptist church and saying “ tee- 
ple,”” we pointed and said “teeple” 
ten thousand times apiece during those 
long, hot, horrible, tiresome, Amy-less 
afternoons. I was sick of “teeple.” 
If a commission de Junatico had sat 
upon me, and one of its members had 
chanced to say “steeple,” I would. have 
gone off like a pack of fire-crackers, 
and a verdict of zo compos would have 
been inevitable. 

Finding that we mus¢ have a nurse, 
we induced Amy to return, or rather she 
asked us to let her come back, for she 
loved the “teeple’’-pointer. It was an 
immense relief, but she was not the 
Amy to me that she had been. 

Finding that boarding was too expen- 
sive, we rented rooms, the cheapest,we 
could find—two rooms and a half, with 
kitchen privilege—for sixty-five dollars 
a month! Very soon a little brother 
introduced himself to Miss Up-a-days, 
and for many weeks thereafter Mrs. El- 
der was exceedingly sick. Dark weeks 
they were, I assure you. To get bread 
and meat and pay that sixty-five dollars 
a month rent was no easy matter. In 
my desperation, I tried to obtain the 
noble position of sewing-machine agent, 
and failed. I projected all sorts of 
schemes, and actually went to see a 
great railroad president, in order to in- 
duce him to join mein organizing a series 
of grand excursions from Northern cities 
to the battle-fields of Virginia. He was 
very civil, offered me a free pass over 
the whole length of his road and back 
again, but as for my scheme, he was 
unable to perceive it. Eventually, I 
touched bottom by determining to start 
a newspaper, the prospectus of which I 
wrote out in full, and now have in my 
possession, but nothing less than two 
dollars (the subscription-price, invari- 
ably in advance, of my paper) would 
induce me to part with it. 

Just at this terrible time we discovered 
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Amanda. Ah, Amanda was such a 
treasure! She was a light, gingercake- 


colored girl, with hair like an Indian’s, 
only it waved, and she had had her 
dose of Yankees! That was a great 
card in our favor. Running away from 
her master, she had found at Fortress 
Monroe bad shelter, bad food, hardly 
any clothing, not very kind treatment, 
and a plenty of ague and fever, with 
mercury and salivation to match. She 
knew her business as nurse and house- 
cleaner thoroughly, and we knew that 
she would stick to us. 

So she did, for a good long time— 
eighteen months. If we had not gone 
to Blankton to live, she might possibly 
have been with us to this day. But the 
habits of the servants of Blankton were 
very different from the habits of the ser- 
vants in other parts of Virginia. The 
first thing we knew, Amanda was bawl- 
ing out of our chamber window at the 
maid in the chamber of the house on 
the opposite side of the street; and 
when we rebuked her for such unseen- 
ly conduct, she received the rebuke sul- 
lenly. But she obeyed our wishes, and 
continued to be a most admirable ser- 
vant. Everybody envied us such a 
treasure. We praised her, we petted 
her, did everything for her—gave her 
the keys and made her mistress of the 
house. And a most excellent mistress 
she made, until—when ?—until she got 
religion of the “once-in-grace-always- 
in-grace”’ kind. Her whole character 
was changed within a few weeks, and 
from being a friend rather than a ser- 
vant, she became first a worthless huzzy, 
and then an actual enemy. 

Particulars of her misconduct need 
not be given. When I returned to 
Blankton after a long absence, and 
heard of her shameful and cruel be- 
havior to Mrs. Elder, my arm ached up 
my shoulder for a cowhide. 

“Surely, you do not mean the inhu- 
man lash ?” 

“My friend, I am the fragments of a 
slave-driver, with a fine Southern tem- 
per, an imperfect education in the * hu- 
manities,’ and an abiding belief that 
the inhuman lash is a good thing for 
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whites as well as blacks, and will con- 
tinue to be until the last vestige of the 
original barbarism of mankind has been 
eradicated.” 

“You brute!” 

“Thank you, ma’am.” 

So we left Blankton, and we left our 
treasure, Amanda. Strange to say, no- 
body coveted that treasure, and she had 
finally to go into a distant State to get 
employment. 

After our separation from Amanda, 
servant-gals came thick and fast. The 
list, in brief, ran somewhat as follows: 
At Greenville, Kate; pretty good, well- 
behaved and capable, but her eyes got 
sore, and we had to give her up. Then 
Mary Ellen, with no particular faults, 
but miserably green, gawky and in- 
competent; had herone month. Then 
Ellen; no account. Then, at Drinkly 
Court-house, Lizzy, who stayed with us 
twenty-four hours, and told Mrs. Elder 
that she “seen from her face that she 
couldn’t please her.” Then Laura, an 
impudent wretch, who stayed half her 
time in the kitchen or anywhere away 
from the scene of her duties, and who 
wound up by telling my wife, early one 
morning, before breakfast, that “if she 
expected her to mind that child all day 
Sunday, she was mistaken.” Off she 
went, and we swapped the devil for a 
witch, her successor being still another 
Ellen, a yaller—not yellow — square- 
built, awkward, slow, hideous, filthy, 
diseased and utterly good-for-nothing 
stupe, of whom we would gladly have 
got rid months before we did, if any 
human being could have been found to 
putin her place. At length, by moving 
to a distance, we procured Jane, a siim, 
thin, fourteen-year-old charcoal chit, 
lazy to a degree, and rejoicing in a sore 
finger the whole time we had her, from 
June till October. Jane’s mother kept 
her to her duty, but about the time she 
began to know enough to be of some 
use, away she went, her finger still sore. 
Then nobody for a long time. Then 
Roberta for three weeks. She did very 
well for one of her age, but went home 
one Saturday “to git her clothes,”’ and 
that was the last we ever saw of her. 
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A few servant-gal-less weeks ensued, 
and then turned up Melinda, a dirty, 
lazy but good-tempered creature, who 
actually remained an entire year. She 
began to be good for something, when 
one stormy night her stepfather came, 
in a state of beastly intoxication, and 
insisted on taking her home, nine miles 
away, through the pouring winter rain. 
And what is worse, he wanted her to 
walk! We found her crying bitterly, 
and it was a long time before she would 
tell us what was the matter, so afraid 
was she of the drunken wretch. When 
at last she did tell us, I went to the 
back door, called that stepfather out of 
the kitchen, where he lay in a drunken 
sleep, and told him, in my mild South- 
ern way, that if he was not off that 
plantation in five minutes I would blow 
his besotted brains out. 

He went, but in a few days sent her 
mother for her; and although she had 
another bitter cry because she did not 
want to go at all, she had to go. This 
is a sample of negro stepfatherism in 
Virginia. I could give many others if 
space permitted, but the above will 
suffice. 

You will have observed that in sev- 
eral cases we were allowed to keep 
girls until they became familiar with 
the duties of nurse and house-servant, 
and, this gained, they were whisked 
away by their parents. Agreeable task, 
to train the youthful African, and have 
your training for your pains! And to 
pass one’s life in training a series of 
youthful Africans, how remunerative 
and highly improving to the temper! 
To sit down servantless after some sud- 
den bereavement of the Melinda-Jane- 
Roberta kind, with a world of house- 
work upon you and nobody to help 
you, and to look forward through a 
long vista of just such bereavements 
following fast and faster—ah, this is the 
bliss, this the ripe, red, watermelony 
ccre of Servantgalism in the South! 
Oh, who would not live alway, and 
who could welcome the tomb, under 
those peculiar circumstances? I put it 
to you of the North to say. 

Pauline succeeded Melinda. A quick- 
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er, more teachable, neater servant we 
never had. An old grandmother, who 
had been the slave of a gentleman, 
made Pauline stay with us when she 
often wanted to go away, and made us 
keep her when we longed often to get 
rid of her; for Pauline, besides having 
two fathers, who bothered us a good 
deal, was about twice a week literally 
possessed of a devil. Such sulks on the 
slightest provocation or no provoca- 
tion, and such intolerable, unheard-of 
insolence! The entreaties of her grand- 
mother, who had six other grandchildren 
to provide for, without help from either 
of Pauline’s fathers—one of whom has 
since married again, and threatens to 
dump six more children down upon his 
old mother-in-law—her grandmother’s 
entreaties alone saved Pauline not only 
from dismissal, but from punishment— 
“correction,” as we used to call it down 
this way. 

Furious at some particularly unbear- 
able insult to Mrs. Elder, I sent for 
Pauline to come to my private room, 
intending to—ah!—“correct” her, as 
her grandmother had requested me to 
do whenever she deserved it. She 
came. I showed her the inhuman lash 
—a small cherry switch, and cherry, 
you know, is brittle. She did not trem- 
ble, but she looked as if she felt very 
badly and expected to feel a good deal 
worse presently. / trembled—not, how- 
ever, with fright. But, remembering 
that if, Othello-like, I did but lift “this 
puny arm,” the consequences might be | 
more serious than I contemplated or 
desired, I restrained’ my fine slave- 
driving temper, allowed my puny arm 
to subside, and in a low voice gave 
Pauline just such a lecture as I would 
have given one of my own children. 
The result was, that she ceased to sulk 
and to be possessed of the devil oftener 
than once a week, and in her anxiety 
to befriend me jumped out of bed one 
frosty morning and went in her bare 
feet to gather chips to build my fire 
with. Poor Pauline! An attack of in- 
flammatory rheumatism ensued, as if 
her aged grandmother had not trials 
enough already, and—would you be- 
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lieve it ?—Mrs. Elder is determined to 
have Pauline back as soon as she gets 
well. 

Next in order comes Susan, a middle- 
aged woman and a most excellent ser- 
vant. At the end of three weeks she 
left us, to go to another family, who 
had hired her previous to her engage- 
ment with us. Then Dilsy, a nappy- 
headed, frowsy, lagging, ignorant and 
unspeakably sluttish caricature of hu- 
manity, with whom the list might well 
end. But it does not. 

About a month ago we moved back 
to the scene of my toting and my “tee- 
ple”’-talk, and for three weeks we have 
been housekeeping. During that time 
we have had, of cooks, one—who can’t 
make bread, but is a very well-con- 
ducted person, although she has a mu- 
latto son, a fine-looking fellow, who is 
studying for the ministry ; another mu- 
latto son, who “wuks in de fac’ry,” and 
amulatto daughter, Mattie, barely grown 
and quite pretty, who goes to school in 
the morning and sifts cinders out of all 
the neighbors’ ash-piles in the evening, 
in order to help out her mother’s fire 
and save wood. Of nurses we have 
had three—to wit: First, Adelaide, who 
left at the end of the week, and wanted 
to leave in the middle of it, because Mrs. 
Elder ventured to speak disrespectfully 
to her on account of her being absent 
without leave at the very time of day 
when she was most needed; second, 
Ellen Randolph, a highly respectable 
old woman and a lifelong house-ser- 
vant, who came for four days only, to 
tide us over a servant-gal vacuum ; 
third, Penelope, a doleful young wo- 
man, who takes an hour to do any- 
thing, and then does not half do it, be- 
cause she does not know how. 

This foots up a total of eighteen ser- 
vant-gals in eight years, which is a 
better showing than nine-tenths of our 
friends can make. As both the cook 
and the nurse we now have are to leave 
us next Wednesday, and as Penelope 
does not infuriate me more than twenty 
times a day, we are quite happy and 
contented; for to be able to look for- 
ward five whole days with an assurance 
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of having servants of some sort during 
all that stretch of time is happiness 
here below in Virginia. 

Since our return we have been visited 
by Amy and Ann, and the entire reti- 
nue of old family servants, male as 
well as female; all of whom have been 
very kind and respectful. This has put 
us in a better frame. Life does not pre- 
sent itself to us quite so darkly as be- 
fore, albeit it still promises to be an 
ever-revolving kaleidoscope of colored 
servant-gals, here to-day and gone to- 
morrow. Amy and Ann really talk as 
if they want to come back to us, but 
of course they can’t, because they are 
bound by other engagements. I am 
not so excitable as I was. My temper 
is improving, my shirts are untorn and 
the hair is beginning to grow again 
on my head. Mrs. Elder dare not for 
her life allude to the subject, but, as 
Lizzy said at Drinkly Court-house, I 
“seen from her eye”’ that she indulges 
the hope that I will ultimately be re- 
stored to that amiability which charac- 
terized me in the halcyon years before 
the war, when I carried habitually a 
revolver in one pocket for my male, 
and a cowhide in the other pocket for 
my female, slaves. 

Here, were I a literary New England 
woman-writer for the Monthly 
(as I hope to be in another and better 
world), I might fitly point this o’er-true 
tale and adorn it with a moral. But, 
sexed and Southern-sectioned as I am, 
I cannot do that. All I can do is to 
offer a few closing remarks. 

I am no longerarebel. The situa- 
tion has accepted me, and I am devoted 
to the Union, I think. In theory, if not 
in practice, Iam as radical as Charles 
Sumner himself, no longer believe in 
slavery or any other dead thing, and 
am accustomed to take the broadest 
views of all subjects. Keeping fully 
abreast of the age, I read all the books 
of all the ablest modern thinkers in the 
school of progress, and can, as a rule, 
attribute every event, good or bad, to 
“large general causes,” as Mr. Buckle 
would say. 

Still, Aomo sum ,; and when I see my 
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mother, my wife, my sister, my cousins, 
and the wives, mothers, sisters and 
‘cousins of all my friends, reduced to me- 
nials and compelled to drudge, with no 
chance of escape, no prospect of bet- 
terment, but every certainty of the re- 
verse (for the next generation of negroes 
will be infinitely more unmanageable 
than the present, and the plaguy Demo- 
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crats will zo¢ let John Chinaman come 
in)—when I see this, I say, I am utterly 
unable to take an impersonal, philo- 
sophical view of the matter. On the 
contrary, I grit what teeth I have left, 
and consign the Yankees to perdition 
with all the barbaric vehemence of my 
vulgar and ferocious Virginian nature. 
RICHARD B, ELDER. 
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OULD anybody be young again 

if he had to take with it the pen- 

alty of going back and doing over again 

all the foolish things he was guilty of in 
his youth? J wouldn't. 

“Give me back my youth again!” 
did you say? Friend, it’s a mistake. 
Ten to one you wouldn’t have it again 
if you could. If old Time were to come 
bodily to you to-day, saying, “Take 
back, O wise middle-aged Noodle, these 
twenty past years of your life, with all 
the pains and disappointments which 
have made you clear-sighted and sound- 
headed, with all the silly actions you 
perpetrated in those days, and all the 
occasions on which you made a long- 
eared donkey of yourself; worry through 
a second time all the tight boots and trib- 
ulations, all the toothaches and heart- 
aches of your youth; do, be and suffer 
it all again; be, in short, once more 
just the soft young Noodle you were 
twenty years ago,”"—ten of manhood’s 
hearty hopes to one dolorous wail for 
your lost youth, that you answer, “ Pass 
on, Father Time! And you may as 
well tip those twenty golden sand-grains 
back into the Jower half of your hour- 
glass. I do not want them!” 

It gives an odd feeling, especially if 
you are a woman, to find yourself get- 
ting to be a little bit middle-aged. First, 
you will notice that you begin to be left 
out of very young folks’ picnics, and to 
get fewer notes in pink envelopes than 





youused. Then you begin to be faintly 
haunted by vague, sneaking doubts as 
to whether white muslin and blue rib- 
bons are becoming to you. Finally, 
and worst of all, once in a while you 
will see an infant of the male sex, whom 
you remember as a rosy little fellow in 
checked aprons when you were twelve 
years old, suddenly lifted over your 
head in the shape of a long, gawky 
biped, with the tender down of a first 
moustache sprouting from his upper lip. 
That gives you an intensely exaspera- 
ting sensation. Nor is it pleasant to 
have saucy young snips of girls talk of 
you behind your back as Old Sarah 
Thompson. 

But then, would you have again the 
bread-and-butter days of life, and be 
just the same moony, half-done creature 
you were then, even if, to buy back 
your youth, you had but to endure again 
the sentimental agony of your first quar- 
rel with Harry? Again allow meto say, 
J wouldn't. 

Then, too, you may as well make up 
your mind to the hard fact of middle 
age when you chance to open some old 
gilt-edged book of poetry, and discov- 
er, carefully pressed away between the 
leaves, a little lock of faded hair, and 
you can’t remember for your life whose 
itis. I have half a dozen such myself. 
They were precious as gold once, no 
doubt, but I make confidential confes- 
sion to you that if I were questioned on 
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the rack, I couldn’t now tell whose heads 
they came from. What makes me know 
that they were precious as gold in their 
time is the fact (you will observe this 
is another confidential confession) that 
they are nearly all locks of longish-short 
hair, before college-students began to 
affect the present prize-fighting style of 
shaving their pates. O poor little rings 
of faded hair !—schwarzes Haar, rothes 
Hfaar, goldenes Haar—\ grieve to say 
it, but I have forgotten you all! 

Again, when you go to a party and 
dance more than half the night, far into 
the small hours, and then partake of 
that grindstone mess called a party sup- 
per, maybe you notice that you feel 
+ grumpy and out of sorts next day. 
Well, that’s a sign, too. Especially if 
you have found yourself pausing to 
listen now and then to the chattering 
talk of persons younger than yourself, 
and sarcastically wondering whether 
you ever made such a wholesale idiot 
of yourself, or whether very young 
misses always deluge society with such 
quantities of simpering nonsense and 
affectation. (I believe they do.) It is 
a sure sign if you find yourself constant- 
ly feeling a call to give your younger 
sisters advice which they don’t want, or 
to treat them now and then to a bit of 
a preachment, for which you get no 
reward except thankless insinuations 
about saving one’s breath to cool one’s 
broth. Or maybe you say occasionally 
to your sister Ella, who is sixteen and 
pretty, “When you have lived as long 
as I have, you will find that the ma- 
jority of very young people have pre- 
cious little common sense.” 

And you don’t seem exactly to enjoy 
the literature which used to be so fa- 
mously eloquent and beautiful. That 
fascinating romance which you sat up 
all night to read fifteen years ago has 
come to have a frightfully suspicious 
sound of buncombe in it, of late. More- 
over, that mellifluous flow of English 
which used to be the seventh heaven of 
eloquence to your green young ears, 
that pow-wow of moons and stars and 
angels, of childhood’s recollections, 
wherein girls of fifteen talk as though 
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they were at least a thousand years old, 
—whenever all this delicious, high-step- 
ping multiloquence begins to sounda 
little tiresome and wishy-washy, accept 
the token that you are growing middle- 
aged. Your youthful glory, such as it 
is, has departed, to come again no more 
for ever. 

What then? What matters it that 
the golden days have left us, if better 
days come after them? Let them go. 
Don’t attempt the impossibility of hold- 
ing them back. Once for all, there is 
no misery so distressful as the desperate 
agony of trying to keep young when 
one can’t. I know an old bachelor 
who has attempted it. His affectation 
of youth, like all affectations, is a mel- 
ancholy failure. He is a rapid young 
man of fifty. He plies innocent young 
ladies with the pretty compliments and 
soft nothings in vogue when he was a 
spoony youth of twenty. The fashion 
of talking to young ladies has changed 
within thirty years, you know, and this 
aged boy’s soft nothings seem more 
out of date than a two-year-old bonnet. 
They make you think, somehow, of that 
time-honored frog-story wherein is set 
forth the discovery of galvanic elec- 
tricity. When you see his old-fashioned 
young antics—his galvanic gallantry, 
so to speak—and hear the speeches he 
makes to girls in their teens, when he 
ought to be talking to them like a 
father, you involuntarily call him an 
old idiot, and long to remind him of 
that quaint rebuke of grand old John: 
“Thou talkest like one upon whose 
head the shell is to this very day.” 

That is how he seems. He is old 
enough to have been almost full-fledged 
before you were born, and here he is 
trying to make believe that he is still 
in the days of his gosling-green, with 
the shell sticking on his head to this 
day! It is a melancholy absurdity. 
One can’t be young unless one zs young. 
Only once is it given to us to be untried 
and soft, and gushing and superlative, 
and when the time comes for it all to 
go, no sort of effort can hold back the 
fleeting days. 

After all, there isn’t any particular 
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reason why one should want to hold 
fast, with such a desperate clutch, to 
one’s departing youth. Are the days 
of our youth really our happiest days? 
Not at all. 
high and low degree contend that they 
are, but will facts bear them out in so 
doing? Again—not at all. The time 
of youth is, ar excellence, the time of 
storms and disappointments. It is the 
time of illusive dreams and phantom 
hopes, just as infancy is the times of 
bugaboos. It is the time of fume and 
worry. It is the time when we want we 
don’t know what. It is a most unsatis- 
factory time. 

A wise, dignified middle-aged lady, 
the perfection of housekeepers, the per- 
fection of mothers, the perfection of 
friends, confesses that at the age of six- 
teen it appeared to her dazzled vision 
that the climax of earthly glory was to 
be reached by learning to ride circus- 
fashion and becoming a famous bare- 
back equestrian. She says that her fa- 
ther’s laugh when she timidly hinted 
her aspirations to him fairly broke her 
heart. There was no more joy for her 
in this life, she thought, when her own 
kindred went against her. For myself, 
to the best of my knowledge and recol- 
lection, the hardest trial of my youth 
was when my good mother and the 
laws of decorous society of the middle 
rank set their respective and respect- 
able feet immovably down that I should 
not dress in boy’s clothes and wander 
about the streets at night, smoking 
cigars. Strictly between ourselves, I 
am conscious of the same insane desire 
at times to this day. And one of the 
most moral, steady-going citizens of our 
town, a member of the Board of Educa- 
tion, tells me that in his.youth he was 
“perfectly crazy,”’ as the young ladies 
say, to go and bea professional gambler. 

I do believe that when we are young 
there is in every one of us an intense, 
secret longing toward whatever isn’t 
pretty to do. What a world of rogues 
and ruffians this would be, then, if we 
were allowed to fulfill the wicked youth- 
ful aspirations of the very best of us! 

Nevertheless, terrible as they are, 
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youthful disappointments are by no 
means the worst things in the world. 
Not one in five thousand but survives 
them and does well. They only show 
us what we really want, or, better yet, 
what we really don’t want. It is a good 
thing in this world to know what you 
don’t want. Thoughtful young people 
in the latter half of their teens, prob- 
ably without exception, are thrown into 
a muddle of conflicting hopes. It isa 
most perplexing muddle too. They are 
all morally certain that they shall do 
great things some day, and show the 
stupid old world what's what, or, if not 
exactly what’s what, at least who’s who. 
Perhaps in a general way they care 
more about the who’s who than the 
what’s what. Each one knows he can 
be an extraordinary something or some- 
body. But he doesn’t know what to 
be—can’t tell for his life in what par- 
ticular direction to turn his mighty gifts. 
I knew a young man who tried suc- 
cessively to be a lawyer, a doctor, a 
preacher, a merchant and a Methodist ; 
which brings him down to middle age 
and the present time, when I regret to 
say that the golden aspirations of his 
youth have ended in his becoming a 
manufacturer of tombstones. Perhaps 
the occupation followed logically enough 
as a result of long and mournful con- 
templation over the graves of so many 
buried hopes. In truth, the ambitious 
desires of our early days are mostly 
enveloped in a very dim, uncertain 
glamour; and the crude, unreal years 
during which the majority of mankind 
are afflicted with youthful aspirations 
are not highly satisfying when looked 
at in retrospect. An hour of the strong 
will and bright, steady hopes of middle 
age were worth a lifetime of them. 
Youthful aspirations are mostly gam- 
mon. We don’t believe it when we are 
young, but we discover it as we approach 
middle age. You remember how, when 
we used to have to grub out Virgil at 
school (how we hated it, didn’t we ?), we 
read that her majesty Queen Juno took 
the phantom of a hollow cloud and 
made a hollow A®neas, and placed a 
hollow helmet upon his hollow head, 
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and gave him hollow armor, “miracle 
wonderful to behold,” and lastly fin- 
ished him off by putting into his mouth 
empty words and sound without sense 
(sine mente sonum)—though I rather 
fancy that sound without sense wouldn’t 
be so much of a miracle now-a-days: 
then she sent this image to delude 
Turnus and draw him away from the 
real fight. This phantom AZneas might 
represent the whole bundle of youth- 
ful aspirations after fame, or gold, or 
power, or what you will—any of those 
phantoms which trick us away from the 
true fight of life, and that solid, earnest 
work which is the real AEneas we are 
after. 

We can’t begin to see the battle of 
life as it is until the smoke has cleared 
away and our phantom /Eneas has gone 
back into the clouds whence he came. 
It is worth being middle-aged if only to 
see what we are about. It is not the 
confidence of untried ignorance which 
we feel then, but the consciousness of 
known strength and power tried and 
tempered. 

I have been told twenty times by 
elderly people that if there was a single 
aspiration dearer to me than another, a 
solitary hope upon which I had set my 
whole heart, that aspiration and that 
hope would surely be dashed to the 
ground and shivered to infinitesimal 
atoms. Well, I don’t believe it—I nev- 
er did believe it. They said that my 
poor little aspirations would be thus ig- 
nominiously dealt with in order to teach 
me the vanity of human hopes and the 
dependence of the human soul. I don’t 
believe that, either. Cant! cant! cant! 
every word of it. The Good Father 
would not take such an ugly way of 
teaching his children a moral lesson. 
He is hardly so much like an old fash- 
ioned human schoolmaster as that. 
when we approach middle age, and 
turn to look backward upon the ruins 
of the youthful hopes we have left be- 
hind us, lo! they are but the ruins of 
crazy air-castles! There is not a worthy 
hope or a pure aspiration implanted 
within us but there is implanted also 
the means of its fulfillment. As a 
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matter of fact, the youthful hopes so — 
ignobly crushed are only those illusive 
structures which are not built upon the 
tough foundation of common sense. 
And if, from all the undefined ambitions 
and misty aspirations of spring - time, 
there remains one single longing which 
has not perished, one single hope which 
we cannot quite put aside from our 
thoughts, let us accept the working out 
of that one aspiration as our life’s task. 
Cherish it as a gift from God, and be 
thankful, O friend! that the day of 
spasmodic ambitions and general un- 
ripeness is over with you. It zs some- 
thing to be thankful for. Older folks 
can’t make light of you any more be- 
cause you are young and therefore fool- 
ish. You begin at last to be wise with 
the wisdom of experience, which is bet- 
ter than the wisdom of books. 

Not the raw, fitful spring, but the 
warm, rich summer is the golden time. 
There is a deep, intense joy that comes 
from the indwelling knowledge of tried 
power which is like no other joy in this 
life. You had no such exultant joy as 
that when you were very young. You 
couldn’t row your little boat then with 
that long, telling oar-sweep which now 
sends it shooting over the blue waves. 
Could you? Whatever purpose you set 
about, you have a strong will and a 
skillful hand for it, which you hadn’t 
fifteen years ago, or even ten. 

Is it not better? 

It zs better, far better. So let the 
days of youth go: let us turn our eyes 
before us. There are fairer islands in 
the sea of Time than even the enchant- 
ed shores we leave behind us. The 
summer flowers are brighter and richer 
than the pale roses of early spring. 
And the years just to come are the 
years during which we shall know all 
the fullness, all the intensity of life, 
with its depths of love, its heights of 
joy, its marvelous, unknown possibili- 
ties. Let us make room, then, grace- 
fully and gladly, for the happy, workful 
time of middle age— 

** Room for the swift, new seasons, 
The years that burn and break !”” 


Ex1zA ARCHARD. 
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PROFESSOR LOWELL AS A CRITIC. 


R. LOWELL owes his position in 
the world of letters to his poetry, 
or, more strictly speaking, to his humor- 
ous poetry. His prose writings would 
certainly not have gained him the same 
degree of favor from the general public. 
They are, in fact, addressed to a more 
limited circle. Yet this smaller number 
of readers comprises, as is not unusual, 
the warmest admirers. And even cold- 
er judges must admit that these produc- 
tions, besides affording additional proofs 
of that versatility of talent which is 
their author’s most striking character- 
istic, exhibit a combination of qualities 
for some of which poetry hardly offers 
scope—fancy, wit, acumen, scholarship, 
healthiness of sentiment, and a nice 
perception and ample mastery of the 
secrets both of rhythm and expression. 
It is mainly as a critic that Mr. Lowell 
presents himself to the public in his last 
two volumes ;* and his essay on Chau- 
cer strikes us as his best and most highly 
finished piece of work in this capacity. 
The subject was one peculiarly suited 
to his powers. It afforded opportunity 
for the display of his familiar and crit- 
ical acquaintance with early English 
literature—shown more elaborately but 
less agreeably in an article on “Old 
Authors’”’—while his relish for the poetry 
of Chaucer, with its simplicity and its 
art, its antique flavor and perennial 
freshness, its sly satire and gentle pa- 
thos, its shrewdness and what Mr. 
Lowell finely calls its “gracious world- 
liness,” is so instinctive and entire as to 
keep him throughout at the height of 
his faculty and in his happiest mood. 
What he says of the Troubadours and 
the Trouvéres, of Chaucer's originality 
and indebtedness, of his language and 
metre, and of the relation in which he 
stands to his predecessors and con- 
temporaries—to Gower and Langdale 
in particular—is always learned and 
Es Among my Books, 1870; My Study Windows, 
tO7t, 
' Vor. VIT.—41 





acute, sometimes subtle and suggest- 
ive. His comments, too, on the qual- 
ities that make Chaucer, however un- 
epical in form and even in spirit, our 
true English Homer, or substitute for 
Homer, embody the feelings and im- 
pressions of all appreciative readers, 
while clothing them with the charms of 
a graceful style and varied imagery. 
The pleased assent with which we fol- 
low him is checked, perhaps, only once, 
when he quotes, in proof of Chaucer's 
vivid conception and power of conden- 
sation, “a verse which makes us glance 
over our shoulder as if we heard a 
stealthy tread behind us— 


* The smiler with the knife hid under his cloak.’ ”’ 


Such a line, to produce the effect de- 
scribed, should come upon us with the 
force of absolute originality and of an 
observation from the life; whereas the 
trait is characteristic neither of English 
habits nor of Chaucer’s manner: it sa- 
vors of the south, of the land of the 
capa y espada, where we find, at a later 
period at least, the phrase, Su risa y su 
cuchillo eran confines—‘his smile and 
his knife were neighbors’’—applied as 
a popular saying to Philip II.; not very 
appropriately, it is true, since Philip’s 
victims had but rare occasion to re- 
proach him with his smiles. 

Mr. Lowell asks at the beginning of 
the article, “ Will it do to say anything 
more about Chaucer? Can any one 
hope to say anything, not new, but 
even fresh, on a topic so well worn?” 
He himself, we think, says many things 
on this topic, as well as on that of Shake- 
speare—in regard to which he puts a 
similar question—that are fresh ; things, 
that is to say, which show a close and 
independent study of the subject, and 
which may help to revivify the impres- 
sions of readers who have gone over 
the same ground, as well as to instruct 
and stimulate those who have not. But 
we are compelled to admit that he says 
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nothing on either topic which can prop- 
erly be called new. In fact, the saying 
of new things cannot be described as 
Mr. Lowell's forte. One would prob- 
ably search these two volumes in vain 
for a single striking thought bearing 
the stamp of originality. And this is 
a defect more noticeable, perhaps, in 
criticism than in any other branch of 
literature. Criticism is, so to speak, 
the scientific part of pure literature. It 
is therefore essentially progressive, and 
successive explorers, if they lead us into 
grounds already trodden, may be ex- 
pected to guide us by new paths, and 
to bring us to a higher point and wider 
outlook than we had before attained. 
Mr. Lowell never appears to us to be 
doing this, although he too often has the 
air of making what he supposes to be 
an unexpected revelation while travers- 
ing the beaten ways and pointing to 
familiar sights. When he tells us, 
more than once, that “the love of Na- 
ture in and for herself, or as a mirror 
for the moods of the mind,” is “a 
modern thing” and “was brought into 
fashion by Rousseau,” he is merely re- 
peating a text on which Sainte-Beuve 
and other critics had repeatedly dis- 
coursed; while in adding, as a rea- 
son for the fact, that “it is only within 
a century or so that the search after 
the picturesque has been a safe em- 
ployment,” he falls back upon one of 
the shallow theories by which Macau- 
lay was wont to explain all things in 
the heaven above and on the earth 
beneath. His remark, that, “so far 
as my observation goes, the farther one 
penetrates the sombre solitudes of 
the woods, the more seldom does he 
hear the voice of any singing-bird,” 
lends unnecessary confirmation to a 
commonly known fact, of which his 
additional remark, that ‘these song- 
sters love the neighborhood of man 
because hawks and owls are rarer, 
while their own food is more abun- 
dant,”’ offers the equally common 
explanation. The “sombre solitudes”’ 
from which they were gathered are to be 
found, we apprehend, in the sweet and 
unpretentious English of Goldsmith’s 
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Animated Nature.* Nor is the matter 
much helped by the fact that these 
studies from nature are adduced in sup- 
port of a further discovery to which 
other writers could establish a prior 
claim. “In spite of Chateaubriand’s 
minuteness of detail,’ says Mr. Lowell, 
“I cannot help doubting whether he 
made his way very deep in the wilder- 
ness.” The same doubt was expressed, 
and similarly, but much more amply 
supported, twenty years ago, by Sainte- 
Beuve,t who, not being in the habit of 
referring to sombre solitudes for facts 
to be gleaned from books, cites, among 
other authorities, an article in the Amer- 
ican Quarterly Review for Dec., 1827. 
Sometimes the borrowing is so direct 
that one hardly understands how it can 
have been unconscious. The epigram 
on Carlyle, who “sees history, as it 
were, by flashes of lightning,’ has been 
“conveyed” bodily from Sainte-Beuve’s 
criticism on Michelet, to whose method 
the phrase was applied with a force 
which it utterly lacks when applied to 


| a method so different from Michelet’s 


as that of Carlyle. A more ludicrous 
instance is Mr. Lowell’s statement, as 
of a matter of his “own experience,” 
which “has been she very opposite of 
Mr. Carlyle’s,” that, ‘instead of find- 


* “Tn the depth of the desert or the gloom of the 
forest there is no grain to be picked up; none of those 
tender buds that are so grateful to their appetites : 
insects themselves, that make so great a part of their 
food, are not found there in abundance, their natures 
being unsuited to the moisture of the place. As we 
enter, therefore, deeper into uncultivated woods, the 
silence becomes more profound; everything carries 
the look of awful stillness; there are none of those 
warblings, none of those murmurs, that awaken at- 
tention, as near the habitations of men; there is 
nothing of that confused buzz, formed by the united 
though distant voices of quadrupeds and birds; but 
all is profoundly dead and solemn. Now and then, 
indeed, the traveler may be roused from this lethargy 
of life by the voice of a heron or the scream of an 
eagle; but his sweet little friends the warblers have 
totally forsaken him. 

‘« There is still another reason for these little birds 
avoiding the depths of the forest ; which is, that their 
most formidable enemies usually reside there. The 
greater birds, like robbers, choose the most dreary 
solitude for their retreat ; and if they do not find, they 
make, a desert all around them. The small birds fly 
from their tyranny, and seek protection in the vicin- 
ity of man, where they know their more unmerciful 
foes will not venture to pursue them.”—Animated 
Nature, Book V., ch. i. 

+ Chateaubriand et son Groupe. 
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ing men disloyal to their natural leader, 
nothing has ever seemed to us so touch- 
ing as the gladness with which they fol- 
low him when they are sure they have 
found him at last”—an announcement 
scarcely sufficient to demolish the doc- 
trine of Hero-Worship, of which it sim- 
ply echoes one of the two leading ideas.* 
If the essay on Chaucer is Mr. Low- 
ell’s best performance in this line, his 
article on Carlyle must be pronounced 
the worst. Lack of power to grapple 
with the subject may easily be par- 
doned. Those who most revere and 
those who most detest Carlyle are agreed 
on one point, as is manifest from the 
intensity and extremity of their mutual 
opposition—namely, that he is a Jower 
in literature, one of those writers who 
cannot be fittingly measured by mere 
literary standards, but whose status 
must in great part be determined by 
the impress they have made upon their 
age. In Carlyle’s case the time has not 
come when a full judgment of this kind 
can be formed. Yet one sees no reason 
why a writer of Mr. Lowell's preten- 
sions should have picked up and strung 
together the wayside absurdities and 
trivialities which a vagrant criticism 
had flung over the theme—should tell 
us, for example, that “since Sartor 
Resartus Mr. Carlyle has done little 
but repeat himself;”’ that “he has come 
at length to believe in brute force as 
the only reality ;’’ that what he chiefly 
aims at is to ‘‘attract,’’ to ‘astonish,’ 
to gratify the longing of ‘the languid 
public for a sensation ;” and that he 
“thas gone on till mere strength has 
become such washy weakness that 
there is no longer any titillation in it.” 
It is still more singular that a man of 
wit should descend to such “withering 
sarcasm”’ as the following : ‘‘ Saul seek- 
ing his father’s asses found himself 
* «The certainty of Heroes being sent us ; our fac- 
ulty, our necessity to reverence Heroes when sent: it 
shines like a pole-star through smoke-clouds, dust- 
clouds, and all manner of down-rushing and confla- 
gration.” ‘We all love great men; love, venerate 
and bow down submissive before great men.”” ‘‘Show 
the dullest clodpole, show the haughtiest featherhead, 
that a soul Higher than himself is actually here; 


were his knees stiffened into brass, he must down 
and worship.” 
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turned suddenly iato a king; but Mr. 
Carlyle, on the lookout for a king, 
always seems to find the other sort of 
animals’—as, for example, Mirabeau, 
Danton, Cromwell, Frederick, and the 
like! We have heard much of Car- 
lyle’s undue admiration of mere intel- 
lect, but this is the first we have heard 
of his partiality for dé¢es. For once Mr. 
Lowell has had a genuine “find.” 

In his discussion of the Frederick, Mr. 
Lowell enters into some particulars by 
way of correcting Carlyle’s crude and 
uninformed notions of Prussian history. 
“It is our opinion,” he says, ‘which 
subsequent events seem to justify, that, 
had there not been in the Prussian peo- 
ple a strong instinct of nationality, Prot- 
estant nationality too, and an intimate 
conviction of its advantages, the [Seven 
Years’ | war might have ended quite oth- 
erwise.”” We shall venture still farther 
than Mr. Lowell, and assert our opin- 
ion, which preceding events seem to 
justify, that but for this instinct of na- 
tionality in the Prussian people the war 
would never have been begun. Fred- 
erick was at least not quite such a 
specimen of “the other sort of animals ” 
as to back his little kingdom against 
the great powers of Europe if he had 
not taken quality as well as quantity 
into the account. We seem, however, 
to recollect having read some things 
about the Prussian nation and its cha- 
racter in the History of Friedrich II. 
—among them, several which, after 
Sadowa and after Sedan, weracited by 
the newspapers as indicating views 
which “subsequent events” had rather 
seemed to justify. But we remember 
also to have read in the same work 
things which were the corollary of those 
—the assertion, for example, that “ with- 
out this king all its valors, disciplines, 
resources of war, would have availed 
Prussia little.” Who doubts that the 
one statement is as true as the other— 
that the leader was as necessary to the 
people as the people to the leader—that 
without a Frederick the Great to call forth 
and direct her energies, Prussia, attack- 
ed by Austria, France and Russia, would 
have lost that national existence which 
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she had achieved under the rule and 
by the guidance of the Hohenzollerns ? 
This, however, according to Mr. Low- 
ell, would have been a very trifling 
catastrophe. He considers the game as 
not worth the candle which Carlyle has 
held over it. “There is something al- 
most pitiful,’’ he says, “in seeing a man 
of genius like Mr. Carlyle fighting pain- 
fully over again those battles of the last 
century, which settled nothing but the 
continuance of the Prussian monarchy.” 
Verily, Mr. Lowell is not among the 
prophets, however successful he may 
be in finding asses among kings. Read 
in the light of the “subsequent events ’”’ 
which since that sentence was written 
have flowed from the “continuance of 
the Prussian monarchy,” his osly that 
and nothing more sounds less like a 
prophecy than a parody. 

Besides setting us right in regard to 
Prussian history, Mr. Lowell corrects the 
common notion in regard to the military 
capacity of Frederick, who “adds,” we 
are told, “another to the many proofs 
that it is possible to be a great general 
without a spark of that diviné fire which 
we call genius, and that good-fortune 
in war results from the same prompt 
talent and unbending temper which 
lead to the same result in the peaceful 
professions. Friedrich had certainly 
more of the temperament of genius 
than Marlborough or Wellington ; but, 
not to go beyond modern instances, he 
does not impress us with the massive 
breadth of Napoleon, nor attract us with 
the climbing ardor of Turenne.” 

On a point of this kind we should 
have preferred a little plain English to 
any talk about the massive breadth that 
impresses us, the climbing ardor-that at- 
tracts us, sparks of divine fire, the tem- 
perament of genius, and other flowers 
of poesy, though we suppose Mr. Lowell 
must be allowed to use his own tools 
even when he does not stick to his own 
trade, or—changing the metaphor—to 
have recourse to the floats when he gets 
beyond his depth. The distinction he 
seems to make between the “divine 
fire’’ of genius, of which Frederick had 
not a spark, and the “temperament of 
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genius,” of which he had at least more 
than Marlborough or Wellington, is 
beyond our comprehension; nor are we 
sufficiently versed in high-falutin’ to 
know even what is meant by the “tem- 
perament of genius.” We had supposed 
that genius might vary where there was 
a similarity of temperaments—that tem- 
perament, according to its strength or 
peculiarities, might be more or less con- 
spicuous as a medium through which 
genius displays itself, but that it was 
no more a quality of genius than the 
stained window is a quality of the light 
that shines through it. Temperament 
is apt to display itself strongly in poetry, 
because poets can hardly avoid making 
revelations of character, although art in 
its perfection ought perhaps—as Mr. 
Lowell himself preaches, though he 
does not so practice—to throw a com- 
plete veil over the personality of the 
artist. But inventors, men of science, 
and even generals, have less occasion 
and less temptation to expose them- 
selves. We know nothing, for instance, 
of the temperament of Moltke, except 
that it is distinguished by glumness; 
which, though a useful quality in its 
way, is an insufficient evidence of ge- 
nius, notwithstanding that, in the case 
of Trochu, some people were for a time 
inclined to take that view. On the other 
hand, the climbing ardor of Gambetta 
made itself very conspicuous. Mr. 
Lowell has fallen into a confusion of 
ideas, arising from the fact that, accus- 
tomed to estimate genius in connec- 
tion with an art of which he knows 
much, he thinks it incumbent on him to 
estimate genius in connection with an 
art of which he knows nothing. He 
sees the genius of a poet in his poetry: 
not being able to see the genius of a- 
general in his generalship, he looks for 
it in his temperament. But the proper 
judges of military genius are military 
critics; and military critics attribute 
genius to Frederick, not on account of 
his temperament, or for the “ bluntness 
of speech,” “shabby uniform,” “frugal 
camp-equipage,” and “timely familiar- 


‘ity’ which, according to Mr. Lowell, 


“may make a man the favorite of an 
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army or a nation” (this being, we sup- 
pose, the kind of loyalty which Mr. 
Lowell has found so common and “so 
touching’’), but for his displays of a 
quality which zs an essential element of 
genius—that same quality of which we 
have to lament the absence in Mr. Low- 
ell’s criticisim — originality; a quality 
which has its source in the high imagin- 
ative faculty necessary for all grand 
achievements, whether in poetry, in sci- 
ence, in politics or in war. Marlborough 
and Turenne were great generals, but 
not in the degree, or even in the sense, 
in which Frederick was great. They 
excelled in the application of the prin- 
ciples and methods of war as under- 
stood and practiced in their time, but 
they did not rise to the discovery and 
application of new principles and meth- 
ods. They displayed their skill in plan- 
ning campaigns, choosing positions, ar- 
raying their troops, detecting weak spots 
in the opposing lines, and hurling strong 
masses upon the points so exposed. 
Their battles were in the nature of duels, 
the two parties facing each other, and 
fighting, one might say, at a given sig- 
nal. Frederick, setting at naught the 
traditions and precedents in vogue, in- 
troduced a new system and instilled a 
new spirit into modern warfare. In- 
stead of resting in position, standing on 
the defensive, or waiting for some blun- 
der on the opposite part, “he moved 
around the inert masses of a pedantical 
enemy like a panther round an ox,’’* 
until by flank marches or oblique at- 
tacks he had placed his army across the 
extremity of his adversary’s line, render- 
ing null the advantage of ground, and 
compelling the formation of a new front 
at the very moment of attack or in the 
crisis of battle. Before Frederick there 
had been no manceuvring, unless for a 
position. With Frederick came the real 
manceuvring of the battle-field—Tactics 
properly so called. Modern military 
criticism drew its first lessons, its first 
inspiration, from the analysis of his bat- 
tles and campaigns; and they continue 
to furnish instructive examples, even 
though the special system of Frederick 


* Hamley: Operations of War. 
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yielded to that of Napoleon, which was 
to it ‘as the flexible chain is to the iron 
bar.” 

Napoleon’s system itself is now per- 
haps obsolete. It produced overwhelm- 
ing effects, but it demanded inexhaust- 
ible resources. It was suited to short 
wars, it was prolific of brilliant con- 
quests, but it was wasteful, exhausting, 
and in a long war—especially a war of 
defence—inevitably ruinous. In this 
fact, as military writers tell us, more 
than in any other single cause, lies the 
secret of Napoleon's ending, so dif- 
ferent from that of Frederick. On this 
point, however, Mr. Lowell has a theory 
of his own—a theory akin to that of the 
massive breadths and climbing ardors. 
“Frederick II.,” he remarks, “left the 
machine of war which he received from 
his father even more perfect than he 
found it, yet within a few years of his 
death it went to pieces before the shock 
of French armies animated by an idea.” 
(A strong proof, one would think, of 
the importance of having a Frederick 
to manage the machine.) “Again a 
few years, and the Prussian soldiery, 
inspired once more by the old national 
fervor, were victorious.”” Nothing can 
be simpler: the wars that grew out of 
the French Revolution were merely a 
struggle between France and Prussia, 
or between an idea and a fervor. But 
then why did the fervor, if it came 
from the instinct of the Prussian nation 
and needed no Frederick to keep it 
alive, go to sleep so soon after his 
death, allow itself for so many years to 
be pummeled and walked over by the 
idea, and only wake up again at last 
when the latter was itself having a 
bad time generally? For, after all, 
we are obliged to remember that Rus- 
sia, Austria, England, Spain, all Europe 
in short, had a hand in the business, 
and that it was at least to a coalition 
of fervors that the idea finally suc- 
cumbed. 

If Mr. Lowell is weak on points of 
military history, he does not seem to us 
much stronger on points of ecclesias- 
tical history. Writing of Rousseau, in 
a passage of which the grammar is 
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hazy, but the meaning discernible, he 
ascribes the moral inconsistencies of 
the Genevese philosopher in part “to 
the influence of a Calvinistic training, 
which certainly helps men who have 
the least natural tendency toward 7¢ 
to set faith above works, and to per- 
suade themselves of the efficacy of an 
inward grace to offset an outward and 
visible defection from 7z¢.”" It has be- 
come so much a fashion to detect ina 
religious education the seeds of a sub- 
sequent depravity of life that we shall 
not be surprised to find this plea super- 
seding that of insanity as a defence of 
prosecuted criminals. Novelists have 
already used it in a similar manner 
with striking effect. Mrs. Stowe, for 
example, in that sensational work on 
which her later and more durable repu- 
tation is based, represents her angelic 
heroine as taking a lenient view of the 
sin of incest in consideration of the 
sinner’s Calvinistic training, which, it is 
to be inferred, had given him a bias in 
this direction. There was so much 
foundation for such a view that the 
real Byron had in his boyhood seen 
something of the stern features of a 
rigid Calvinism, and was in the habit 
of evoking the gloomy recollection and 
pretending to have been deeply im- 
pressed by it. But Rousseau had had 
no such experience, and never pre- 
tended to any such impressions. His 
early training, of which he has given 
us a full account, was anything but 
theological or rigid. The first books 
he read were romances, which he and 
his widowed father wept over in com- 
pany. His other reading in early youth 
included such authors as Fontenelle and 
Moliére, and only two theological works, 
both of them mere histories of the 
Church, and one of them the produc- 
tion of the greatest of Roman Catholic 
writers. Far from depicting the relig- 
ion of Geneva as strict and severe, he 
lauds it for its unorthodox mildness and 
tolerance; and when Emile was con- 
demned by the authorities under the 
influence of the French government, 
he taunted them with their inconsist- 
ency, citing proofs of that laxity of 
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belief and tolerance of unbelief which 
throughout his experience had prevailed 
at Geneva.* 

All this may appear strange to per- 
sons who suppose, with Mr. Lowell, 
that Calvinism and Geneva are synon- 
ymous terms. But such a supposition 
implies an entire ignorance of an in- 
teresting though in some respects bar- 
ren period of church history. In Rous- 
seau’s time Geneva was no more a seat 
of rigid Calvinism than Harvard Col- 
lege is now a seat of rigid Puritanism. 
It was, on the contrary, the centre of 
that general religious decline which be- 
gan in the seventeenth century, and in 
most countries extended through the 
eighteenth —a decline in which the 
Calvinistic, or, more properly speaking, 
Augustinian, doctrine of “grace”’ fell 
into particular disrepute, being equally 
odious to Rationalists and Pietists. The 
Church of Geneva was during that pe- 
riod pervaded by the spirit of Rational- 
ism; the ministers were generally So- 
cinians; and if Calvin and Servetus 
could have returned to the scene of 
their famous controversy, the former 
would have been in much more danger 
than the latter of being “burned for the 
good of his soul.”’+ But there was not 
life enough in the religious belief of the 
time to stir up such a controversy. A 
complete indifference, leading to a dis- 
like and total avoidance of controversy, 
characterized the Church of Geneva, 
and rendered it the admiration of 
French skeptics.~ Mr. Lowell is con- 

* Rousseau, Lettres de la Montagne. 

+ ‘‘In the seventeenth century Geneva was distin- 
guished only by its open profession of infidelity, till 
at length the Trinity, the Atonement and the Incar- 
nation of the Son of God were prohibited by authority 
as subjects of public instruction.” —Barter’s Tracts, 
ap. Blunt, Dictionary of Theology. Yor proofs that 
this laxity continued through the eighteenth century, 
see Rousseau, Lettres de la Montagne; Voltaire, 
Mémoires écrits par lui-méme; Mémoires de Mallet 
du Pan, introduction ; Hagenbach, Airchengeschichte 
des 18ten und soten Fahrhunderts; D’Alembert, 
art. GenkvE, Encyclopédie. 

t¢See D’Alembert’s famous article on Geneva in the 
Encyclopédie.—‘‘ 1 see from my windows,” writes Vol- 
taire from Les Délices, ‘‘the town where Calvin 
reigned, and the spot where he caused Servetus to be 
burned for the good of his soul. Almost all the priests 
of this country think to-day like Servetus, and go 


even farther than he did. . . . It is a very pretty 
revolution in the history of the human mind—one 
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sequently guilty of a further anachron- 
ism when he speaks of the “acute in- 
tellect’’ of Rousseau as having been 
sharpened in “a republic where theo- 
logical discussion was as much the 
amusement of the people as the opera 
was at Paris.”” In this case, it is true, 
the anachronism is balanced, or over- 
balanced, by the absurdity of describing 
the opera at Paris as the amusement of 
the people. It would have been as cor- 
rect to speak of pate de foie gras and 
champagne as constituting their food 
and drink. 

We do not forget that Mr. Lowell’s 
department is the belles-lettres, and 
that the value of his literary criticism 
is not affected by any blunders he may 
commit when he steps beyond his proper 
range. The truth is, however, that 
mere literary criticism, applicd to a by- 
gone period, has at present very little 
value or importance. Its function— 
that of teaching us to taste, to appre- 
ciate, to compare the productions of 
genius—has already been sufficiently 
performed, and may well rest sus- 
pended till new epochs and new schools 
of literature arise. The criticism we 
now need is that which shall teach us 
to look at literature as one of the vital- 
izing forces of society, placing the par- 
ticular subject not under the concen- 
trated rays of a single focus, but where 
the side-lights of history and cognate 
studies may reveal its various aspects 
and relative proportions. This is es- 
pecially necessary in the case,of works 
which exercised an influence on the 
past wholly disproportionate to their 
present power to affect the mind. Those 
of Rousseau offer a striking example. 
No one now weeps over La nouvelle 
fféloise, seeks for a theory of educa- 
which afforded room for a cutting of throats, a light- 
ing of fagots and new Saint Bartholemews. But in- 
stead of this, there was not even any abusive language 
used, such has been the change of manners.”” Asa 
solitary exception, he mentions a minister who, though 
as little of a Calvinist as the others, wished incon- 
sistently to write in defence of Calvin against Voltaire, 
and applied to the government for documents ; which 
were, however, refused, the council even forbidding 
any attack upon the arch-priest of infidelity, whose 
own writings were allowed a free circulation. ‘‘ Ju- 


gez,’’ concludes Voltaire, ‘‘si je ne dois pas aimer 
passionnément ce pays-ci !”” 
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tion in Emile or for a theory of politics 
in Le Contrat Social, or reads the Con- 
Sessions with a feeling either of intense 
admiration or of intense abhorrence. 
Yet the position of Rousseau as the 
apostle of a great social and political 
revolution remains unchanged, and his 
works are more closely identified than 
those of any other writer with the 
life, the thought and the history of the 
eighteenth century. In this point of 
view his education at Geneva would 
be no unfruitful subject of investigation. 
For, though Geneva had ceased in his 
time to be a focus of religious activity, 
it had become the focus of a political 
activity which, through him and through 
other channels, influenced the destinies 
of France and ofthe world. Discussion 
—not theological, but political; keen, 
vehement, metaphysical so to speak, 
and breaking forth at intervals into 
actual strife—constituted, we will not 
say the amusement, we might rather 
say the business, of the people. To 
understand that discussion it is neces- 
sary to be acquainted with the consti- 
tution and history of the state, and 
with a political vocabulary embracing 
many peculiar terms, or terms bearing 
a peculiar local meaning. Yet the 
princip'es involved were such as were 
afterward to agitate all Europe, and 
Geneva was the arsenal which, directly 
or indirectly, supplied the leaders of 
the French Revolution with the weapons 
they used for overturning an effete po- 
litical and social system. Rousseau, as 
we have said, was the apostle of that 
revolution. Its history, in many of its 
strongest features, is unintelligible with- 
out a knowledge of his works; and his 
works, on the other hand, are in many 
features unintelligible without a know- 
ledge of the institutions and the agita- 
tions of Geneva. Mr. Lowell, in his 
article on Rousseau, makes no men- 
tion of these matters, nor do we, of 
course, mean to intimate any surprise 
at his want of acquaintance with them. 
What he does is to defend Rousseau 
against the objurgations of ‘‘ Mr. Burke” 
and “Mr. Thomas Moore.” He tells 
us with a Burleigh-like gravity which 
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upsets ours, ‘With all the soil that is 
upon Rousseau, / cannot help looking 
on him as one capable beyond any in 
his generation of being divinely pos- 
sessed.”” This passage, like so many 
others in which Mr. Lowell announces 
the results of his own very peculiar 
means of observation, is a weak dilu- 
tion of some of Carlyle’s “repetitions”’ 
thirty or forty years ago.* The senti- 
ment may have been new to British 
Philistines at that period, but we do not 
think the ve-repetition now can have 
much novelty for anybody. 

Perhaps the most curious, and at the 
same time most characteristic, of Mr. 
Lowell’s essays is his criticism of Pope. 
It is a tissue of absolute commonplaces, 
woven with so much pains and skill 
that if there be anywhere a person at 
once so ignorant as to need such instruc- 
tion and sufficiently intelligent to appre- 
ciate it, to him we can cordially com- 
mend it. Mr. Lowell himself was once, 
it appears, in that condition. Having 
in some youthful criticism dethroned 
Pope from the supremacy he had held 
in our grandfathers’ time, and having 
subsequently awakened to the con- 
sciousness of knowing nothing about 
the subject, he set diligently to work to 
repair the deficiency. He has since, 
he tells us, “read over every line that 
Pope ever wrote’’—meaning, we sup- 
pose, published—“and every letter writ- 
ten by him or to him ’’—again meaning, 
we apprehend, only every letter that 
had been preserved and published — 
“and that more than once.” The result 
of this conscientious and laudable in- 
vestigation is, that Mr. Lowell has dis- 
covered—just what the world already 
knew about Pope, and has concluded to 
tell itto the world. The true position 
of Pope as a writer unequaled in a 
special line—the poet of society, not of 
life ; of conventionalism, not of Nature ; 
of wit and fancy, not of imagination or 
passion—is once more authoritatively 

* «Through all that defacement, degradation and 
almost madness, there is in the inmost heart of poor 
Rousseau a spark of real heavenly fire.” . “The 
wandering Tiresias of the time; in whom, however, 


did lie prophetic meaning, such as none of the others 
offer.”’ 
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settled. Whether, on the completion 
of Mr. Elwyn’s edition, with its newly- 
discovered verses and letters, the critic 
will think it necessary to reaffirm his 
decision, we cannot guess; but we feel 
very sure that no one by cquing: it 
will provoke him to do so. 

Mr. Lowell’s “study windows” are, we 
fear, sadly in want of cleaning. How 
else is it possible to explain the fact of 
his thinking that the contest between the 
Romanticists and the Classicists is still 
going on? That he does so think is 
evident from the whole tenor of his 
essay on Pope, and particularly from 
the discussion into which he enters of 
the school of French criticism which 
gave laws to the world of letters at the 
time when Pope wrote. His conclu- 
sions on the matter are thus summed 
up: “The mistake of the whole school 
of French criticism, z¢ seems to me, lay 
in its tendency to confound what was 
common with what was vulgar, in a too 
exclusive deference to authority at the 
expense of all free movement of the 
mind.” So it seems to us—so it has 
long seemed to everybody. That is 
precisely the reason why the school 
referred to is now extinct. 

Even on topics so trite as Pope and 
Dryden it would be possible perhaps to 
say things not so absolutely trite as 
those which Mr. Lowell has given us. 
But to do this it would be necessary to 
abandon the obsolete student’s method 
—as we may call that which Mr. Low- 
ell practices—and try the one so suc- 
cessfully cultivated by Sainte-Beuve 
and others—looking through the works 
at the author, tracing in the peculiari- 
ties of thought, sentiment and style in- 
dications of character, and thus mak- 
ing a contribution not simply to criti- 
cism, but to biography as well. Mr. 
Lowell is, of course, not so far behind 
his age as to say nothing of the person- 
ality of his subjects. He tells us, for 
example, of Dryden, that “his qualities 
and faculties were in that rare combi- 
nation which makes character,’’ and 
that “this gave flavor to whatever he 
wrote.” What he here says is true; 
but it is very insufficient, and a little 
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vague. Yet here he stops—at the very 
point where we had looked for the 
revelations to begin. 

He is especially shy of characters in 
which complications, apparent contra- 
dictions or heterogeneous elements 
would appear to offer especial oppor- 
tunities and the most suitable test of 
critical analysis. When he does at- 
tempt to deal with such natures, his 
theorizing amounts either to common- 
place or groundless excuses, like that 
of Rousseau’s Calvinistic training, or to 
expressions of his own aversion for such 
types, as in his articles on Percival and 
Thoreau. He has a strong abhorrence 
of everything morbid —a sentiment 
which is no doubt natural, but which 
does not befit either the anatomist or the 
philanthropist. A French writer, speak- 
ing of the little popularity of men like 
Joubert, Vinet, and others in whom 
genius was combined with a frail organ- 
ization and sensitive dispcsition, re- 
marks: “Or, le public, en général, se 
porte bien; il ne comprend pas les ma- 
lades, et il ne les aime pas.” Mr. Low- 


ell is like the public: he is in good 


health—he does not understand sick 
people, and he does not like them. He 
calls them harsh names, such as “sen- 
timentalists, unreal men, misanthropes 
on the spindle side.” He is especially 
severe on that love of solitude and of 
Nature which he finds a general cha- 
racteristic of this class, and which he 
looks upon as a mere “symptom of the 
general liver-complaint.” That they can 
“tolerate the puffin and the fox, but not 
the fool and the knave,”’ seems to him 
a wonderful inconsistency. “It is a very 
shallow view,’ he tells them, “that 
affirms trees and rocks to be healthy, 
and cannot see that men in communi- 
ties are just as true to the laws of their 
organization and destiny.” This pro- 
found saying will, we trust, be taken to 
heart by all who are meditating a retire- 
ment to the wilderness. Let them also 
bear in mind that “in outward Nature 
it is still man that interests us, and we 
care far less for the things seen than the 
way in which poetic eyes like Words- 
worth’s or Thoreau’s see them, and the 
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reflections they cast there.” It may be 
doubted, however, whether a person 
who thinks and feels thus can have 
much knowledge or love of Nature, 
however great his knowledge and love 
of poetry. It might be correct to say 
that the productions of genius, collect- 
ively, are more essential helps to spirit- 
ual culture than the beauties and sublim- 
ities of Nature; but to affirm, in regard 
to any particular writer, that we ought 
to feel more interest in his talk about 
mountains and forests than in the for- 
ests and mountains themselves, is the 
emptiest of absurdities. 

There runs through these books of 
Mr. Lowell’s, as we have incidentally 
seen, a vein of self-complacency more 
offensive and more ridiculous than any 
plagiarisms or any blunders. We might 
not have called the reader's attention 
more directly to this trait, had not Mr. 
Lowell, by volunteering information on 
maticrs which an intrusive curiosity 
would never have urged us to pry into, 
seemed to invite us from his study win- 
dows to a window in his own breast. 
We do not accuse him of egotism on ac- 
count of these disclosures. They have 
not the spontaneousness of genuine 
egotism. They seem intended to meet 
some anticipated demand. He tells us, 
for example, his age, his weight, and 
sufficient about his circumstances and 
surroundings to make us understand 
the broad and generous principles on 
which his cheerful philosophy, like op- 
timism in general, appears to be found- 
ed. The only ruffling of his felicity is 
when some needy Teuton, attracted by 
his fame—perhaps also by his loudly- 
declared preference of society to soli- 
tude—comes to borrow money of him, 
and, failing in the attempt, proceeds to 
criticise the unzsthetic social system of 
America. On this, Mr. Lowell feels “a 
sensible itching of the biceps,” and his 
“fingers close with a grip.’ But he does 
not knock the offender down, though 
he is in some doubt afterward whether 
in refraining he has obeyed the laws of 
his organization and destiny. We can- 
not help him éo solve the riddle; for, 
though he has stated his own weight, 
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he has omitted to specify the Teuton’s. 
A still darker puzzle to us is, why, if a 
strong man like Mr. Lowell cannot tol- 
erate fools and knaves, he should de- 
mand this of such feeble creatures as 
he considers Petrarch, Rousseau, Saint- 
Pierre, Chateaubriand and Thoreau to 
have been. We are not sure, in fact, 
that their own shallow views, or the com- 
mon weakness of poor humanity, would 
not have prompted these interesting in- 
valids to pardon the splenetic ravings 
generated of an empty stomach. We 
are bound to add, however, that it is only 
as a patriot that Mr. Lowell allows his in- 
stincts to rebel against his philosophy. 
He goes on to tell us: “I am not, I 
think, specially thin-skinned as to other 
people’s opinions of myself, having, as I 
conceive, later and fuller intelligence on 
that point than anybody else can give 
me.” We are inclined to think that 
this latter fact may be true of all of us, 
if we had only the same fortunate right 
as Mr. Lowell to rely on the veracity 
of the intelligence, and were not rather 
forced to pray, with the publican Robert 
Burns, for “some giftie to see oursels 
as others see us.” 


The general impression left by a 
scrutiny of these volumes is that of 
a writer whose merits are many and 
striking, but wholly on the surface. 
Any thought which wears a semblance 
of depth may readily be traced to a 


different source. We have dwelt upon 
their defects at the instigation, we con- 
fess (perhaps the perspicacious reader 
has already guessed as much), of a sense 
of grievance. Our quarrel, however, 
is not with Mr. Lowell. We could 
have derived from his writings consid- 
erable pleasure, nor troubled ourselves 
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about the reasons why this feeling never 
amounted to ecstatic bliss, why it too 
often gave place to thé opposite sensa- 
tion, had we been permitted to do so in 
peace. But there are people who— 
perhaps because their regular avocation 
lies in a quite different line —take up 
some particular writer and extol him 
without stint and beyond endurance. 
Into the hands of a clique of this kind 
Mr. Lowell has fallen, and. they have 
done their very best—or worst—for him 
They have lifted him from the rank 
where every one is willing to place 
him, and set him on a pinnacle where 
he cuts a strange figure. They have 
carried their silliness so far as to talk 
about his “universality,’’ and to bestow 
upon him the epithet “ Shakespearian.” 
That they have turned his head is, of 
course, no business of ours; and any 
harm that may have been done to 
ingenuous youth might give rise to 
painful reflections without absolutely 
deranging the digestive system. The 
beings with whom we sympathize are 
those whom weakness of nerves, com- 
bined with some sanity of brain, ren- 
ders peculiarly susceptible to such in- 
flictions. On behalf of these unfortunates 
we respectfully call upon the adulators 
to stop. They have, as we have hinted, 
exceeded all permissible limits. The 
qualities they ascribe to their idol are 
precisely those in which he is most de- 
ficient. He is acute, versatile, occa- 
sionally brilliant; but he is narrow, 
shallow and hard—destitute of the in- 
sight, the comprehension, the sympathy 
by which the true critic, the true poet, 
searches the domain of thought and 
the recesses of the mind, illumines the 
emotions and kindles them. 
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ELIEVING that the readers of this 
Magazine may feel some interest 
in the establishment from which it em- 
anates, we have appended to this Num- 
ber a view of the buildings erected and 
occupied by J. B. Lippincott & Co. for 
the manufacture and publication of the 
numerous works issued by the firm, and 
for the general purposes of a business 
involving, probably, a larger distribu- 
tion of books than is carried on by any 
other house in the country, or indeed 
in the world. The whole structure ex- 
tends from Market street to Filbert 
street, with a front of about fifty feet on 
the former and one hundred feet on the 
latter, the depth being three hundred 
and sixty-six feet. It consists of two dis- 
tinct buildings, having a height of five 
and six stories respectively, exclusive 
of basements and sub-cellars. The 
first floors are connected, so as to form 
two sales-rooms, each extending through 
the entire length of both buildings. 
The upper stories of the rear building, 
which is just completed, are appropri- 
ated to the printing and stereotype de- 
partments and the bindery, heretofore 
carried on in a building on Fifth street. 
While this enlargement has been ren- 
dered necessary by the constant growth 
of the business, the greater conveni- 
ence arising from its concentration was 
a motive of scarcely secondary im- 
portance. 

The house was originally established 
before the close of the last century. 
But its great expansion and present po- 
sition are the results of an energy infused 
into it during the past twenty years, and 
never relaxed in times of financial em- 
barrassment or political troubles. The 
publications bearing its imprint now 
comprise over two thousand volumes, 
including numerous editions of Scott, 
Irving, Prescott, Bulwer, Thackeray and 
other standard writers ; such well-known 
books of reference as Chambers’ Ency- 





clopedia, Webster's Dictionary, Lip- 
pincott’s Pronouncing Gazetteer and 
Universal Pronouncing Dictionary of 
Biography and Mythology, and Altt- 
bone’s Critical Dictionary of English 
Literature; and six periodicals, three 
of which are reprints. 


ROMA NUOVA. 
Rome, February 18, 1871. 

THE Carnival has begun. On Satur- 
day, 11th of February, at one o'clock, 
the great bell of the Capitol sounded 
the opening of the gala, and at five the 
cannon gave the signal for starting the 
horses on their race down the Corso. 
There have been many dark predictions 
of what would be done under cover of 
the license and disguise of this general 
masquerade. The Neri (Blacks), or 
temporal adherents of the Pope, fore- 
told that the disappointed Rossi (Reds), 
who wished for a republic and not a 
monarchy, would give trouble, but thus 
far they have made no disturbance be- 
yond shouting songs in praise of Gari- 
baldi through the streets at night. The 
streets are filled with well-dressed people 
and handsome carriages, and everybody 
seems in good humor. For Rome has 
been very dull this winter; and as it 
has been a point of honor with a large 
proportion of the high society not to 
amuse themselves, the Carnival is wel- 
comed as a means of enjoying with- 
out committing one’s self. As usual, 
politics—and it is impossible to regard 
the position of the Pope and the Italian 
government in any other light, though 
it is called by much higher names— 
have been made a social question. The 
majority of the Roman nobility are op- 
posed to the new-comers, and all the 
old English and American residents 
have taken their side with a fervor of 
partisanship quite peculiar in foreigners 
and Protestants. The excitement about 
the king of Italy’s movements was great 
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at New Year: he was coming to turn 
the Pope out bodily—he was coming to 
live here—he was not coming at all. 
Finally, he came and went away in one 
day, declining a public reception, and 
desiring that the funds intended for 
the purpose should be devoted to re- 
lieving the misery caused by the inun- 
dation, then at its height. ‘Then every- 
body of a certain way of thinking said 
that he was afraid, though cowardice has 
never been reckoned among his faults. 
The next thing was the advent of the 
prince and princess of Savoy. A num- 
ber of days were named for their arrival, 
but they did not come, and it was de- 
clared that they too were afraid, though 
others said that the Quirinal’s not being 
ready for them was reason enough for 
the delay. At length positively the last 
day was announced for their appear- 
ance: the Guardia Nazionale were on 
duty marching about and mounting 
guard for hours in their new uniforms 
under a heavy rain, which gave them a 
slight air of veterans, harder to obtain 
than other suits. All the Neri salons 
were in a buzz: they certainly would 
not come, and if they did, nobody would 
go near them; and finally it was stated, 
on the best authority, that the prince 
had come and gone away again already, 
not to return. Just at this moment the 
cannon and the bell of the Capitol 
boomed forth their welcome, and all 
the common people of Rome, and not 
a few of the “better sort,” crowded to 
the Quirinal, and, as the rain held up, 
filled the great open space before the 
palace, and the prince was obliged to 
appear upon a balcony again and again 
to respond to the cheers. An Italian 
cheer is a strange noise: it has nothing 
solid and round like an Anglo-Saxon 
huzza: it is a prolonged, confused cry, 
everybody shouting for himself, and 
something different; but it means well, 
and the Italians understand it. 

The next afternoon was beautiful, and 
the prince and princess made their first 
appearance on the Pincio, the favorite 
Roman promenade and lounge. The 
whole hillside is terraced, with a wide 
gravel carriage-road running from grade 
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to grade to the top, where there is a real 
Italian garden, with rectangular walks 
and drives, a dense shade of evergreen 
avenues, groves and shrubberies, spark- 
ling fountains, gleaming statues, tropical- 
looking rows of aloes, cactuses and pal- 
mettoes, while even at this season the 
grass is fresh and full of daisies, the 
“wee crimson-tipped flower ” never seen 
in our country. The same combination 
of evergreens, marble figures, bright, 
leaping water, grass-plats and sunny 
gravel is repeated on all the slopes be- 
tween the terraces down to the base. 
Over all this broods the magic spell of 
the Italian atmosphere, not to be de- 
scribed or divined ; but those who have 
not felt and seen it may fancy if they 
can a union of the tender tones of our 
spring sky with the soft splendor of 
Indian summer, and add a touch of the 
brilliancy and vividness of October 
weather, and they will have a faint and 
imperfect idea of the Roman climate 
on a fine winter day. Each terrace is 
guarded by a stone parapet breast- 
high, adorned with busts, statues and 
vases, and on the level summit there is 
a fine balustrade looking westward over 
Rome: here one sees the sun set be- 
hind the opposite ridge; a violet gloom 
gathers over the city; the lofty domes 
and tall, slender cypresses stand out in 
velvet sombreness against the orange 
horizon, and one large star trembles 
above the cupola of St. Peter’s. 

Many eyes have looked upon this 
scene with the same emotions for many 
ages. The prince and princess whose 
future heritage it is saw it for the first 
time that afternoon, but they have seen 
it frequently since, for the Pincian Hill 
is the daily resort of everybody in Rome, 
high and low, and recalls both Rotten 
Row during the London season and 
North Broad street on a fine spring 
afternoon, with a difference—namely, 
that Roman fashion is less elegant and 
a Roman crowd less vulgar than any 
other. The enthusiasm was immense 
at first: people of all classes crowded 
round the royal carriage, waved hats 
and handkerchiefs, shouted, clapped— 
which strikes a foreigner oddly—threw 
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bouquets, and cried, “ Bella Italia!” to 
the Princess Margarita; and, though 
now they are used to them and have 
grown less demonstrative, her sweet 
smiling face and slight graceful figure 
are warmly greeted everywhere, as well 
as her husband’s less engaging physiog- 
nomy. Prince Humbert is a reduced 
likeness of his father, Victor Emmanuel, 
and looks like a very high-bred small 
pug: he has moreover a notably bad 
seat on horseback, and is known as II 
Simio (the monkey) by those who do 
not admire him. The manners of both 
the young people are frank and gracious: 
they go to the Opera, to the meets of the 
hounds and to balls, and there is marked 
ease and unrestraint in their intercourse 
with their little court, without any taint 
of fastness. Despite the hostile attitude 
of many of the nobility, the princess’ 
ladies, a bevy of beauties, are all of the 
oldest patrician families: the Caetani, 
the Massinei, the Pallavicini, the Co- 
lonnas, are all represented among them, 
and Prince Doria heads the Italian 
party (by contradistinction to the Ro- 
man) as mayor of the city. 

Meanwhile, the religious side of Rome, 
usually the great attraction to strangers, 
is completely in the shade—a wonderful 
contrast to the state of things a twelve- 
month ago. No grand celebrations 
have been allowed by the Pope in any 
of the churches since his temporal pow- 
er was annulled, and one might forget 
the Papacy altogether but for the troops 
of ecclesiastics in black, white, brown 
and red robes who still add to the pic- 
turesqueness of the streets. ‘Sword 
and gown” are brought into contact 
every moment, as the new national and 
municipal guards are very fond of show- 
ing themselves; but one would think 
that, even to the ears of the most de- 
vout Roman, Italian drums would have 
a pleasanter sound than those of the 
French, which so lately were heard in 
their stead. What the people will be- 
come under this new rule remains to be 
seen: it is hard to believe, unless one 
sees them, what they have been made 
by the old. The calling most actively 
pursued, and in which most intelligence 
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is shown, is begging. Too much has 
been said about Roman beggars, from 
Belisarius down, for us to enlarge upon 
them here, but the success of the busi- 
ness is proved by the ability of any of 
them to give you change if you have 
no coin small enough for your charity. 
A philanthropic lady saw a little ragged 
boy sitting on a step with an open book 
in his hand—a sight seldom seen in 
Rome: she stopped to ask him if he 
could read, and found that he was mere- 
ly twisting the leaves for his amusement. 
The next day, however, as she passed 
the same place, her carriage was sur- 
rounded by ragamuffins, crying, “Io 
so leggere, signora—Io” (“I know how 
to read, ma’am—I do’’). The humor 
of the thing was not thrown away upon 
the philanthropist, who replied, “ Very 
well, then, I'll give youa book.”’ This, 
however, was not received with any 
gratitude, so she drove on. The book 
she had seen was a New Testament, 
now for the first time being printed and 
distributed among the people, to the 
infinite horror of the priests. How 
much good it will do this generation is 
as difficult a question as the benefits of 
the abolition of slavery in our own 
country for the next quarter of a cen- 
tury. They are the most irreverent peo- 
ple in Christendom. A common man 
says, ‘‘Io preghero il diavolo”’ (“I will 
pray to the devil’) for such and such a 
thing ; not meaning that he worships the 
devil, but that he really worships no- 
body. A ballet is in rehearsal on the 
story of the Prodigal Son, and the idea 
excites no horror among men of the 
highest class. A caricature appeared 
lately in a shop in the Corso (the princi- 
pal street) representing the Crucifixion, 
Napoleon III. being on the cross, the 
king of Prussia as the centurion piercing 
his side, the Pope and other supposed 
sympathizers with France representing 
the apostles in ridiculous attitudes of 
grief and dismay. The whole edition of 
this infamous blasphemy sold in twenty- 
four hours, and another was immediate- 
ly called for. Whether these are the 
results of religion or race future times 
must decide. 
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In the midst of all the small buzz and 
‘ tattle excited by Italian affairs, the ter- 
rible echoes of the great war are un- 
heeded in the Roman world; but the 
Germans here have been raising money 
for their wounded. One evening lately 
they gave a truly national entertain- 
ment for that purpose. It purported to 
be a concert, and indeed began with 
music. The audience was by no means 
exclusively German, but included most 
of the English, Americans, Russians 
and other foreigners, and some Italians: 
most of them were in evening dress, and 
the whole affair was presided over by a 
committee. There was some very fine 
piano-playing by two lady amateurs and 
by a young German lad, a pupil of the 
Abbé Liszt ; some very poor violin-play- 
ing; and two songs of Mozart by a young 
gentleman with a very fine voice and 
an excellent knowledge of music, but 
who sang with the last degree of Ger- 
man roughness and crudeness. Great 
was every one’s sorrowful surprise to 
hear that he is a son of the incompar- 
able artiste, Madame Sontag. Mean- 
while, general curiosity had been excited 
by a white curtain hanging across a plat- 
form at the end of the room, on which 
from time to time a huge black shadow 
of distorted proportions had appeared 
and executed a sort of Mephistophelic 
dance without any reference to the 
music. At length an elderly woman, 
of most respectable aspect, in a snuff- 
colored silk gown, was lifted upon the 
platform and steadied there like a wax 
or wooden figure by two gentlemen of 
the committee, and before the universal 
surprise subsided she began to recite, 
in a voice somewhat impeded by false 
teeth, a patriotic ode to the Fatherland. 
Then the mystery of the curtain was 
revealed, for it rose to the solemn strains 
of a melodeon on the first of three /ad- 
leaux vivants. First, the Farewell: a cot- 
tage interior; a Prussian soldier parting 
from his peasant wife, who has fainted 
on his shoulder; his white-haired father 
holds him by the arm and two little girls 
cling to his knees, while a comrade look- 
ing in through the casement is beckon- 
ing him to come away. The next was 
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Night on the Battle-field: the soldier is 
lying on the ground, his head, supported 
by a Sister of Charity, while his comrade, 
pale and with a bandaged forehead, 
throws the light of a lantern on the 
death-like features and closed eyes of 
the other. The third was The Return: 
our soldier, with his arm in a sling and 
a medal on his breast, is standing on 
his own threshold again; the wife and 
children are rushing toward him, the 
old man clasps his hands for gratitude 
and joy. The light was well managed, 
and the effect of the groups striking 
and almost too pathetic. Everybody 
supposed that this was the end of the 
entertainment: by no means. ‘We were 
then invited into an adjoining hall, 
where there was an exhibition of paint- 
ings to be raffled for the benefit of the 
wounded. The whole evening was so 
zsthetically Deutsch that it was an effort 
to remember that we were in the 


*« Land of the orange and myrtle.” 


Besides this, various charitable efforts 
are on foot for various purposes—among 
others that of converting Roman Cath- 
olics into Scotch Presbyterians. To 
this end tracts and papers of a sort 
well known to those familiar with the 
efforts of our Sunday-school Union are 
printed in Italian for distribution here : 
in the February number of the Amzco 
det Fanctulii (Children’s Friend) there 
is a series of biblical questions whose 
apparent object is to undermine the cha- 
racter and standing of St. Peter. It will 
take some years to show what fruit will 
come of such seed, but the Protestant 
propagandists are zealous and sanguine. 

Meanwhile, the Carnival has been 
going on merrily for a week: the 
weather is the finest of the winter, and 
dominos of every color and masks of 
every countenance, in carriages and 
on foot, block the narrow streets in 
high holiday spirits, though by rights 
the masquerade is limited to the Corso, 
where all the balconies and windows 
are hung with gorgeous drapery and 
crowded with men and women of the 
upper classes—the prince and princess 
and their suite having a balcony at the 
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Hétel de Rome—and the air is thick 
with showers of confetti. One of the 
features of the show this year is a ship 
on wheels, manned with masquers in a 
pretty sailor costume, and gallantly 
named La Margarita; another, and 
quite a new one for Rome, though well 
known in Milan, is mounted proces- 
sions; a very successful one has been 
a crusade, with knights and cavaliers 
of every order and degree, and among 
them a high sacerdotal personage ex- 
tending the first two fingers of his hand 
over the heads of the crowd: this is re- 
ceived with much applause, though all 
travesty of religious subjects was strictly 
forbidden on placards issued by the 
authorities before the Carnival began. 
This afternoon a balloon or huge kite 
shaped like a cock floated slowly over 
the city, greeted by much crowing from 
the crowd. Could this too have been 
meant as an impertinence to St. Peter? 
There is no lack of straws to show 
which way the wind blows, and though 
the Ides of March are not over, they 
are passing away very peaceably. 
SARAH B. WISTER. 


BONAPARTISM. 


THE Second Empire never really 
struck firm root in French soil—not 
even when it had triumphed over all 
opposition at home and was most eager- 
ly courted abroad. For a time it en- 
joyed what might well be called—when 
the antecedents and capacities of him 
who stood at its head are considered 
—an unparalleled material prosperity. 
The world was profoundly astonished 
at the spectacle of a great people mak- 
ing itself the willing tool of a man who 
had in his earlier years played rather 
the réle of an adventurer than a hero. 
Napoleon III. had never accomplished 
anything great or brilliant before he 
was called on to reign, and his position 
lacked the consecration which time 
alone can bestow. Napoleon I. died in 
exile, and the sickly life of his only son 
drew early to a close. Neither at that 
period, nor long after it, could any one 
have dreamt that the Corsican’s family 
would rise once more into historical 








prominence. When this, however, ac- 
tually came to pass, the amazement 
knew no bounds. People instinctively 
felt that another grand tragedy was be- 
ing rehearsed: on the world’s stage. 
Sooner or later, the rehabilitation of 
Bonapartism would have to end trag- 
ically, for wars and revolutions were 
inseparable from it. In manifestations 
which are as unavoidable in the life of 
nations as storms and earthquakes are 
in the economy of Nature, it depends on 
circumstances whether the effects are 
beneficial or injurious. Opinions in re- 
lation to the shock given to the political 
world by Louis Napoleon’s elevation 
widely differed. 

Professional politicians—chiefly those 
of the Metternich school, or such as had 
formed themselves after it — rejoiced 
above all that the Republic should have 
come to grief by the coup d'état and 
the Empire, but left the rest to the fu- 
ture, which they trusted might yet lead 
the revolutionary tendencies of the age 
back by a circuitous route to the haven 
of legitimacy and absolutism. Even 
many moderate Liberals were resigned 
to see the Empire renewed, for it put an 
end to the disorders and uncertainties of 
the Republic of 1848, which pitiful spe- 
cimen of that political system of gov- 
ernment was only calculated to bring it 
into disrepute. Others, again, cherished 
the hope that the accession of a parvenu 
to one of the first and oldest thrones 
might teach the other sovereigns to 
abate something of the overweening 
confidence which their recent victory 
over the democratic elements in Ger- 
many and Italy had given them, and 
induce them to show more considera- 
tion for the rights of the people. The 
same feelings and reflections to which 
the coronation of the uncle—before am- 
bition and arrogance made him gen- 
erally detested —had given occasion, 
also asserted their influence at that of 
the nephew. To many minds it had 
then (1804) been an inspiring sight to 
behold a man born in comparative ob- 
scurity mount over the heads of all by 
sheer force of genius. The dogma of 
the exclusive right in a certain caste, 
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which thinks itself predestined by “God's 
grace’’ to govern others on account of 
the mere accident of birth, already 
shaken by Napoleon I., received its 
deathblow from Napoleon III. The 
impassable barriers which pride and 
prejudice had raised against the self- 
government of the masses were weak- 
ened by the uncle, but overthrown en- 
tirely by the nephew. Such were some 
of the views which deceived not only 
the supporters of Bonapartism, but even 
many whose faith in political freedom 
and the equality of man was perfectly 
sincere. 

This plausible reasoning has, however, 
been completely refuted by experience. 
The theory that birth constitutes the 
sole legitimate title to the throne has 
no doubt been practically demolished 
by the elevation of the Bonapartes, but 
rulers sprung from the people are none 
the less an anomaly in the history of 
states, and not even the two Napoleons 
have been able to keep their seats. 
With the exception of the Bernadottes, 
who obtained the crown of Sweden 
under extremely unusual circumstances, 
and retain it by the exercise of rare 
wisdom and moderation, no individual 
emerged from private life has bequeathed 
a crown to his heirs. The Bonapartes 
for a time ruled in France, Italy, Spain, 
Holland and Westphalia, but they have 
nowhere taken root. Those princes who 
now govern countries of which they are 
not natives themselves invariably be- 
long to some of the reigning dynasties. 
There is no special need to draw a prog- 
nosis of the future, but it is quite certain 
that in this respect no new era dates 
from the accession of the Bonapartes, 
nor is such a thing likely hereafter. 
The ancient dynasties will find it suf- 
ficiently difficult to preserve their own 
crowns, and more than one of them 
may lose them before the expiration of 
the present century ; but new dynasties, 
sprung from the people, will never again 
be seen. That epoch is past for ever. 

Efforts have been made to represent 
it as a special virtue of the Bonapartes, 
and to prove from it their sympathies 
with the democratic spirit of the modern 
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era, that they recognized the principle 
of popular sovereignty, and always re- 
ferred to it as the true source of their 
power. But on what other principle 
could they have relied to justify their 
assumption of supreme authority in the 
state? Napoleon I. could not have as- 
serted that he inherited the right to rule, 
and he was therefore driven to acknow- 
ledge the divine right of the people: 
Napoleon III., who always imitated his 
uncle when he could, did the same. 
But no sooner were they firmly seated 
on the throne than they considered 
themselves rulers by “God's grace,” 
transferred the people’s omnipotence to 
their own persons, and played the part 
of born autocrats. 

It required no Napoleon III. to vin- 
dicate the fundamental idea evolved by 
the Revolution, that all classes are equal 
in the eyes of the law. This is one 
of the few things which, in spite of 
all change and vicissitude, have not 
been forgotten, nor even jeoparded, in 
France. Herein, at least, the French 
have been consistent. Under Napoleon 
I. the laws were now and then violated 
by arbitrary arrests and imprisonments, 
but such outrages were rare, and always 
done in secret; yet even these excep- 
tional cases were included among the 
charges by which the French Senate 
(April 3, 1814) supported its resolution 
for the deposition of the emperor. Far 
more reprehensible and fatal than these 
isolated breaches of the law was his 
political system, which eventually em- 
broiled France with nearly the whole 
of Europe, which led to the loss of the 
acquisitions won by the arms of the 
Republic, and which terminated in a 
national humiliation that the last alone 
could have eclipsed. Why, then, should 
Bonapartism have reappeared after an 
abeyance of over four decades ? and how 
happened it that a Napoleon who left 
France a child and returned there only 
a prisoner should have been suffered to 
wield an absolute power which was con- 
ceded neither to the Restoration nor to 
the July monarchy ? 

The means by which all this was 
brought about are now a matter of his- 
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tory, and we propose therefore merely 
to cast a rapid glance at the last great 
catastrophes which have overwhelmed 
the French people. When France ac- 
cepted Louis Napoleon .as her arbiter, 
she had long been sick—sick by her 
own fault, not, as occasionally hap- 
pens in the life of nations, by outside 
influences—and far sicker than she her- 
self believed or knew. One of the symp- 
toms of this sickness was the February 
Revolution, when, under the influence 
of a raging fever, she demolished every- 
thing without object or provocation. The 
culminating point of this paroxysm was 
the Battle of the Barricades, June, 1849, 
which cost so many lives. From that 
hour the fever subsided and conscious- 
ness returned, but the moral constitu- 
tion of the people was seriously im- 
paired. The virus, which had thence- 
forth no longer a chance to vent itself, 
was absorbed into the system, where it 
committed during many years excesses 
which were artificially concealed. In 
the recent war with Germany the poison 
has manifested its presence most unmis- 
takably, and this no less in the manner 
in which hostilities were provoked than 
in the incredibly blundering conduct 
of the whole campaign. 

In more modern days the govern- 
ment of no ruler presents itself to the 
critical eye under such widely different 
aspects as that of Napoleon III. before 
and after the Italian war and the Peace 
of Zurich. Until the latter event it was 
constantly gaining, as well in the actual 
exercise of power as in its influence 
over public opinion: after that event 
it went on sinking steadily, though so 
slowly at first as to be hardly percepti- 
ble: then so rapidly that it became evi- 


. dent to all, until at last it sped, like some 


rock detached from the mountain side, 
with constantly accelerated motion into 
the yawning gulf below. Even in the 
very meridian of its splendor and suc- 
cess the policy of the Second Empire 
exhibited many inconsistencies and 
shortcomings, which might well have 
startled a world less blinded by appear- 
ances than that of these times. The 


Peace of Paris and the concessions ex- 
Vox. VII.—42 





torted from Russia bore no proportion 
to the life and treasure which France 
had spent in the Crimean expedition. 
Content with the momentary humilia- 
tion of the czar, Napoleon III. dared 
not to cripple him effectually, as it was 
the intention of England, which had 
gone into the war with reluctance, but 
expected greater results from it. Na- 
poleon III. perhaps meant to ally him- 
self with Alexander II. for ulterior pur- 
poses, but this could hardly have been 
the sole reason why he should have lost 
sight so entirely of the real object of 
the war—the future security of Turkey. 
In the Italian campaign the contrast 
between what Napoleon set out to ac- 
complish and what he really did was 
still more striking. The countersign 
with which he initiated hostilities was 
“Free to the Adriatic :’’ he closed them 
at Villa Franca by leaving Venetia to 
Austria, and forbearing, not from mod- 
eration, but from fear of the Prussian 
preparations on the Rhine, to follow up 
the advantages already secured. That 
all Italy would be stirred to the soul by 
the sound of the cannon at Magenta 
and Solferino, that the war would have 
such far-reaching results not alone for 
Italy, but Europe also, was certainly 
neither expected nor desired by the 
French emperor, who only wished to 
create a federation of Italian states 
after the pattern of the old German 
empire, though perhaps still more im- 
practicable and with fewer elements of 
vitality. As in the Russian, so again 
in the Austrian war, Napoleon III. per- 
formed far less than he had undertaken, 
yet his prestige was in nowise diminish- 
ed by it. He was regarded in an ex- 
travagant way as the saviour of the 
Porte and the liberator of Italy. Upon 
the whole, the victories won in the 
Crimea and Lombardy, though he had 
been personally a stranger to the former, 
while the latter would have been gained 
all the same without him, greatly added 
to the glory of his name, for there had 
been no wars between the great powers 
since the fall of Napoleon Bonaparte, 
and these campaigns were consequently 
a novelty, in which his own share ap- 
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peared glorious. The masses thus easi- 
ly deluded themselves into the belief 
that the nephew was the successor of 
the uncle, in war as well as in peace. 
In addition to this, Louis Napoleon ad- 
mirably understood the art of setting 
military enterprises e7 scene with the 
utmost pomp and éc/at. He had now 
reached the zenith of his greatness and 
fame —that point where it is so dif- 
ficult for a parvenu or conqueror to pre- 
serve his balance, and still more diffi- 
cult to resist his own illusions than even 
the proverbial malice of Fate and that 
ebb which succeeds the full tide. Na- 
poleon III. is cool and calculating by 
nature, yet not even he was able to 
escape that intoxication which history 
teaches us to be inseparable from the 
acquisition of new and great powers. 
Up to 1860 he had conducted himself 
with rare circumspection: though still 
rising, he advanced with extreme cau- 
tion, and steadily kept within certain 
bounds. By protecting the Popedom 
he had won the hearts of the Catholic 
clergy, both in and out of France, and 
secured a foothold on the other side of 
the Alps. England, whose public opin- 
ion was at first very adverse to him, he 
propitiated by the Crimean war, and 
then cemented the alliance by a liberal 
commercial treaty. He had sapped the 
power of Austria in the Apennine pen- 
insula, and sown at the same time the 
seeds for that discord between Austria 
and Prussia which he vainly hoped 
would lead to their mutual injury and 
enfeeblement. Judged from his stand- 
point, thus far all seemed to have been 
well planned and successfully executed. 
Neither public opinion nor the cabinets 
had as yet taken special offence. But 
the secret consciousness that to become 
indispensable to the fickle French peo- 
ple, and to perpetuate his dynasty, he 
must still further augment the prestige 
and power of the Second Empire by 
territorial aggrandizement, drove him 
into those ill-matured, rash enterprises 
which have terminated in his complete 
ruin. Now and then he appeared dis- 
posed to pause in the downward course 
into which he had been so reluctantly 
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betrayed, but Fate and the logic of 
events impelled him on, until. he found 
himself reduced to a position closely 
resembling that of his uncle; all of 
which corroborates the opinion that the 
Bonapartes are incapable of creating 
anything lasting, and that they are fitted 
neither for a republic nor a monarchy, 
having destroyed the former and mis- 
used the latter. W. P. M. 


A MODERN LEVEE AT HOLYROOD 
PALACE, 

IT was Assembly week in the “ Mod- 
ern Athens,” and never had that charm- 
ing capital looked more lovely than be- 
neath the opening blossoms of a Scot- 
tish May. The “Seventy-eighth High- 
landers,” just returned from an absence 
of twenty years in India, were at the 
Castle. ‘Black coats” from every sec- 
tion of the country, accompanied by 
gayly- dressed ladies, were constantly 
passing and repassing from the Assem- 
bly hall. Everybody of note was in” 
town, “grave and reverend signiors” 
were holding forth in that peculiarly 
controversial manner known to the or- 
thodox Scot, and knotty points affect- 
ing the spiritual and temporal welfare 
of the Kirk of Scotland were being daily 
hammered out, beaten down and re- 
duced to the finest imaginable point. 
Divinity and diversion reigned supreme, 
and a sort of clerical carnival held its 
sway. Processions paraded the streets, 
levees were held, breakfasts and din- 
ners were given, and everything seem- 
ed bright and happy as the first blush 
of summer. 

What a beautiful city is Edinburgh, 
with its ancient Castle on the one hand, 
and its light and graceful New Town on 
the other! It seems indeed to realize 
the words of the old song: 

“ Ye’re like a chieftain old and gray, 
Wi’ a young and a bonny bride.” 
From the hoary crags of “‘Arthur’s Seat,” 
frowning upon the silver city below, to 
the beautiful river which bounds it on 
the north, it presents one grand pano- 
rama of picturesque antiquity and mod- 
ern taste. Its ancient streets, with their 
wonderful “closes” and queer old stair- 
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cases, its historical Tolbooth and hon- 
est-looking churches, its statues and 
monuments, its undying historical in- 
terest, the beauty of its gardens and ter- 
races,—all combine to render it one of 
the most interesting and beautiful cities 
in the world. The society of the Scot- 
tish capital has long been celebrated 
for its delightful and refining influence. 
There you may meet the stately count- 
ess, the chieftain’s lady, with her grand 
old Highland air, the Lowland family 
of “lang pedigree,” the retired army 
officer, the professor, the artist, the man 
of letters, the dilettante—the cream of 
all that is intellectual and that gives to 
life its charm and its sunshine. 
Through our friend, the Reverend 
Donald MacDonald, of the parish of 
Muck, we had received cards to the 
commissioner’s—or rather Lady Bel- 
haven’s—drawing-room, and we were 
to see Holvrood Palace lighted up as in 
the olden time, when Mary sat in her 
little boudoir with Rizzio, and these 
halls re-echoed to the clank of armed 
men. The night had come, and ar- 
rayed in our most resplendent raiment 
we sat in our carriage, calmly awaiting 
our turn in a line which must have 
reached at least a mile. It was the 
slowest drive I ever remember to have 
experienced—the sort of drive you might 
reasonably expect at the funeral of a 
tortoise. But human snails must expect 
to wait when they approach the pres- 
ence of royalty, whether it be in the 
person of Queen Victoria’s representa- 
tive or the doorkeeper of the United 
States Treasury. This delay produced 
its effect in one way—it allowed the 
street-boys of the period an opportunity 
of displaying their critical and hered- 
itary “wut.” Their remarks upon the 
various toilettes as they came along 
were characteristic if not strikingly 
original: ‘‘ Hullo, Wullie, here’s a offi- 
sher!’’ ‘See that man wi’ the gould 
coat!’’ ‘“‘Jes-s-s-ie, wuman, sic’ bon- 
nie floonces!’” “Michty me! I won- 
der if they’re a’ pai-ed for?’ ‘“Losh 
preserve us! see the muckle turnip on 
the tap o’ her heid!” ‘“ Wheesht, Janet, 
ye’re no seevil!’’ “Hurray! here’s a 
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Yankee wi’ a ‘nannie goat’ on his 
chin!” (That was myself, and I felt 
hurt, because I am rather proud of my 
imperial, and Somebody up town used 
to say it was “nice.’’) As everything 
upon this earth must come to an end, 
so at last did our weary waiting. 
“There was”’ indeed “a sound of 
revelry by night’’ as we reached the 
massive portals of the palace. Lights 
gleamed from the windows, and the 
strains of martial music floated on the 
evening air. With a flourish our car- 
riage door was opened, and we found 
ourselves in the royal custody of a well- 
fed “Beefeater.” These ‘‘ Beefeaters”’ 
are the “scarlet runners’’ attendant 
upon royalty. Our portly friend, whose 
costume resembled the King of Spades 
on one side and the Jack of Diamonds 
on the other, led us along the quadrangle 
to the inner entrance. Here two more 
“Beefs” took us in tow, and from the 
immense halberds which they carried 
and their sanguinary appearance, .we 
could almost imagine ourselves being 
led to a state trial, with a hazy vision 
of blocks and an uncomfortable idea of 
axes. Ascending the brilliantly-lighted 
and carpeted staircase, we were duly 
consigned to the care of a more modern 
usher in black coat and white necktie, 
who demanded our cards. Having sat- 
isfied himself that we were the Rev- 
erend Mr. Macturk and the Honorable 
Mr. Mactavish, members of Assembly 
from Achanahoolish, we were handed 
over to the “gentleman usher of the 
black rod.” Considering that we were 
better known at Delmonico’s than in 
the councils of the Church, I am led to 
believe that we acted our respective 
characters with miraculous gravity and 
decorum. Having nodded and smiled 
to the black rod, the black rod nodded 
and smiled to us, and, beckoning us to 
follow him, formally introduced us to 
the “grand high usher of the white 
stick.”” This functionary escorted us 
to the entrance of the picture-gallery, 
or audience-chamber, and at the top 
of his voice announced, “ The Reverend 
Mr. Macturk and the Honorable Mr. 
Mactavish.” A blaze of light, a gor- 
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geous display of uniforms, a dazzling 
profusion of white lace, a bewitching 
array of snowy necks, the melting 
strains of “Scenes that are Brightest,” 
a confused idea of bowing to some- 
thing in a scarlet coat and gold epaulets 
surrounded by a sea of crinoline, and 
the ceremony of introduction was over. 
Among the crowd we soon regained our 
senses, the only regret felt by us on the 
occasion heing that we were not prime 
ministers or major-generals, or some- 
thing heavy and majestic. We were 
certainly surrounded by a most distin- 
guished party. Any one accustomed 
to the glitter of foreign uniforms must 
have observed the brilliant effect pro- 
duced by them in a ball-room. The 
scarlet and gold of the infantry, the 
blue and gold of the artillery, the gor- 
geous get-up of the cavalry, the elegant 
dresses of the ladies, the sparkle of 
jewels, the scent of flowers, the bril- 
liant lights, for a time were quite be- 
wildering; and we almost expected to 
hear a flourish of trumpets, and see the 
figure of Mary queen of Scots, or James 
IV., or Edward the Pretender, or Hor- 
ace Greeley enter the hall—but neither 
came. The crowd was immense, and 
the rate of locomotion about the pace 
of an ordinary foot-adult on a rainy day 
at the corner of Canal street. Some- 
thing pierced my favorite rib: it was 
the hilt of a sabre. “Pray, sir,” said I 
to the warlike head of an immense 
huzzar, “oblige me by removing your 
skewer.” Hemerely grunted. Dread- 
fully stuck-up fellows, these English 
huzzars, but of course one could scarcely 
expect such handsome wretches to pos- 
sess ideas. Nature supplies hair—it 
would be asking too much to expect 
her to furnish the interior; and if they 
did possess such a horribly plebeian 
article as brains, could they possibly 
for one moment condescend to bestow 
them upon a poor, miserable, d/arsied 
devil of a civ‘lian in a black coat? Let 
us be charitable, however, and when a 
British cavalry officer stoops to growl 
at us, use the language of Sancho 
Panza, and say, “God bless the giver, 
and never look a gift horse in the 
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mouth!’’ I must do them the justice 
to say, on behalf of myself and the 
Honorable Mr. Mactavish, that they 
are a magnificent-looking set of fel- 
lows, and I am sufficiently aristocratic 
in my nature to imagine that on the 
battle-field they will drop the ‘“haw- 
haw” and charge like men and lawyers. 

And we were walking the very floor 
which felt the tread of Mary ; and these 
were Darnley’s rooms; and there had 
Bothwell brooded over his ill-gotten 
greatness; and in yonder room, where 
thirsty veterans are regaling themselves 
with ices and Crimean punch, the clang 
of heavy armor has sounded and the 
cry of death re-echoed through these 
halls; and above us, on the oaken 
walls, are the portraits of Scotland’s 
kings! Mighty dingy-looking pictures 
they are too, and the grim figures stare 
at us as if they had grown with the 
walls and turned old and musty with 
the hand of Time. No ornament there, 
and we do our best to trace the noble 
features of the Stuarts or the Celtic 
grandeur of the Bruce, in vain. Some 
people have the audacity to doubt the 
authenticity of these pictures altogether, 
and to hint that they were taken from a 
select number of street-porters hired for 
the occasion. Be that as it may, we 
believed in them and gave them our 
homage. The costumes appeared to be 
correct, although as indistinct as one of 
J. M. W. Turner’s landscapes, even with 
the aid of Ruskin. On the whole, the 
picture-gallery is an uninteresting place 
enough. We were, however, well re- 
paid by an inspection of the private 
apartments of Queen Mary. We found 
in them an indescribable interest, for, 
apart from the sadness attached to the 
history of Mary herself, was there not 
enacted in that chamber one of the most 
exciting tragedies of history? There 
stands the royal bedstead, with its 
crumbling but still handsome draperies, 
just as it stood. Around the walls hangs 
the heavy and faded but exquisitely- 
wrought tapestry. In the corners of 
the apartment are collected, with affec- 
tionate care, relics and works of the un- 
fortunate queen. Mary was the most 
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interesting and beautiful woman of her 
time, perhaps of any time; and as we 
gazed upon the miniature of her lovely 
face, and surveyed the works of her ac- 
complished and industrious fingers, ar- 
gument vanished from our minds, and 
we saw but the beautiful widow, her sad 
young heart yearning toward the home of 
her early love, and her trembling voice 
exclaiming, “Adieu, ma belle France, 
je ne vous verray jamais plus!"" Guilty 
or'not guilty, there is a fascination at- 
tached to the memory of this unhappy 
queen irresistible and attractive; and 
notwithstanding the ungallant exulta- 
tion of Mr. Froude over her tragic fate, 
there is no man living but must link 
with her memory pity, if not sorrow. 
Separated from the bed-chamber by a 
small passage is the pretty boudoir 
where Rizzio met his fate. It is a very 
small room, scarcely capable of holding 
six persons seated. We were astonish- 
ed to find the staircase so small and so 
very narrow. We had always held the 
idea, from the writings of Miss Jane 
Porter and Sir Walter Scott, that the 
men of that age were giants. We were, 
however, forcibly convinced, from the 
appearance of that door, that we our- 
selves, encased in armor, being per- 
sons of moderate size, could barely 
pass through it. It was up this staircase 
that the conspirators came, and at the 
doorway leading to the queen’s bed- 
chamber David Rizzio met his fate. 
The marks of the blood still remain 
upon the floor, at least so thought Lord 
Brougham when last he visited Holy- 
rood. There are those, however, who 
hint that a renewal every few years adds 
much to the artistic effect. Historically, 
there is no doubt about the scene of the 
tragedy: as to the authenticity of the 
spots, we reserve our judgment. There 
was for us a strange fascination about 
the place, a desire which many must 
have felt to be alone among the recol- 
lections of the stirring Past. We could 
have lingered long enough to bring be- 
fore our mind’s eye the scenes and inci- 
dents of those stormy times, but the most 
romantic longings after nothing must 
eventually collapse, and our thoughts 
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were brought back in spite of ourselves 
to the breathing Present. 

Once more we found ourselves among 
the living beauties of the Scottish capi- 
tal. The rooms were thinning. Portly 
dowagers and shaky old admirals were 
seeking their carriages. Beautiful young 
creatures, fresh and fair as the heather 
hills of their native land, were flirting 
at the open windows with dashing dar- 
lings in scarlet and whiskers. Prudent 
mammas were warning lovely maidens 
aforesaid that flirtations were very nice 
things in their way, but that colds and 
gruel were not improving as tonics. 
Reverend clericals were returning to the 
supper-room to refresh the inner man; 
and we have this observation to make 
to the credit of these estimable gentle- 
men—they are not nearly so straight- 
laced as many of their brethren on this 
side of the water, and do not object to 
a “wee drap o’ the creature” to warm 
them on a cold night. Long may their 
sturdy. honesty, say we, prove a terror 
to evil-doers, and their warm hearts 
beat to the music of whisky toddy! 
The clock was striking twelve, that 
peculiarly witching hour when grave- 
yards are presumed to be sleepy, when 
two American bachelors bade a tender 
adieu to the historic recollections of 
Holyrood and waved a parting sigh to 
the bonny Scottish lassies they had left 
behind. A very few moments found us 
fighting bravely for hats and coats, side 
by side with men who had stormed the 
“Redan” and bearded the Russian in 
his den. The last echo of us that sound- 
ed through the halls of the palace was 
the voice of a “ Beefeater’’ thundering 
through the midnight air, “The Rev- 
erend Mr. Macturk's carriage stops the 
way.” : 

The Reverend Mr. Macturk — xé 
Smith—slumbered. About the middle 
watches of the morning the Reverend 
Mr. Macturk awoke, with a “ Beefeater ”’ 
clinging fondly round his neck, Mary 
queen of Scots dragging frantically at 
his arm, and Darnley (darn him!) 
sharpening a dagger on his bones. 

AnGus LAMONT. 
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Thoughts about Art. By Philip Gilbert Ham- 
erton. <A new edition. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. 

Nine years ago, as Mr. Hamerton tells us, 
he published the substance of this book in his 
Painter’s Camp. Now he has selected from 
that work all that he deemed of permanent 
interest, he has added several chapters and 
has furnished a new preface. The book is 
virtually new, and its readers will thank the 
publishers for the opportunity afforded them 
to enter into the artistic spirit, and to learn 
how society and the world appear from the 
artistic stand-point. Mr. Hamerton is a 
landscape painter whose eminence has been 
won by long years of labor. He has spent 
season after season in the wildest parts of the 
Scotch Highlands, he has painted in all sorts 
of weather and at every degree of tempera- 
ture—with rain running from his drawing- 
paper and a dozen gnats busy at his face— 
and he has overcome the difficulties of his 
profession by the invention of a hut for win- 
ter and a tent for summer so admirably con- 
structed that we-long to be with him while 
he is defying the violence of the storm, and 
watching through his broad glass window, 
with quick eye and ready pencil, the tem- 
pestuous panorama beforehim. The final re- 
sult of this long apprenticeship in the school 
of Nature has been that Mr. Hamerton, hav- 
ing learned to reproduce her beauty and her 
majesty according to the best measure of his 
art, has found among the dull-eyed gentry 
and manufacturers of England a few who 
could appreciate his fidelity: he has achieved 
fame and money, praise and pudding. Se- 
cure of his position, and possessing the lite- 
rary facility so seldom found in his craft, he 
has written this book to tell the world, if only 
it will listen, how noble and serious a pro- 
fession is Art; what a lifetime of patient 
work and careful study she requires; how 
difficult are her secrets and how glorious are 
her rewards. The dourgeots idea of Paint- 
ing, which regards it as idle and unprofit- 
able: the pietistic idea, which regards it as 
worldly and immoral; the “society” idea, 
which makes of painters either pets or Pa- 
riahs, but never equals,—all these move Mr. 
Hamerton to eloquent protest. ‘“ The one 
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thing,’ says he, “which artists want, and 
which they have never been able to get, is 
equality. They want to be treated seriously, 
as men occupied in a great pursuit... . I 
know an excellent artist in Paris who is 
always exasperated when a noble friend of 
his meets him in society, for the noble friend 
invariably offers his salutation thus: ‘ Bon- 
jour, monsieur, et faites-vous toujours de 
jolies choses?’ If people could only realize 
the kind of labor and aspiration in which 
artists who ave artists have continually to 
live, they would at least take them seriously.” 

In the chapter entitled “ The Housing of 
National Art-Treasures,”’ the subject of pic- 
ture-galleries is discussed. Elaborate struc- 
tures like the Louvre, where the position of 
the paintings and the light thrown upon 
them are sacrificed to an ostentatious archi- 
tecture, Mr. Hamerton condemns altogether. 
His model is a cotton-weaving shed with the 
looms taken out. An immense quadrangle, 
one story high, lighted from the roof and 
partitioned into corridor-like galleries, is in 
every way the best building for the purpose. 
If the owner is rich enough to build magnif- 
icently, let the casket be worthy of the gem, 
but if there are but a few thousand pounds 
to spend, let the exhibition of the pictures 
be the great desideratum. There should be 
only one line of them, with space around 
each frame equal to half the breadth of can- 
vas. Each picture should be so hung that 
its horizon line be about five feet from the 
floor, and its effect enhanced by a broad 
border of dark velvet. Arm-chairs should 
be placed at convenient distances for the 
comfort of the spectators. In short, the owner 
should make it his one object that his pictures 
shall be adequately seen. 

Mr. Hamerton’s directions for furnishing 
the dining-room of a gentleman of large 
estate show that his preference for landscape 
has left him with a keen eye for genre- 
modern furniture in solid oak, left of its nat- 
ural color, elaborately carved in handsome 
designs; the walls paneled in green velvet 
with oak frames; three or four large pictures, 
landscape subjects from the owner’s estate 
or groups from a poem of Tennyson’s, painted, 
if possible, by one artist, glowing from the 
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velvet. Then comes a remarkable direc- 
tion: “ The carpet ultramarine blue, with a 
broad border of green oak leaves, and the 
curtains ultramarine velvet, with a border 
embroidered in green silk.” Of course every 
one cries out, “Blue and green together! 
what an unnatural contrast!” But the paint- 
er retorts that blue and green are Nature’s 
favorite contrast; that he finds them every- 
where together, except in millinery and up- 
holstery; and that, if only we will get the 
right shades and match them as Nature does, 
they will prove the most harmonious of 
combinations. 

The latter part of the book is mainly con- 
cerned with the social and outside aspect 
of Art, and the chapters on “ Picture-Buy- 
ing,” “* Word-Painting and Color-Painting,”’ 
“ Fame,” and “ Art Criticism” are thorough- 
ly interesting. But we turn back with the 
keenest relish to the pages in which we can 
almost see the painter’s work growing under 
his hand, while he sits at his easel in a com- 
fortable studio, surrounded by piles of mem- 
oranda, or braves the Highland wind and 
rain to catch the fleeting sunlight on the crest 
of Ben Cruachan. — R. S. H. 


Plutarch’s Morals. ‘Translated from the 
Greek by Several Hands. Corrected and 
Revised by William W. Goodwin, Ph. D., 
Professor of Greek Literature in Harvard 
University. With an Introduction by Ralph 
Waldo Emerson. 5 vols. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. 


There is, in the writings of this quaint and 
kindly moralist, a charming realism which 
accords well with the positive tendencies of 
the present age. Yet it was scarcely to have 
been supposed that a new edition of the 
standard English translation of Zhe Morals 
would be called for at a time when the 
homely fancies and unscrutinizing philoso- 
phy still prevalent in the seventeenth cen- 
tury have given place to a refined and daring 
speculation. The publishers, therefore, in 
common with the learned and industrious 
editor, deserve praise for their courage in 
venturing upon an undertaking attended by 
so many difficulties, both philological and 
pecuniary. 

The gentlemen whose labors Professor 
Goodwin has corrected and revised, although 
representing, in some degree at least, the 
scholarship of Oxford during the latter part 





of the seventeenth’ century, do not appear to 
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have had a very definite idea of the nature 
and aim of a translation; or, rather, each 
of them possessed a separate and peculiar 
theory, which he strove to reduce to practice 
whilst executing his allotted portion of a 
general task, never reflecting upon the al- 
most entire want of unity which must result 
from such a course. But disregard of meth- 
od was not the only fault committed by these 
worthy friends of learning. It is true that 
some of them displayed much ability and 
good taste, their renditions being marked by 
a vigorous style and a faithful adherence to 
the sense of the originals. Unfortunately, 
however, for the renown of their university 
and for their own reputation as a body of 
scholars, a large number of them fell into 
grave errors of fact and philology, for which 
the most charitable critics will be unable to 
find excuse. One of them, for instance, 
calmly informs us that the Parthenon is “a 
Promontory shooting into the Black Sea, 
where stood a Chappel dedicated to some 
Virgin God-head, and famous for some Vic- 
tory thereabout obtain’d”; while another 
tortures a plain statement that a certain 
sheet of water when stirred produced dzd- 
bles (rougddvyec) into a story of a new sub- 
stance called Pompholyx, ‘made by Mixture 
of Brass with the Air.” 

But Professor Goodwin has well perform- 
ed his work of revision; and those who are 
unable to appreciate Zhe Morals in the lan- 
guage of their author have now an. oppor- 
tunity of perusing the work in a very read- 
able English version, wherein they will dis- 
cover as much unity of plan and grace of 
style as can be expected in an undertaking 
which resulted originally from a mere con- 
junction of many incongruous efforts. 

Mr. Emerson’s Introduction is a felicitous 
piece of writing. It dwells with unction on 
the sweetness, the dignity and the vigorous 
purpose of Plutarch’s writings, while indi- 
cating their value not only as literary pro- 
ductions and moral disquisitions, but also 
as exponents of the tastes, habits, customs, 
prejudices and aspirations of the ancients. 
There is indeed much to commend in the 
generous old pagan of Chzronea—breadth 
of humanity, sterling common sense, manly 
candor and a sincere love of truth. 

The mechanical execution of the present 
edition should elicit hearty approbation. The 
merciless custom of issuing standard works 
in small type is one to be unceasingly depre- 
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cated. 
but books which we can read. 


It is not many books that we require, 
P. 


An English-Greek Lexicon. By C. D. 
Yonge. With many new Articles, an Ap- 
pendix of Proper Names, and Pillon’s 
“Greek Synonyms.” [To which is pre- 
fixed an Essay on the order of words in 
Attic Greek prose, by Charles Short, 
LL.D., Professor of Latin in Columbia 
College, New York.] Edited by Henry 
Drisler, LL.D., Professor of Greek in 
Columbia College, Editor of « Liddell and 
Scott’s Greek- English Lexicon.”” New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 


This timely contributicn to classical phil- 
ology deserves particular acknowledgment. 
As an English-Greek dictionary it surpasses 
in value any similar production within the 
range of our acquaintance. Mr. Yonge, the 
compiler; Nas evinced his appreciation of 
scholastic requirements by indicating the 
authorities upon which the use of every 
Greek equivalent is based; and the Amer- 
ican editor, in his additions to the original 
text, has followed the same judicious rule. 
The importance of the work is farther en- 
hanced by a catalogue of proper names, ac- 
companied, in the case of gods and heroes, 
by the epithets most frequently employed in 
the writings of the ancient Greek poets to 
express the special attributes and character- 
istics of these mythological celebrities. Pil- 
lon’s “Greek Synonyms” have been super- 
added by way of an appendix, and Mr. 
Charles Short, of Columbia College, has con- 
tributed an essay on the order of words in 
Attic prose. 


Books Received. 


Across America and Asia: Notes of a Five 
Years’ Journey around the World, and of a 
Residence in Arizona, Japan and China. 
By Raphael Pumpelly. Illustrated. Fifth 
edition, Revised. New York: Leypoldt 
& Holt. Crown 8vo, pp. xvi., 454. 


Chips from a German Workshop. By F. 
Max Miiller, A. M., Foreign Member of 
the French Institute, etc. Vol. III.—Es- 
says on Literature, Biography and An- 
tiquities. New York:, Charles Scribner 
& Co. Crown 8vo, pp. 492. 

The Mystery of Edwin Drood, and Master 


Humphrey’s Clock. By Charles Dickens. 
People’s Duodecimo Edition: Philadel- 
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Italy: Rome and Naples, Florence and 
Venice. From the French of H. Taine, 
by J. Durand. Third edition.“ Two vol-. 
umes in one, with Corrections and Indices. 
New York: Leypoldt & ‘Holt. Crown 
8vo, pp. xii., 363; x., 385. 

The Apple Culturist: A Complete Treatise 
for the Practical Pomologist. By Serano 
Edwards:Todd, author of * Todd’s Young 
Farmer’s-Manual,” etc. Illustrated. New 
York:- Harper & Brothers. 12mo, pp. 
334- 

Hans Breitmann as an Uhlan, with other 
New Ballads. By Charles G. Leland. 
Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 
Pamphlet. 12mo, pp. 47. 

Scientific Addresses by Professor John Tyn- 
dall, LL.D., F. R. S., Royal Institution. 
New Haven: Charles C. Chatfield & Co. 
Pamphlet. 16mo, pp. 74. 


New Exposition of the Science of Know- 
ledge. ByJ.G.Fichte. Translated from 
the German by A. E. Croeger. St. Louis. 
Pamphlet. 8vo, pp. 181. 

Daisy Nichol: A Novel. By Lady Hardy, 
author of “A Casual Acquaintance,”’ etc. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. Paper 
cover. 8vo, pp. 144. 

Government: Human and Divine. By S. 
D. Fulton. Hannibal, Mo.: The Winch- 
ell, Ebert & Marsh Printing Co. Pamph- 
let. 8vo, pp. 40. 

The Queen’s Revenge, and Other Stories.: 
By Wilkie Collins. Philadelphia: T. B. 
Peterson & Brothers. Paper cover. 8vo, 
pp. 226. 

Mad Monkton, and Other Stories. By Wil- 
kie Collins. Philadelphia: T. B. Peter- 
son & Brothers. Paper cover. 8vo, pp. 
132. 

Charles O’Malley, the Irish Dragoon. By 
Charles Lever. Philadelphia: T. B. Peter- 
son & Brothers. Paper cover. 8vo, pp. 324. 

Adrift with a Vengeance: A Tale ofjLove 
and Adventure.’ By Kinahan Cornyallis. 
New York: Carlgton. 12m0, pp. g19¥ 

The Black Tulip: A Novel. By Alexie 
Dumas. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson, & 
Brothers. Paper cover. 8vo, pp. 119. 


After Dark: A Novel. » Wilkie Collins. 

Philadelphia: T. B. Petgrson & Brothers. 
Pamphlet. 8vo, pp. 195: 

Mark Twain’s (Burlesque) Autobiograph 
and First Romance. Nzw York: Sheldon 
& Co. 12mo, pp. 47. 

The Lover’s Library. Wol. I. New York: 
J. S. Redfield. Paper cover. 12mo, pp. 
240. 

















